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CZTSOIT 

W  hy  if  the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs  basic  to  your  ff'hiT  f^if  _ _ 


rich  Mid-West  market?  Because  it  has  selected  mass  circulation— meaning 
preferred  coverage— in  the  most  productive  proportions— as  related  to  the 
buying  potentials  of  Chicago’s  various  residental  districts. 

W  hy  do  advertisers  in  the  Daily  News  have  such  a  high  expectancy 
of  response?  Because  the  Daily  News  has  more  than  a  million  reader-friends 
among  substantial  families  who  are  HOME  readers  of  this  newspaper. 

W  hy.  for  44  consecutive  years,  have  advertisers  placed  more  Total 
Display  linage  in  the  Daily  News  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper- 
morning.  evening  or  Sunday?*  In  answer  to  this  question  you  can  easily 
draw  your  own  conclusion  regarding 

CHICAGO’S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

Vv  lot  rompo'iso*.  Iiqwor  h'l- 
09*  oAiifod  Ae  C'i.reoo 
Cx 't  N0m\  does  Mf  oJ- 
*•  V  okbtcAc 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOR  69  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  NOAU  NEWSPAFER 
ITS  PUCE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPKT  AND  TRUST 

DAllY  NEWS  PIAZA  400  Wmi  Morfiion  Sym).  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  OHICI  9  P.xlel».(«  Pto/o 
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DOMINANT 

in  evening  drculatim 

WHERE  MORE  THAN  16%  OF  THE 
NATION’S  BUYING  INCOME 
IS  CONCENTRATED* 


Almost  24  billion  dollars — almost  17%  of  the  country’s 
entire  effective  buying  income  is  concentrated  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  —  a  staggering  figure  that  doesn’t  even 
include  additional  millions  of  transient  dollars. 

Here,  in  two  compact,  profitable  sales  areas  are  eager, 
want-to-buy  markets  large  enough  completely  to  absorb 
the  immediate  post-war  output  of  many  products. 

They  will  be  bought  for  the  home,  after  family  discussion 
and  family  decision.  There  is  no  better  way  of  reaching 
and  influencing  the  choice  these  families  will  make,  than 
through  the  newspapers  dominant  in  evening  family  cir¬ 
culation  ...  in  New  York  the  Journal-American  and  in 
Chicago  the  Herald-American. 

*S»urce:  Salts  Management,  1944-  (Figs,  are  for  194-3) 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NIW  YORK 


THE  Journal-American 

■VININa  AND  SUNDAY 


IN  CHICAGO 


THE  Herald-American 

iVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


United  Press  swept  the  front  pages  of  the  nation 
this  week  with  James  E  Roper’s  eye-witness 
accounts  of  the  end  of  Mussolini. 


From  the  partisan  leader  known  as  Eduardo, 
Roper  got  for  his  service  the  first  details  of  II 
Duce’s  arrest,  trial,  horrified  death  before  the 
firing  squad;  of  the  carting  of  the  body  from 
Dongo  with  a  vanload  of  other  Fascist  dead  to 
be  dumped  in  Milan’s  public  square. 


The  U.  P.  correspondent  was  an  eye-witness  to 
what  happened  thereafter:  the  vengeful  cursing 
and  kicking  of  the  dead  dictator,  the  stringing  up 
of  the  body  head  down  at  a  gas  station,  its  re¬ 
moval  to  the  morgue  and  display  for  all  the 
city  to  see. 


Roper's  was  by  all  odds  the  most  comprehensive 
and  graphic  story  of  this  historic  drama.  His 
achievement  is  another  striking  example  of  get¬ 
ting  to  the  source  of  the  news  —  another  reason 
why  U.  P.  stands  for  "the  world’s  best  coverage 
of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 
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The  Southwestern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  was  attracted  to  Evansville  for  its  annual  meeting 
because  Evansville  is  the  leader,  the  natural  center  of  a  rich  trade  territory. 

When  these  2,000  teachers  met  here  lost  fall,  they  were  guests  of  the  Courier  and  the  Press  at  a 
special  stage  show.  Local  merchants  were  invited  to  join  them  in  a  gala  evening.  It  was  a  special 
courtesy  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Evansville  newspapers. 


Such  hospitality  is  not  forgotten  by  business  men.  nor  by  our  guests 
who  are  now  anxious  to  return  next  year  to  that  “neighborly"  city. 
Events  such  as  this  are  part  of  the  continuing  program  of  the  Courier 
and  the  Press  to  provide  entertainment  and  education,  and  to  create 
finer  community  spirit  among  the  88,000 
families  who  read  these  papers  daily.  As 
the  Courier  and  the  Press  have  contributed 
to  community  enterprises,  so,  too,  have  they 
grown  in  the  esteem  of  the  rich  16-county 
Tri-State  area  they  serve. 


THE  EVANSVILLE  COURIER 

The  Evansville  Press 
ffluurtpr  mh 


ADDRCSS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  SCRIPPS  •  HO  WARD  NEWSPAPERS 


OUR  THANKS  TO  THE 
AYER  AWARD  JURY 
. . .  and  a  pledge 
for  the  future 


WE  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  G)mpany  find  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  produced,  in  The  Daily  Oklahoman,  a 
newspaper  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  jur)’  of  the  15th 
Ayer  Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography. 

To  place  fourth  to  such  outstanding  newspapers  as  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  The 
New  York  Times  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  we  are  very 
proud.  We  are  particularly  happy  since  this  year’s  awards  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  the  normal  content  of 
the  pper  had  been  preserved  in  spite  of  war-necessary  space-saving 
changes  as  well  as  on  the  excellence  of  typography,  make-up  and 
presswork. 

To  the  jury,  for  selecting  our  morning  paper  for  the  third 
honorable  mention  award,  we  express  our  deepest  appreciation. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  our  editorial  and  mechanical  suffs, 
whose  skills  and  knowledge  arc  responsible  for  the  earning  of 
this  honor,  we  pass  on  our  sincere  congratulations. 

To  newspaper  readers  of  the  Southwest,  whose  response  to 
our  efforts  to  preserve  for  them  truly  great  newspapers  in  spite 
of  wartime  restrictions  is  reflected  in  constantly  growing  circula¬ 
tion  demands,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  standards 
which  have  brought  us  this  signal  honor  in  journalism. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO.T  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN — WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS — KLZ,  DENVER  (uNDER  AFFILIATED  MANAGEMENT) 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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HEADLINES 


1  b  io  cent*  EWewhere. 


^ ^1*  1  cp^rtrum  space 

1  Wireless  Pathways  tc 

i  Be  Remapped,  Divided 
i  For  Post-War  RadioUse'l 

FCC  to  Weigh  Needs  of  FM, 
Television,  Two-Way  In¬ 
dustrial  Communication 

International  Pacts  Planned 


R.  A.  BOYCE,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Philco  Corporation 


'T“HE  wcr  hcs  indeed  created  a  great  number  of  con- 
I  stantly  changing  problems  for  purchasing  agents 
throughout  the  nation.  In  our  wartime  job  of  developing 
and  producing  radar  equipment  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  at  Philco,  it  has  been  necessary  to  purchase 
countless  items  ranging  all  the  way  from  stratosphere 
chambers  to  minute  parts  for  dclicctc  ceil  assemblies. 


“In  keeping  abreast  of  tiie  changes  that  are  daily 
taking  place  in  all  phases  of  industry,  I  find  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  invaluable  as  a  comprehensive  source  of 
exclusive  business  news,  it  presents  the  data  we  need, 
and  interprets  current  developments  in  the  way  that 
is  of  greatest  value  to  the  purchasir  agent.” 


?^***"r  IniliaMn 


The  ONLY  National  Business 

Published  simultaneously  on  both 


‘Like  most  important  business  news,  this  story  appeared  first  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  That's  why  this  national  daily  is  "must"  reading  for  busi 
ness  men  who  need  to  be  fully,  accurately  and  quickly  informed.  And 
that's  what  provides  such  an  unusually  responsive  audience  for  advertisers 
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In  a  field  hospital,  a  SURGEON  uses  a  new 
x-ray  machine  that  marks  the  exact  location 
of  the  bullet,  speeds  life-saving  behind 
the  battle  line. 

. , .  the  name  on  the  X-RJ  Y  Af.I CHIN E  is  H'estinff house. 


In  a  laboratory  an  ENGINEER  uses  the 
instantaneous  power  of  75,000  thunderbolts 
to  test  giant  circuit  breakers  that  protect 
America’s  power  systems. 

.  . .  the  name  on  the  CIRCUIT  BRE.I KER  is  IVestinghouse. 


In  his  tent  a  SOLDIER  uses  a  bug  bomb  to 
destroy  insect  life  —  safeguarding  health 
and  increasing  comfort  in  tropical  jungles. 

. . .  the  name  on  the  BUG  BOMB  is  Jfestinghouse. 


In  a  war  plant  a  WORKER  uses  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  device  to  detect  flaws  in  heat-treated 
bearing  races  —  keeping  our  combat  vehicles 
rolling  on  to  victory. 

...the  name  on  the  ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICE 
is  IVestinghouse. 


A^stindiouse 

PMNTS  IN  24  Cinil  OfFICfS 


TODAY— VVestinghouse  products  are  serving  in  every  battle, 
on  every  front,  in  the  war  against  aggression. 

TOMORROW— New  processes  and  new  materials ...  created 
under  the  stress  of  war  . . .  will  mean  better  and  longer- 
lasting  Westinghouse  products  for  a  world  at  peace. 


Tune  in.’  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS— Sunday  2:30  pm,  EtVT,  NBC,  TED  MALONE— Mouj  T ues.  fV ed.  Evening,  Blue  Network 
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TIMES  WOMEN  WRITERS 
RECEIVE  AWARDS 


Of  five  women  honored  r^entiy  by  The  N(«. 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  for  outstondin{{ 
work  done  by  local  news  women  during  1944 
two  were  on  the  staff  of  Thel^ew  York  Time. 

Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  editorial  wr^i 
received  the  award  “for  the  best  in  foreign  ctf<  1* 
respondence”.  Miss  Virginia  Pope,  fashion  edHor 
received  the  award  “for  the  best  articles  of  ii)l«-i 

I  ' 

est  to  women  .  I  I 

\  I 

Whether  it  be  on  world  affoirs  or  fashions,  Ne* ' 
York  Times  writers  consistently  maintain  theWj^ 
standards  of  journalism.  \ 


est  standards  of  journalism. 

5f  jjje  iN^eto  Jffork  S^inije^ 

•ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


War  Climax  Gives  Press 
Its  Biggest  News  Week 


Grew  Vindicates  Peace  Parley 
Rumors  . . .  Reuters  Scores  'Beat' 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

WORLD  WAR  II  steamrolled  in-  stories  that  in  normal  times 
to  a  climax  of  news  this  week  would  be  worth  an  8-column 
without  parallel,  veteran  news-  line,”  declared  Lee  Wood,  man- 
men  believed,  in  all  the  history  aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
of  American  journalism.  World-Telegram. 

As  Nazi  Germany  prepared  to  “What  the  desks  are  up 
fall  on  its  face  in  final  defeat  against  is  appraising  these  stor- 
there  began  quick-stepping  over  ies  and  getting  them  on  the 
the  wires  and  into  the  news-  front  pages, 
rooms,  such  an  astonishing  glut  "As  far  as  the  wire  desks  are 
of  stop-press  stories  as  dyspeptic  concerned,  it  has  been  a  problem 
enters  have  nightmares  about  of  consolidation  ...  to  bring  all 
after  a  late  snack  before  turning  the  stories  coming  in  into  one, 
in.  two  or  three  stories  as  the  case 

Previous  day-to-day  progress  may  be. 
of  the  war  was  now  compressed  “The  war  is  in  the  11th  in- 
into  edition-by-editlon  develop-  ning  and  people  now  are  inter¬ 
ments  of  major  importance.  Mus-  ested  only  in  the  home  nm  that 
solini  hung  by  his  heels  in  a  wins.  So  it’s  a  problem  of 
Milan  sqtiare  when  the  death  stripping  out  the  details  and  giv- 
dt  Hitler  was  announced,  and  ing  them  the  major  facts.” 


Doenitz  took  over,  and  Ber¬ 
lin  fell,  and  fighting  ended  in 
Italy  in  a  biff-bang-sock  tempo 


Bigger  News  Awaited 

Like  a  dark  cloud  over  a  Sun- 


that  drove  the  banner  lines  of  day  school  picnic  there  hung, 
the  Bulldog  editions  to  p  top  above  this  festival  of  hot  news, 
column  head  in  the  One-Stars  the  shadow  of  the  impending 
and  below  the  folds  thereafter,  story  of  German  capitulation — 
New.  Juggling  Job  ^nd  its  presence  caused  a  ten- 

i-ji,  j.j  ...  .  Sion  that  was  felt  not  only  by 

Editors  did  a  job  of  news  jug-  the  newsmen  themselves,  but  re- 
ghng  during  which  they  kept  fleeted  in  the  pages  of  their 
naif  a  dozen  war  stories  in  the  papers  and  carried  to  the  public, 
air  at  once  while  they  balanced  in  New  York’s  Times  Square. 
^  j  Francisco  conference,  as  headline  after  headline 
resident  fruman  s  administra-  brought  the  war’s  end  percepti- 
tive  FTOrganization,  and  the  bly  closer,  merchants  began 
shutdown  on  their  boarding  up  their  store  fronts — 
A  *1.  af'd  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Times 

pahino*  President  s  Tower  a  crew  stood  ready  to 

train  paragraph,  a  major  light  the  famous  illuminated 

wreck  found  a  small  spot  news  sign  that  has  been  dark 
V-  since  the  dim-out. 

strain  X  wastebaskets  and  The  developing  tension  had  a 

rnnme  tK  substantial  basis  in  fact,  Under- 

secretary  of  State  Joseph  C. 

around  the  desk  in  Grew  revealed  in  a  press  con- 

Said  F*arf’  Tnhnenr.  «  1  f^rence  May  2.  He  gave  re¬ 

news  mantin  Joh*lson,  g^eral  porters  an  hour-by-hour  ac- 
There’s  Press,  count  of  the  surrender  nego- 

newftLD  '^®'’  ®  tiations  with  Gestapo  Chief 

‘■Wx,  *  1  XI.  X  >-  Heinrich  Himmler  since  April 

24  when,  he  disclosed,  American 
it  nirJi'  •  ®  ^ys  ai^  spread  ^nd  British  ministers  to  Sweden 
miaht^  K*  ®  had  been  summoned  by  Swedish 

u  par?  ®‘*x  When  Foreign  Minister  Gunther  and 

V”™-®  select  the  ten  advised  of  Himmler’s  surrender 
Diggest  stories  of  the  year  it  offer 

nno!  U  In  ■  this  burst  of  diplomatic 

^*'^®  frankness  appeared  justification 

•  •  •  for  the  rumors,  speculation,  and 

Editors  were  getting  a  ponder-  out-and-out  prediction  of  the 
I®sson  in  news  evaluation,  war’s  impending  end  by  Wash- 
virtually  every  day  and  in  ington  reporters  and  newspapers 
every  edition  we’ve  had  several  throughout  the  country. 
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For  Mr.  Grew’s  play-by-play 
account  corresponded  in  time  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  brief  but  porten¬ 
tous  little  pieces  that  kept 
trickling  over  the  wires  out 
of  Washington,  and  in  some  pa¬ 
pers  were  played  under  small 
black  “EXITIA”  heads,  during 
the  period  he  described. 

The  April  24  meeting  in 
Sweden  understandably  went 
unreported  by  the  U.  S.  press. 
But  when,  on  April  25,  President 
Truman  made  an  unprecedented 
trip  to  the  Pentagon  and  joined 
in  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  chiefs  of  staff.  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  were  agog. 

“President  Truman  paid  a 
one-hour  and  forty  minute  visit 
today  to  Army  headquarters  at 
the  Pentagon  Building.”  they 
reported  with  an  excitement  that 
didn’t  show  in  their  conserva¬ 
tive  dispatches.  “Mr.  Truman 
went  directly  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson.  .  .  .” 

Revealed  Mr.  Grew:  “April  25 
— Meeting  at  Pentagon  Building 
.  .  .  The  President  sends  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Marshal  Stalin  summar¬ 
izing  the  Himmler  offer  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  governments  propose  to  re¬ 
ject  it  and  to  inform  Himmler 
that  unconditional  surrender  to 
the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  ac¬ 
ceptable  offer.” 

The  newsmen  speculated  heav¬ 
ily  when  on  April  25  the  Soviet 
Charge  d’Affaires  called  upon  Mr. 
Grew,  who  immediately  there¬ 
after  went  into  conference  with 
President  Truman.  The  inci¬ 
dent  was  again  reported  con¬ 
servatively,  but  with  plenty  be¬ 
tween  the  lines. 

Revealed  Mr.  Grew:  “April  25. 
noon,  EWT.  Soviet  Charge 
d'Affaires  A.  I.  Movikoff  calls 
unon  Mr.  Grew  and  presents 
Marshal  Stalin’s  reply  thanking 
the  President  for  the  information 
and  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
message  to  Stockholm.” 

So,  like  a  well- written  mystery 
story,  the  clues  were  all  there — 
and  like  good  detectives,  the 
newsmen  found  them.  The  de¬ 
nouement  came  in  the  late  af¬ 
ternoon  headlines  on  April  28: 

SAY  U.  S.  AND  GREAT  BRIT¬ 
AIN  SPURN  NAZI  PEACE  BID: 
REDS  MUST  GET  OFFER. 

That  story,  which  set  the  stage 
for  and  preceded  the  now  his¬ 
toric  Associated  Press  German 
surrender  report,  may  have  as 
well  considerable  significance 
in  explaining  it. 


of  WeeL: 

MUNICH  REVOLTS 
MUSSOLINI  KILLED 
REICHSTAG  SEIZED 
HITLER  A  SUICIDE 
BERLIN  CAPTURED 
ITALY  WAR  ENDS 
HAMBURG  FALLS 
SURRENDER  NEAR 


For  it,  also,  came  out  of  San 
Francisco. 

It,  also,  was  an  exclusive  story, 
according  to  Reuters. 

“Here,  for  the  record,  is  how 
Reuters  led  the  world  on  the 
Himmler  Unconditional  Sur¬ 
render  story.”  declares  a  state¬ 
ment  by  D.  Kimpton  Rogers, 
Reuters  manager  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

“At  1  a.m.  PWT,  April  28.  Paul 
Scott  Rankine.  chief  of  the 
Reuters  Washington  bureau  and 
diplomatic  correspondent  for 
that  agency  at  UNCIO  walked 
up  to  the  Western  Union  counter 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  with  the  scoop  of  his — 
and  many  other  people’s — life. 

“This  is  the  story  he  flashed  in 
two  brief  takes  to  his  head  office 
in  London: 

“  ‘It  was  authoritatively  stated 
in  official  circles  here  tonight 
that  a  message  from  Himmler 
guaranteeing  German  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  Britain  and 
the  United  States  but  not  to 
Russia  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
British  and  United  States  gov¬ 
ernments.  .  . 

“Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  informed  those  who  deliv¬ 
ered  Himmler’s  message  that 
they  will  accept  unconditional 
surrender  only  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Allies. 

“The  story  hit  London  not 
long  before  mid-day  BDST. 
Within  seconds  it  was  reflashed 
to  almost  every  comer  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  Within  half  an  hour 
every  evening  paper  in  Great 
Britain  wrecked  their  front 
pages  to  banner-line  Rankine’s 
story. 

“.  .  .  Said  Churchill,  ‘It  has 
been  recorded  by  Reuters  that 
unconditional  surrender  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Himmler.  .  .  .’” 

American  stories  were  based 
on  Churchill’s  authority. 

Thus  AP’s  controversial  piece 
actually  had  been  preceded  out 
of  San  Francisco,  by  a  few 
hours,  by  a  world  beat  on  Himm¬ 
ler's  peace  offer. 

The  AP  story  on  Saturday 
night,  and  President  Truman’s 
denial,  appearing  in  Sunday 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


AP  Official  Recounts 
Origin  of  Peace  Report 


At  the  request  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Paul  Miller,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  in  charge  of  its 
staff  covering  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  at  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  ( normally  stationed  in 
Washington)  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  coverage  of 
Senator  Connolly's  “peace"  re¬ 
port  of  April  28: 

“THE  Conference  staff  of  the 

AP  had  learned  and  had  re¬ 
ported  exclusively  earlier  in  the 
day  that  exchanges  were  under 
way  between 
German  author¬ 
ities  and  the  Al¬ 
lied  govern¬ 
ments  looking 
toward  surren¬ 
der.  There  was 
the  greatest  ex¬ 
pectancy  among 
the  delegations 
from  all  over 
the  world. 

“In  the  Opera 
House,  only 
about  half  the 
delegates  were 
on  hand.  Among  them  sat,  side 
by  side,  Secretary  of  State  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Tom  Connally,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  vice-chairman  of 
tlje  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Speaker  after  speaker 
appeared  in  the  formal  program 
under  the  chairmanship  of  For¬ 
eign  Commissar  Molotov  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Between  -  times.  Stettinius 
and  Connally  held  earnest  con¬ 
versation. 

“Jack  Bell,  AP  political  news 
editor  from  Washington,  was 
watching  from  the  AP  box.  His 
specific  assignment  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  £he  American  delega¬ 
tion.  Bell  is  the  veteran,  experi¬ 
enced  head  of  AP’s  Senate  staff 
in  Washington.  He  knows  the 
delegates  intimately— Connally, 
Senator  Vandenberg,  Rep.  Sol 
Bloom — all  of  them.  Bell  saw 
a  messenger  go  down  the  aisle  to 
Stettinius.  The  Secretary  of 
State  turned  to  Connally  and 
they  conversed  briefly.  As  soon 
as  the  speaker  had  concluded, 
both  left. 

“Bell  ran  downstairs,  meeting 
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Connally  at  the  door,  and  walked 
with  him  to  the  sidewalk,  then 
across  the  street  to  Connally's 
car.  They  talked  further  there. 
Connally  drove  away  and  Bell 
dashed  into  the  AP  bureau  in 
the  Veterans  Building.  I  was 
in  personal  supervision  of  the 
bureau  just  then.  With  me  was 
W.  L.  Beale,  news  editor  from 
the  Washington  staff.  Bell 
shouted  that  he  had  been  told 
the  Germans  had  surrender^ 
and  it  would  be  announced  for¬ 
mally  very  soon. 

“Quickly,  Bell  detailed  what 
he  had  been  told — and  named  his 
source.  He  grabbed  copy  paper 
and  pounded  out  a  bulletin. 

“Beale  tore  Bell’s  bulletin 
from  the  typewriter.  Beale  and 
I  consider^  it. 

“Everyone  in  the  bureau 
knew  that  any  formal  surrender 
announcement  would  normally 
come  from  Eisenhower  or  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Big  Three.” 
but — from  close  contact  with 
U.  S.  as  well  as  foreign  delega¬ 
tions  here — AP  staffers  knew 
also  that  information  constantly 
was  being  exchanged,  and  that 
formal  announcements  often 
were  delayed.  For  example,  at 
that  very  hour,  reporters  had 
positive  information  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  al¬ 
ready  had  turned  down  one 
surrender  offer  from  Heinrich 
Himmler,  yet  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  did  not  come  for 
many  hours  and  then  from  Mos¬ 
cow. 

'Let  It  Go' 

“And  here  was  a  story  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  great  reporter  from 
a  source  which  could  scarcely 
be  doubted  in  such  a  situation. 

“Connally  himself  was  of  such 
position  that  he  could  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  highest  information. 

“So,  Bell’s  story  edited.  I  said 
‘let  it  go.’ 

“.The  first  bulletin  of  the  story 
— it  didn’t  quote  Senator  Con¬ 
nally  by  name  because  Connally 
had  not  authorized  use  of  his 
name — cleared  the  conference 
bureau  at  4:55  p.m.  Pacific  war 
time.  It  read: 

“  ‘San  Francisco,  April  28  ( AP) 
— Germany  has  surrendered  to 
the  Allied  governments  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  and  announcement  is 
expected  momentarily,  it  was 
stated  by  a  high  American  of¬ 
ficial  today.’ 

"Adds  to  the  bulletin  followed, 
relating  that  the  official  said  the 
surrender  actually  was  to  have 
been  announced  earlier  in  Wash¬ 
ington — but  for  reasons  unknown 
to  him  had  been  held  up;  that 
the  surrender  was  to  all  three 
Allied  governments,  instead  of 
the  two-way  offer  previously  re¬ 
jected  but  still  unannounced  by 
the  Allies. 

“Jack  Bell  hurried  to  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  headquarters 
of  the  American  delegation,  in¬ 
cluding  state  department  offi¬ 
cials. 

“One  of  the  half-dozen  tele¬ 
phones  on  the  conference  bureau 
news  desk  jangled.  It  was  Flora 


Miller 


PRESS  GETS  IN  ON  LINK-UP  IN  GERMANY 

IN  the  photo  above  Russian  and  American  soldiers  drink  a  toot  m 
meeting  at  Horgau.  Germany.  Sharing  in  the  enthusicua  s 
Ann  Stringer,  United  Press  war  correspondent 


Lewis  of  our  Washington  diplo¬ 
matic  staff.  As  Bell  ran  after 
Connally  leaving  the  Opera 
House,  she  had  pursued  Stettin¬ 
ius.  TTien  ^e  had  run  to  the 
nearest  telephone. 

“  ‘All  he  would  say  was  that 
he  was  going  to  an  important 
meeting,’  Miss  Lewis  said.  A 
paragraph  to  this  effect  was 
added  to  Bell’s  story. 

Written  Statement 

“Jack  Bell  went  in  to  see  Sen¬ 
ator  Connally  at  the  Fairmont. 
The  Senator  was  so  sure  of  the 
truth  of  the  surrender  report 
that  he  wrote  out  in  his  own 
hand  a  statement  to  be  given  to 
the  press  for  use  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  he  expected. 

“Connally’s  secretary  typed 
this  statement,  timing  it  at  5:25 
p.m..  Pacific  war  time,  and  gave 
Bell  a  copy.  Bell  telephoned 
the  bureau  and  dictated  the 
statement  to  be  held  on  the  desk. 

“Some  time  later  a  press  aide 
to  Stettinius  came  into  the  AP 
conference  bureau.  He  told  me 
that  Stettinius  had  made  no 
statement  and  would  not.  This 
also  was  reported. 

“Meantime,  the  AP  went  into 
action  in  Washington.  Only  a 
few  minutes  after  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  story  cleared,  quoting  the 
high  official,  the  AP  carried  the 
news  that  the  White  House  had 
no  word  of  the  reported  sur¬ 
render. 

“New  York  had  been  checking 
London  and  Paris. 

“Soon  there  was  a  bulletin 
from  Paris.  It  said  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters  had  no  information 
respecting  a  surrender.  But — 
and  significantly  in  light  of  the 
information  given  the  AP  in 
San  Francisco — the  Paris  story 
added  that  SHAEF  felt  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  surrender 
might  come  through  diplomatic 
rather  than  through  military 
channels. 

“Then  came  the  Washington 
flash: 

“  ‘Washington  —  Peace  Rumor 
Unfounded — Truman.’ 

“This  was  at  9:36  p.m..  Eastern 
war  time  (6:36  p.m.,  PWT). 

“I  reached  Bell  at  the  Fair¬ 
mont  and  told  him  of  President 
Truman’s  denial. 

“Bell  ran  to  Connally’s  office. 
Connally  said  he  had  just  heard 
the  denial  on  the  radio,  but  he 
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told  Bell  that  he  still  expected 
an  announcement  any  tii^ 
possibly  within  the  hour. 

For  Direct  Quotation 

“Reporting  this  to  me.  Bell  ! 
was  instructed  to  obtain  la- 
thorization  to  quote  ConniU; 
directly.  Bell  interrupted  S«- 
ator  and  Mrs.  Connally  at  diii- 
ner  and  asked  whether  the  Sei- 
ator  would  be  quoted  directly 
Connally  replied  that  he  would 

“Bell  reported  back  to  me 
that  Connally  had  given  autboii- 
zation  to  use  his  name.  I  at 
down  at  a  typewriter  and  wrote: 

“Bulletin: 

“  ‘San  Francisco,  April  28  (AP) 
Senator  Tom^  Connally,  Dmr  , 
crat,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  See-  i 
ote  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Amer 
icon  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference,  said  tonijlit 
that  he  expects  “momenterili 
an  announcement  that  Germeny 
had  surrendered  uncondUin- 
ally.’ 

“This  add  followed  imme¬ 
diately: 

“  ‘Connally  made  his  statement 
to  a  reporter  after  he  had  been 
informed  that  President  Tii- 
man,  in  Washington,  had  mid 
reports  of  Germany’s  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  were  w  ^ 
founded.  t 

“  ‘Earlier  in  the  day — eho^  _ 
after  4:30  p.m..  Pacific  wartime.  ■ 
Connally  told  a  reporter  ttei 
Germany’s  surrender  had  bee* 
received  and  that  an  annowttt 
ment  was  expected.  .  .  .’ 

“So  it  went,  as  the  entire 
story  was  rounded  up  ^ 
written  in  the  light  of  the 
House  denial.” 


CALENDAR 

May  11-12— Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assil 
spring  meeting,  Penn  Hams 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

May  13-14^Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  anmw 
executive  session,  Walfoid 
Hotel,  Danville. 

May  13-27— Chicago  Pre# 
Photographers  Assn.,  a'Hl'T 
photo  contest  and  exhimt 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  14-18  —  Newspaps 
Food  Editors’  conference,  w 
tel  Lexington,  New  York. 
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Peace  Flash  Denial  Sets  Off 
Rivalry  Among  Newspapers 


AP  Damned  and  Defended 
For  Story  from  Sen.  Connally 

A  JOURNALISTIC  controversy  ington  story  in  which  it  re- 
which  drew  bitterness  from  its  ported  President  Roosevelt  had 
parallel  of  27  years  ago  flared  requested  U.  S.  officials  to 
this  week  around  the  report  by  "stand  by  for  victory,”  the  Sun 
the  Associated  Press,  Apr.  28  ot 
Oermany's  capitulation. 

Rivalry  among  press  associa¬ 
tions  overflowed  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  newspapers  in 
a  manner  reminiscent  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  1890’s  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  denial  of  Senator 
Tom  Connally’s  announcement 
to  AP's  Jack  Bell  that  the  war 
in  Europe  was  ended. 

Some  papers  harked  back  to 
the  "false  armistice”  of  1918, 
turned  upon,  or  defended,  the 
Associated  Press,  then  turned 
upon  each  other. 

■nie  Associated  Press  did  an 
excellent  reporting  job,”  opined 
the  Newark  ( N.  J. )  Star-Ledger. 

'That  Colossal  News  Hoax,” 
the  St.  Louis  Star  Times  headed 
an  editorial,  borrowing  the 
phrase  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Nov.  8,  1918,  deplor¬ 
ing  U.P.’s  premature  armistice 
announcement  of  World  War  I. 

"^ame  on  both  our  news 
services.”  editorialized  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  frown¬ 
ing  equally  ui>on  AP  for  its 
shocking  error  in  prematurely 
announcing  the  unfounded  re¬ 
port  of  unconditional  sur¬ 
render”:  and  upon  U.P.,  which 
“itself  ended  the  war  so  far  as 
news  on  its  own  teletype  was 
concerned  and  started  a  war  of 
its  own  against  the  AP.” 

'U.  P,  Has  Been  Waiting' 

“How  sweet  is  revenge,  and  at 
last  after  nearly  27  long  years 
the  United  Press  and  Roy  How¬ 
ard  are  tasting  it,”  exulted  the 
Atlantic  Constitution. 

"The  United  Press  has  been 
waiting  since  8  p.m.,  Nov.  7, 

1918,  for  an  opportunity  to  give 
its  subscribers  such  a  statement,” 
said  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  a  paragraph  added  to 
the  U.P.  story  of  the  AP  report. 

"The  moral  of  AP's  false  Ger¬ 
man  surrender  story  ...  is  look 
before  you  leap,”  staff  members 
of  U.P.  were  reminded  in  a 
letter  from  Earl  Johnson,  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager. 

"The  report  of  the  German 
surrender,  transmitted  by  the 
Associated  Press  .  .  .  and  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  ‘high  government  offi¬ 
cial’  was  an  accurate  and  fac¬ 
tual  account  of  a  statement  to 
Associated  Press  staff  men  by 
Senator  Connally  ...  ”,  reported 
AP  in  a  note  to  its  editors. 

,  In  San  Francisco,  the  Chron- 
tcle  reproached  the  Call-Bulletin 
w  its  unqualified  “NAZIS 
QUIT”  headline. 

And  the  Chicago  Sun  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to 
^ide  the  AP  and  the  Chicago 
News.  In  an  editorial 
alluding  to  John  S.  Knight’s  de- 
n^ciation  of  International 
News  Service’s  recent  Wash- 


declared 

“Any  news  agency  might 
have  handled  Senator  Con¬ 
nally’s  surrender  scoop  as  the 
Associated  Press  handled  it  last 
Saturday  night. 

“Nevertheless  and  notwith¬ 
standing,  there  is  a  good  deep 
stomach  laugh  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  .self-satisfied  and 
pompous  AP  that  got  caught. 
Goodness  gracious:  it  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  John  S. 
Knight  was  writing  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  in  reference 
to  another  phony  peace  report: 

“  ‘When  the  INS  flashed  that 
the  Germans  had  quit,  the  old 
telegraph  editor  suggested  that 
we  had  better  wait  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  AP.  .  .  .  Let’s 
see  what  the  AP  says.  They 
have  made  mistakes,  too,  but  not 
on  the  end  of  a  war.’  ” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
feeling  was  freely  express^  in 
editorial  columns  throughout 
the  land  that  despite  President 
Trumen’s  denial  of  the  AP 
story,  there  might  be  something 
to  it. 

“.  .  .  It  will  please  all  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  inspire  confi- 
denoe  in  the  readers  by  the  mil¬ 
lions,  to  know  that  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  sent  out  no  fairy 
tale  but  what  it  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  to  be  fact,”  com¬ 
mented  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Press  Herald. 

According  to  a  rough  check 
by  AP,  about  25  newspapers 
banner-lined  the  story  and  hit 
the  streets  before  President 
Truman  had  issued  his  denial. 
Some  went  “all  out”  in  their 
headlines,  as  did  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  ( GERMANY  SUR¬ 


RENDERS);  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  (GERMANY  GIVES  UP); 
the  Oakland  Post  -  Enquirer 
(GERMANY  QUITS). 

Perhaps  the  most  exhuberant 
play  appeared  in  the  London 
News  World,  which  declared, 
ALL  OVER,  THIS  IS  V-DAY. 

Most  papers  qualifled  their 
streamers:  NAZIS  QUIT.  FRIS¬ 
CO  HEARS  (New  York  Daily 
News):  REPORT  GERMANY 
GIVES  UP  ( New  York  Sunday 
Mirror ) ;  GERMAN  SURREN¬ 
DER  REPORTED  AFTER  UL¬ 
TIMATUM  BY  ALLIES  (New 
York  Times):  NAZIS  SURREN¬ 
DER  UNCONDITIONALLY, 
HIGH  AMERICAN  OFFICIAL 
DECLARES  (New  York  Herald 
Tribune):  REPORT  NAZI  SUR¬ 
RENDER  ( Chicago  Herald- 
American ) . 

The  Chicago  Sun,  not  an  AP 
member  and  relying  on  U.P., 
went  through  a  jittery  90  min¬ 
utes  of  waiting  for  official  con¬ 
firmation  from  Washington  .  .  . 
as  did  many  papers  elsewhere. 
U.P.  bulletin  leads  from  Wash¬ 
ington  indicated  the  President 
would  soon  have  an  important 
statement  to  make.  Whether 
it  would  be  confirmation  or  de¬ 
nial  no  one  was  quite  sure. 

Sun's  First  Edition  Delayed 

James  Mulroy,  Sun  assistant 
managing  editor,  held  up  the 
first  edition  until  President 
Truman  announced  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  story, 
then  put  the  paper  to  bed  with 
the  double  banner  line  stating: 
PEACE  RUMOR  FALSE.  TRU- 
.MAN  ANNOUNCES. 

’The  Chicago  Times,  which  an¬ 
nounced,  GERMANY  QUITS! 
under  a  reversed  “Victory  Ex¬ 
tra”  line,  declared  in  a  Monday 
editorial,  “We  have  to  apologize 
to  our  readers.  Whether  the 
delinquency  is  upon  Sen.  Con¬ 
nally  or  the  Associated  Press 
our  readers  will  have  to  judge.” 

In  explanatory  stories  from 
San  Francisco,  AP  and  U.P.  re¬ 
ported  an  interview  with  Con- 
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BOYLE  GETS  STORY  OF  RED-YANK  LINK-UP 

TWO  Russian  soldiers  in  Torgau.  Germany.  listen  in  os  Sgt.  David 
T.  Colin  of  University  City.  Mo.,  is  interviewed  by  Associated 
Press  Correspondent  Hal  Boyle. 


nally,  after  the  Truman  denial, 
in  which  AP  newsmen  accused 
U.P.  reporters  of  “attempting  to 
place  words  in  the  Senator’s 
mouth,”  and  the  UP.  writer 
quoted  Connally  as  declaring  of 
his  “victory  ”  statement,  “No,  I 
didn’t  say  anything  like  that.” 

Appearing  side  by  side  in 
many  newspapers,  they  gave 
different  impressions  of  Con¬ 
nally’s  willingness  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  statements 
credited  to  him  by  AP,  causing 
one  newspaper  to  declare: 

“We  used  part  of  the  U.P.  ac¬ 
count  as  a  choice  between  two 
poor  jobs  of  reporting.” 

In  radio  stations  about  the 
country,  announcers  went  on 
the  air  with  unrehearsed  exalta¬ 
tions  of  victory,  many  of  which 
were  turned  into  bitter  criticism 
of  AP  and  “the  wire  services. ' 

Washington  newsmen  were 
not  caught  off  guard,  and  the 
special  press  conference  at  the 
\^ite  House  found  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  ready  to  receive  what 
most  expected  would  be  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  story. 

United  Press  reported,  "Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  tonight  held  him¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  announce 
the  end  ot  the  war  in  Europe. 
Stephen  Early,  special  assistant 
to  the  President,  said  that  while 
there  was  ‘no  official'  confirma¬ 
tion  of  a  German  collapse,  prep¬ 
arations  were  being  made  for 
Mr.  Truman  to  ‘issue  a  procla¬ 
mation’  in  person  to  the  nation 
over  all  radio  networks.” 

Said  INS,  “Momentary  an¬ 
nouncement  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  that  Gernvany  has  surren¬ 
dered  unconditionally  was  be¬ 
lieved  certain  by  swiftly  devel¬ 
oping  events  at  the  White  House 
tonight.” 

Reported  AP,  “The  White 
House  said  tonight  (at  8:30 
P.M.,  EWT)  that  no  official  con¬ 
firmation  had  been  received  on 
reports  that  Germany  had  sur¬ 
rendered  unconditionally,  but 
that  if  such  confirmation  came 
President  Truman  would  issue 
a  proclamation.” 

Lessons  Are  Pondered 

In  the  midst  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  the  wire  services  pon¬ 
dered  the  lessons  learned  from 
AP’s  report. 

Said  Seymour  Berkson  of 
INS,  which  had  neither  carried 
the  story  nor  participated  in 
the  recriminations.  “This  has 
been  an  example  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  utmost  vigilance 
on  any  loophole  where  error 
may  occur. 

“The  public  is  apt  sometimes 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
millions  (rf  words  are  trans¬ 
mitted  daily,  and  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  error  is  always  pres¬ 
ent.  Any  error  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  the  over-all  job 
being  done. 

“.  .  .  To  nm  down  AP  in  any 
blanket  way  for  its  error  runs 
down  public  confidence  in  news 
services,  arid  that  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy.” 

AP  declared  its  peace  report 
did  not  indicate  any  fundamen¬ 
tal  flaw  in  its  reporting  system 
or  precautions  against  error. 

“Here  was  a  story  obtained 
by  a  great  reporter  from  a 
source  which  could  scarcely  be 
doubted  in  such  a  situation,”  said 
a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  carried  in  full  on  piage  8. 
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Forrest  Sees  World’s  Press 
Fighting  for  Treaty  Clause 


Editors  Will  Back  Demand, 
He  Soys  After  Global  Tour 

By  Jerry  Walker 


LI  other  lands.  But  in  India  thn 

M  £■  came  face  to  face  with  the  effeS 

Q  ^  some  American  muckraklM 

of  a  dozen  or  more  years  aio 
Books  by  Upton  Sinclair  ud 
Gilbert  Seldes  with  their  putm, 

C  ”  I  1 1  Ct 

body  and  soul  by  the  advertisers 
were  quoted  to  the  visiting  edi¬ 
tors,  and  more  than  once  Mr 
practiced  what  the  visiting  edi-  Forrest  answered  the  chaliengt 
tors  were  preaching.  with  the  simple  retort  that  it’s 


tors  were  preaching.  with  the  simple  retort  that  its 

1  I  fp  “I  merely  told  him,”  Mr.  For-  the  people  who  keep  the  press 

lOai  lour  rest  related,  “that  he  could  go  objective. 

to  America,  travel  wherever  he  it  was  readily  understood  by 
wanted  unmolested,  see  what  he  the  sceptics  that  a  newspaper 
wanted,  and  even  send  out  without  circulation  also  was  one 
stories  critical  of  the  President,  that  carried  little  advertising 
Whiie  no  punitive  action  might  if  he  were  so  inclined,  and  he  ^he  Russians,  while  staunchly 
>  nre.ijcribed  to  back  un  the  free  wniiM  not  he  thrown  into  iail.  .  .  _  i _ j 


A  MAP  of  the  world-just  an  While  no  punitive  action  might  if  he  were  so  inclined,  and  he  The  Russians,  while  staunchly 
everyday  map  with  nations  be  prescribed  to  back  up  the  free  would  not  be  thrown  into  jail,  defending  their  brand  of  W. 

boundaries  and  names,  not  a  map  press  clause  in  the  treaty,  there  The  Italian’s  reply  was:  "I  j__ _ the  eHitorc  are 

with  "pockets”  would  be  on  record,  in  the  re-  can’t  believe  it.”  hv  the  government 

port  which  Mr.  Forrest’s  com-  The  20-year  suppression  of  attentively 

mittee  is  compiling  for  world-  truth  in  the  press  under  Musso-  American  side  of  the  storv 

wide  distribution,  the  intentions  Hni.  amounting  to  hypnotism  entertained  Messrs.  ForreJ  K 

of  the  pvernments  as  expressed  the  people,  and  the  long  peri^  q;,!  Ackerman  lavUh 

m  written  statements  quotations  of  Nazi  venom  and  lies  in  the  -There  were  many  toasts."  » 

in  the  press,  and  other  docu-  German  press  were  handy  argu-  ’ 

ments.  ments  for  the  ASNE  crusaders  in  (Continued  on  page  63) 


with  "pockets” 
and  “bulges”  de¬ 
fined — hung  ap- 
prcHiriately  as  a 
backdrop  in  his 
office  while  Wil¬ 
bur  S.  Forrest, 
assistant  editor 
of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
brought  together 
in  a  running 
story  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  40,- 
000-mile  mission  Fo: 
in  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  information. 


There  were  many  toasts,"  Ifr 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


ments.  ments  for  the  ASNE  crusaders  in  (Continued  on  page  63) 

The  committee’s  report,  Mr.  - - - — — 

Forrest  said,  will  be  an  exhaust-  _  __  __  _  • 

j^SrSrdSi?nTwS?hrt?i‘;^  Reds  Free  Ed  Beattie; 

ASNE  representatives  stopped  " 

count  of  a  40,-  off  in  more  than  a  score  of  cities.  A 

000-mile  mission  Forrest  Conditions  under  which  the  press  ^  XHlUx6CL 

in  the  cause  of  operates  in  those  places,  political  *  w 

freedom  of  information.  considerations,  and  editors' hopes  i.r  tt  -a  j  w  ttt.  u  j  ,  ^ 

Since  mid-January,  Mr.  For-  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  re-  EDWARD  W.  BEATTIE,  United  his  rescu^ 
rest  had  visited  virtually  every  port  but  the  emphasis  is  to  be  on  .  corresponderU  cap-  cern  for  Beattie  s  safety.  ^ii 

nation  on  friendly  terms  with  the  postwar  achievement  of  France  was  heightened  recently  when 

the  U.  S.  to  build  the  foundation  the  world  freedom  of  informa-  ,  September,  was  liberated  a  an  American  colonel  interned 
for  peace  on  the  basis  of  factual  tion.  days  ago  when  Russian  with  Beattie  at  the  Moorsbur* 


information.  As  first  vice-presi-  “Everywhere  we  went,”  said 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Mr.  Forrest,  "we  were  besieged 
Newspaper  Editors,  he  was  with  questions  concerning  cur- 
riiairman  of  the  three-man  Com-  rent  conditions  as  we  found 
mittee  on  World  Freedom  of  them,  but  we  made  it  a  firm 
Information,  his  colleagues  being  policy  to  refrain  from  comment 
Ralph  E.  McGill,  editor  of  the  because  our  mission  was  pri- 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution,  and  marily  to  deal  with  press  condi- 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  tions  after  the  war  when  politi- 
Columbia  University  Graduate  cal  censorship  cannot  be  im- 
School  of  Journalism.  posed  under  the  guise  of  national 

From  place  to  place  on  the  security.” 
journey,  reports  had  come  Bright  Outlook  in  France 

I"  France  the  committee  found 
covering  the  editors  conversa  ^  bright  spot,  a  real  liberation 

press.  not  Only  from  the 
domination  of  the  Nazis  but  from 
back  in  New  pre-war  corruption  of  Big 
Money.  Practically  all  the  old 
tho  mis.  P^pers,  which  had  thrived  on 

sini^has  P^id-for  editorials  and  subsidized 

Sion  has  accomplished?  m.KUn 


tion.  ^ew  days  ago  when  Russian  with  Beattie  at  the  Moorsbur* 

“Everywhere  we  went,”  said  troops  took  Luckenwald  prison  prison  camp  reported  that  tbe 
Mr.  Forrest,  "we  were  besieged  correspondent  had  declined  Get- 

man  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  write  or  broadcast  for 
them,  and  later  had  defied 
threats  of  violence  if  he  did  not 
comply. 

At  Moorsburg,  liberated  bjr 
the  U.  S.  ’Third  Army,  the  col¬ 
onel,  Paul  R.  Good  of  Corvallii. 
Oregon,  said  on  Tuesday: 

“Beattie  just  laughed  at  the 
Germans.  He  was  a  hell  of  a 
fine  soldier.” 

K*  commiiiee  louna  When  taken  captive  in  Septem- 

spot,  a  real  liberation  Beattie  Frye  her,  Beattie  had  been  at  the  front 

of  the  press,  not  only  from  the  for  only  a  short  time.  He  wu 

domination  of  the  Nazis  but  from  camp.  United  Press  reported  this  with  Gen.  Patton’s  forces  during 

another  correspond-  the  drive  through  Normandy  to 

William  Frye  of  Associated  Paris.  He  paused  in  the  Frendi 

SaEf  Press,  was  reportedly  seriously  capital  for  a  brief  time  to  serve 

m.hi^  injured  in  a  jeep  accident.  as  temporary  manager  of  his 

win  'hn  Beattie’S  liberation  service’s  bureau  there,  then  left 

""Ik"-?  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  Ninth  for  the  Moselle  sector. 


Sion  has  accomplished?”  m.hil^  injured  in  a  jeep  accident.  as  temporary  manager  of  his 

Mr.  Forrest  had  a  ready  an-  "In  'h niff  ffthTfa’  fi"  Word  of  Beattie’s  liberation  service’s  bureau  there,  then  left 

swer.  He  believes  that  the  news-  nomL  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  Ninth  for  the  Moselle  sector, 

paper  ^itors  of  toe  nations  the  aSeiff  Army  Headquarters  in  Germany  ^P  correspondent  Willto 

Committee  visited  will  back  up  one  Le  Figaro,  which  refused  Lieut.  Robert  Harvey,  ^rye  was  severely  Injured  April 

any  demand  toe  government  of  a„  fflouir  Chicago,  a  Flying  Fortress  -g  a  feen  in  which  he  wis 


to  b^w  To  colTaMon  w^^lth; 


the  U.  S.  makes  for  inclusion  of  _ _  _  .lavigaiui,  wliu  iiau  icxv 

a  pledge  of  news  freedom  in  the  wald  the  day  before, 

peace  treaties.  He  believes  fur-  Although  Beattie  had  lost 

ther  they  wili  not  let  the  cause  unwi  ricnf  nlli  some  weight,  the  lieutenant  said, 

die;  that  they  will  keep  it  alive  ^  t^^s  ^“/frrTsr  ^lu  was  in  good  health, 
in  news  stories  and  editorials.  JYlL*  “He  must  have  been  a  big 


or  ynicago,  a  riying  r  ortress  39  when  a  jeep  in  which  he  w*s 
navigator,  who  had  left  Lucken-  returning  from  the  British  Sec- 
wald  the  day  before.  Armv  Pmnt  in  Germinr 


in  news  stories  and  editorials.  ^^T'for  the  kln^W  freedom 
Nation  on  Its  Honor  which  has  made  the  U.S.  press 

The  pledge  would  put  the  independent  of  the  government, 
signatory  nation  on  its  honor  There  is  only  one  government 
to  enforce  the  principles  of  a  regulation  upon  which  they  have 
free  exchange  of  information  agreed — that  is  a  minimum  sub- 


u  j  1  +  o”**  Army  Front  in  Germsny 
Although  Beattie  had  lost  crushed  between  a  trudi 

me  weight,  the  lieutenant  said,  ^  tree. 

(  was  in  good  health.  „  „  i.  n  r.  *  _ 

“He  must  have  been  a  hie  Don  Campbell.  Reuters  cow 


fight  for  the  kind  of  freedom  .Y  spondent  who  was  riding  in  the 

which  has  made  the  U.S.  press  same  jeep,  said  Frye  was  taken 

independent  of  the  government.  ^  unconscious  to  a  casualty  clear 

He  added  that  the  correspond-  ‘ng  station  where  a  preliminary 


to  enforce  the  principles  of  a  regulation  upon  which  they  have  examination  showed  leg  and 

free  exchange  of  information  agr^— that  is  a  minimum  sub-  ®  ^ back  injuries  possibly  includini 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  scription  price.  In  this,  Mr.  tue  senior  American  omcer  at  fractured  oelvis 
to  refrain  from  government  in-  Forrest  said,  the  French  editors  Luckenwald  and  plann^  r’amr.hoii  linrf  been  cov- 

terference  with  the  press  in  any  see  a  guarantee  against  revival  ^cre  until  all  the  American  „  _a  mbe 

manner.  of  a  subsidized  give-away  news-  prisoners  had  bwn  returned  to  ering  the  croMings  of 

More  than  being  on  its  honor,  paper.  The  new  papers  are  plan-  ^  fi^^an^fnfnred  foot 

toe  party  to  the  treaty  would  ning  to  make  their  way  after  f,l1Llriv"inached  to 

become  suspect  among  the  en-  the  war  with  circulation  revenue  Nazis  last  Sept.  12  wh^  he,  to-  .  'Yf.®  ^  ip 

tire  family  of  nations  the  mo-  and  legitimate  advertising.  Wright  Biyan  of  the  Washington  burwu  of  ^ 

ment  there  was  any  indication  An  editor  in  Italy,  where  some  ^^e  Atlanta  Jour^l  and  John  where  he  cover^  mil^ry 

of  tampering  with  toe  news.  Ajs  semblance  of  a  free  press  has  Mecklin  of  the  Chic^o  Sun,  was  He  continued  this  work  in 

Mr.  Forrest  explain^,  everyone  been  revived  under  the  guidance  cruising  roads  near  Chaumont  in  don  until  SHAEF 

would  want  to  investigate  im-  of  Allied  army  officers  and  the  ®  Jeep  and  ran  into  a  German  France.  He_  covered  toe 

mediately  to  see  what  else  that  OWI.  told  the  committee  point-  patrol.  Mecklin  later  escaped.  Itoine  crossing  near  Wesei  » 

nation  was  up  to.  blank  he  didn't  believe  the  U.  S.  For  some  time  before  news  of  March. 


For  some  time  before  news  of  March. 
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Chicago  Dailies  Stir  Public 
Demand  for  Better  Housing 


Herald-American  Series  and  Contest 
Spearhead  Civic  Improvement  Drive 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Ruppel 


CHICAGO,  May  2 — It  was  Ed 

Lahey,  Chicago  Daily  News 
writer,  who  said;  “Housing  is 
like  the  weather 
—  everybody 
tyikii  about  it, 
but  nobody  does 
an^bing  about 
it." 

Another  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper 
man,  Louis  Rup- 
pei,  executive 
editor  of 
Hearst’s  Chicago 
Herald  -  Ameri¬ 
can  and  previ¬ 
ously  a  captain 
in  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  serving  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific,  early  this  year  de¬ 
cided  to  “do  something’’  about 
diicago’s  housing  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems. 

His  approach  has  been  bold 
and  sweeping  —  from  “Dirty 
Shirt  Town"  to  a  $25,000  Better 
Chicago  Contest  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who  was  anxious  to  see 
something  constructive  done 
about  Chicago’s  knotty  civic 
problems,  including  the  city's 
“horse -and -buggy”  transporta¬ 
tion  system. 

Ruppel  launched  his  “Dirty 
Shirt”  series  right  after  New 
Year’s  and  for  a  month  the 
paper  virtually  had  the  town 
standing  on  its  head  with  the 
shocking  conditions  revealed  in 
text  and  pictures.  It  was  an 
effective  demonstration  of  group 
effort  in  modern  muck-raking, 
from  a  journalistic  standpoint. 
At  the  peak  of  the  campaign, 
the  Herald-American  had  10 
staff  men  working  on  the  story. 
The  series  appeared  under  the 
byline  of  William  Tell  ( William 
Cartan,  rewrite  man). 

Other  Dailies  Pitch  In 


Although  other  Chicago  dailies 
had  and  have  since  taken  up 
the  campaign  to  make  Chicago 
a  more  livable  city,  the  Herald- 
American’s  “Dirty  Shirt  Town” 
series  was  the  spearhead  of  the 
drive  to  get  immediate  action 
from  an  aroused  citizenry  and 
public  officials.  Devoting  an 
average  of  four  pages  daily  to 
the  story,  the  Hearst  paper  pre¬ 
sented  graphically  the  seamy 
side  of  Chicago’s  “Tobacco 
Road.” 

Early  in  the  series,  William 
Tell  directed  his  attack  at  the 
mayor’s  office,  stating  in  part; 

“Always  anxious  to  keep  the 
heat  off  the  mayor’s  ofiffce.  His 
Nibs,  Ed  Kelly  himself,  took  in 
the  show  ( ‘Tobacco  Road’ ) ,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  mass  of  filth  and 
chased  it  out  of  town.  .  .  .  But 
all  the  while,  Chicago  had  a 
Tobacco  Road  of  its  own  right 


in  its  very  backyard — the  world’s 
greatest  collection  of  slums, 
where  incredible  misery,  squalor 
and  suffering  fester  in  hovels 
unfit  for  human  habitation! 

“Chicago,  in  fact,  still  is  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  this  dying  city  of 
living  people,  the  City  of  Decay, 
behind  a  magnificent  lakefront 
facade.” 

Louie  Ruppel,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  tabloid  Chicago 
Times,  and  fresh  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  where  he  had  done  a  little 
post-war  thinking  while  engaged 
with  the  Japs,  was  not  content 
merely  to  print  the  facts.  He 
want^  action  for  a  Better  Chi¬ 
cago. 

In  the  same  issue  telling  about 
Chicago’s  Tobacco  Road  slums, 
William  Tell  had  this  front-page 
boldface  box,  addressed  as  a 
memo  to  Gov.  Green  and  Mayor 
Kelly: 

“I  saw  by  yesterday’s  Daily 
News  that  you  gents  are  willing 
to  sit  down  together  and  work 
out  Chicago’s  problems. 

“Okay,  that’s  great! 

“But — WHEN  are  you  going 
to  get  together? 

“Look,  Mr,  Mayor,  why  not 
have  Secretary  Miss  O’Neil  get 
Gov.  Green  on  the  telephone 
and  make  a  date  to  see  him  right 
away? 

“One  will  get  you  five  that 
you’ll  make  a  lot  of  friends  if 
you  do.  And  so  will  the  gov¬ 
ernor  if  he  gets  together  with 
you  right  now.” 

News  Series  by  Biossat 

TTie  Herald-American  was  not 
alone  in  its  campaign  for  a  Bet¬ 
ter  Chicago.  Ed  Lahey  of  the 
Daily  News  had  previously  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  on  the  high  cost  of 
building,  showing  how  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  allowed  labor  and 
material  costs  to  reach  a  point 
where  private  home  construc¬ 
tion  required  considerable  capi¬ 
tal. 

Then  in  February,  the  Dally 
News  began  a  series  of  15  arti¬ 
cles  by  Bruce  Biossat  on  what 
Chicago  can  do  now  to  begin 
wiping  out  its  costly  blighted 
areas.  Tlie  Daily  News  outlined 
an  11 -point  program  for  slum 
clearance,  declaring: 

“The  common  ground  toward 
which  planners,  builders,  realty 
men,  housing  officials  and  social 
scientists  have  progressed  may 
be  broadly  described  thus: 

“The  campaign  against  blight 
and  related  urban  evils  must  be 
as  big  in  scale  as  are  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Every  phase  of  the  at¬ 
tack — ^planning,  land  acquisition 
and  building — must  be  conceived 
and  carried  out  with  a  boldness 
hitherto  never  contemplated.” 

’The  Chicago  Sun  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  also  carried  a  series  on 


the  “Negro  Housing  Nightmare  ’ 
during  January.  Written  by 
Paul  T.  Gilbert  and  J.  M.  Klein, 
the  Sun  series  told  of  “coal  bin 
homes”  and  asserted  that  ani¬ 
mals  in  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  were 
more  comfortably  housed  than 
some  240,000  Chicago  families, 
whites  and  Negroes,  “living  in 
fire  traps,  in  dilapidated,  unsani¬ 
tary  and  substandard  buildings.” 

’The  Sun,  incidentally,  com¬ 
mended  the  Herald-American’s 
sensational  “Dirty  Shirt  Town” 
series  in  an  editorial,  urging  the 
mayor  and  the  governor  to  get 
together  and  work  out  a  joint 
solution  to  some  of  Chicago’s 
problems. 

The  General  Clark  Hotel  fire 
in  Chicago’s  Loop  last  January, 
resulting  in  a  heavy  loss  of  life, 
caused  the  Times  to  swing  into 
action  with  a  crusade  against 
firetraps.  The  Times  campaign, 
as  dramatic  in  some  respects  as 
the  Dirty  Shirt  series,  resulted 
in  more  rigid  inspection  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings  and  a 
stricter  city  ordinance  against 
those  guilty  of  maintaining  fire- 
traps. 

Results  to  Date 

Ruppel  had  returned  from  the 
Pacific  impressed  with  the  think¬ 
ing  of  America’s  service  men 
that  if  they  are  fighting  to  build 
a  better  world,  there’s  no  place 
like  a  man’s  hometown  to  start 
it.  His  campaign  was  divided 
into  three  parts: 

( 1 )  Shock  ’em  to  bring  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  attention  of  the 
public;  (2)  stimulate  public 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  it;  (3)  offer  some 
incentive  to  get  constructive 
action. 

With  the  Herald  -  American 
clamoring  for  action,  and  other 
Chicago  newspapers  advocating 
the  same  thing,  it  didn’t  take 
Mayor  Kelly  and  Gov.  Green 
too  long  to  see  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  was  on  the  side  of  the  press, 
and  that  they  had  better  act  at 
once.  TTiey  got  together  and  out 
of  their  Joint  conference  came  a 
proposal  for  public  ownership 
of  the  metropolitan  Chicago 
transit  lines  and  a  public  and 
private  housing  program. 

ITie  state  legislature  has 
passed  a  key  bill  on  slum  clear¬ 
ance  and  housing,  carrying  an 
emergency  clause,  which  sent  it 
direct  to  the  governor  for  his 
signature.  ’ITie  bill  gives  Chi¬ 
cago  the  authority  to  acquire 
blighted  areas,  clear  them  and 
sell  or  lease  them  for  re¬ 
development  to  both  the  Public 
Housing  Authority  and  to  pri¬ 
vate  concerns. 

Five  million  dollars  are  ear¬ 
marked  for  Cook  County  and 
^,000,000  for  downstate.  The 
Illinois  Housing  Board’s  pro¬ 
gram  seeks  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  in  those  areas  where 
private  initiative  can  compete 
with  subsidized  housing.  Chi- 
aago  voters  will  be  asked  in 
June  to  vote  on  a  $5,000,000  bond 


issue  to  supplement  the  state 
grant  of  equal  amount. 

As  the  Daily  News  pointed  out 
editorially,  the  Illinois  Housing 
Authority  seeks  “to  m^e  it 
easier  for  persons  in  all  income 
brackets  to  become  home  owners 
— and  direct  tax  payers.  More 
than  any  other  program,  it  seeks 
to  create  new  taxpaying  proper¬ 
ties.” 

Again  to  illustrate  how  news¬ 
paper  leadership  has  continued 
to  function  to  bring  about  action, 
it  remained  for  the  Herald- 
American,  with  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Hearst,  to 
furnish  the  necessary  boldness 
in  this  many-sided  endeavor.  On 
April  9,  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  a  $25,000  Better  Chi¬ 
cago  Contest  ( E&P,  April  14, 

p.  18). 

Details  $25,000  Contest 

The  Herald-American  will  pay 
$10,000  for  the  best  overall  plan 
for  making  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area  not  only  an  efficient 
workshop,  but  a  good  place  to 
live.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
a  prize  of  $5,000,  one  of  $2,000, 
seven  of  $1,000  each  and  two  of 
$500  each,  covering  various  com¬ 
munity  problems.  ’The  contest 
is  not  limited  to  Chicagoans  and 
the  deadline  for  entries  has  been 
set  for  midnight,  July  16. 

The  Sun  commended  Ruppel 
for  “taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth.” 
asserting  that  “even  if  no  def¬ 
inite  design  for  Chicago’s  future 
is  drawn  out  of  the  hat — and 
prize  contests  generally  don’t 
yield  that  kind  of  result — Mr. 
Ruppel  will  probably  succeed  in 
stirring  up  public  discussion  and 
increasing  awareness  of  the 
city’s  problems.” 

Ruppel  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  supersede  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission.  “We  are  not 
going  to  copyright  the  ideas 
which  will  be  submitted  in  the 
contest,”  he  said. 

City  Cornea  First 

“It’s  great  that  four  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  dailies  have  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  have  banged 
away  at  our  problems,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  think  it  proves  that 
we  are  interested  in  our  city 
first,  and  circulations  second.” 

Chicago  is  no  worse  off  than 
many  other  American  cities, 
where  slum  conditions  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  and  where  needs 
have  outgrown  facilities,  he  said. 
Ruppel  believes  it  is  “good  busi¬ 
ness”  for  Chicago  to  face  its 
problems  realistically,  even 
though  the  “dirty  shirt”  appella¬ 
tion  hurt  the  pride  of  many  in¬ 
fluential  citizens. 

“Chicago  had  been  a  city  of 
boosters,”  he  said,  “and  we  had 
no  way  of  measuring  the  public’s 
reaction  when  we  first  began 
our  campaign.  However,  98% 
of  the  people,  either  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  letter,  let  us  know  they 
were  for  it  100%.” 

The  campaign  is  Just  begin¬ 
ning  to  bring  results  and  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  united  support  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  newspapers  to  the  broad 
problem — although  differing  in 
some  details — is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  leadership  in  community  af¬ 
fairs. 
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Press  Becomes  Full  Partner 
In  School  Accrediting  Plan 


Journalism  Education  Standards 
To  Be  Defined  by  Committee 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


A  PLAN  for  the  accreditation 

of  U.  S.  Journalism-training 
Institutions  by  an  authority  rep¬ 
resenting  the  press  and  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
emerged  from  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  this 
week  in  New  York  City. 

Newspaper  men  and  journal¬ 
ism  educators  comprising  the 
Council  agreed  on  a  program 
for  rating  instruction  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  shake  college  journalism 
training  in  the  U.  S.  to  its  sub¬ 
basement,  and  perhaps  demolish 
a  considerable  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure. 

Represented  in  the  decision, 
intended  to  broaden  and  im¬ 
prove  journalism  instruction 
throughout  the  country,  were 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Inland  Press 
Association,  National  Editorial 
Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism. 

Press  Becomes  Active 

The  plan  involves  the  first 
Mjor  participation  of  the  press 
itself  into  the  educational  enter¬ 
prise  which  professes  to  train 
its  recruits.  Chairman  Richard 
Powell  Carter,  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and  World 
News,  and  cluirman  of  the 
ASNE  education  committee, 
said: 

“It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
bring  the  newspapers  into  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  ac¬ 
crediting  of  journalism  schools. 
This  is  the  most  progressive  step 
taken  in  journalism  education 
since  journalism  schools  were 
founded.  It  will  help  improve 
existing  standards.” 

The  program  calls  for  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  standards  for  journalism 
instruction,  and  the  creation  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  three 
newspaper  and  four  journalism 
school  representatives  for  ac¬ 
crediting  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  meeting  it. 

Actual  accreditation  will  be 
done  by  the  Council,  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee. 
The  plan  is  to  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  organizations 
represented  at  the  meeting,  but 
this  was  considered  a  formality 
because  those  organizations  had 
sent  representatives  committed 
to  such  a  procedure. 

Effect  of  the  program,  it  was 
foreseen,  will  be  the  elimination 
of  marginal  and  sub-marginal 
programs  for  training  in  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism,  and  the 
stepping  up  of  the  quality  of  in- 
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struction  among  many  of  those 
remaining. 

Some  540  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  offering  training  in 
vocational  journalism  would 
likely  be  affected.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  next  two 
years  some  60  institutions  would 
be  inspected  by  the  committee, 
or  by  regional  sub-committees, 
and  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  many  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  would  not  be  able  to 
qualify  and  would  disappear. 

Basis  for  the  opinion  was 
found  in  the  experience  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
and  other  professional  accredit¬ 
ing  bodies,  whose  refusal  to  ap¬ 
prove  an  institution  for  mem¬ 
bership  has  in  effect  been  a 
death  sentence. 

It  was  also  anticipated  that 
the  plan  might  head  off  a  rash  of 
post-war  journalism  programs  in 
institutions  not  now  offering 
them.  Said  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson  of  Northwestern.  “At  first 
it  seemed  that  the  war  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  non-pro¬ 
fessional  institutions  of  journal¬ 
ism.  But  instead,  there  are 
signs  they  are  mushrooming  all 
over  again.” 

A  system  of  accreditation  now 
conducted  by  the  AASDJ,  of 
which  there  are  34  member  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  to  which  non¬ 
member  schools  have  occasion¬ 
ally  voiced  strong  protest,  will 
be  superseded  by  the  new  pro¬ 


gram,  whose  chief  significance 
lies  in  the  participation  of  the 
press.  The  AASDJ  is  a  self  ac¬ 
crediting  and  self-perpetuating 
body  which  has  no  machinery 
for  the  elimination  of  members 
who  fall  below  its  standards,  and 
has  been  exclusively  a  college 
and  university  rather  than  joint 
college  and  press  organization. 
The  stigma  of  non-accreditation 
carried  over  but  little  into  the 
professional  field. 

The  new  program  gives  strong 
representation  on  the  accre¬ 
diting  committee  to  the  press, 
implying  acceptance  of  newspa¬ 
per  standards.  Whether  jour¬ 
nalism  institutions  can  survive 
the  blight  of  a  judgment  by 
such  a  group  that  “Your  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  press”  remains  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

Also  to  be  determined  is  the 
reaction  to  the  program  by  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators,  repre¬ 
senting  schools  not  accredited  to 
AASDJ,  and  which  in  part  con¬ 
stitutes  a  protest  against  what  a 
number  of  institutions  believe 
has  been  discrimination  by  the 
AASDJ  against  smaller  schools. 

It  was  admitted  at  the  meeting 
that  “some  present  members  of 
the  AASDJ  have  slipped  below 
the  organization’s  accrediting 
standard,  and  that  some  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  not  gained 
admission  probably  deserve  it.” 

“The  founders  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  (AASDJ)  and  those  who 
labored  in  this  field  in  the  early 
years  of  the  organization  brought 
some  order  out  of  chaos,”  de¬ 
clared  Dean  Fred  S.  Siebert  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  “How¬ 


RUTGERS'  FIRST  ALL-GIRL  JOURNALIST  CLASS 

IN  THE  first  exclusively  female  graduating  class  of  the  Rutgers  School 
of  Jomnalism  this  year  ore,  left  to  right:  Rose  Leslye  Samuelson, 
Toms  River,  N.  ].:  Marion  Irons,  Frattklin,  N.  Jj  Helen  Meyers,  Mill- 
town,  N.  Jj  Esme  Chester,  Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y.:  Jane  Hall,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  Iw*  and  Joaime  Peabody,  Stelton,  N.  J.;  front  of  machine, 
Shirley  Denenberg,  Bridgeport,  Conn»  and  Barbara  Osborn,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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ever,  the  time  has  come  for  m 
to  re-evaluate  both  the  lytten 
and  the  standards  of  accredlfi^ 

“The  present  system  does  not 
provide  for  any  periodic  evthr 
ation  of  the  educational  pr> 
gram  of  member  institutions. 

“The  impetus  for  the  re 
evaluation  of  our  accreditini 
system  has  come  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publi^ers.” 

Declared  Dean  Olson.  “A 
more  authoritative  and  compre 
hensive  system  of  accreditation, 
one  with  ‘teeth’  in  it  for  the 
elimination  of  members  who 
do  not  continue  to  measure  up," 
will  clear  up  “what  is  now  i 
very  confused  situation.” 

Possible  opposition  to  a  new 
accrediting  body  by  college  and 
university  presidents  themselvsi 
was  discussed  by  Dean  Siebert 
“^ucational  institutions  before 
the  war  were  almost  in  revolt 
against  increase  in  the  number 
of  accrediting  agencies,”  he 
pointed  out. 

A  tendency  toward  liberalh- 
ing  present  accrediting  standards 
of  the  AASDJ  was  evident 
throughout  the  two-day  session, 
with  several  speakers  indicating 
a  desire  for  wider  leeway  in 
evaluating  the  programs  of  in¬ 
dividual  institutions. 

Defends  Small  Schools 

“Schools  should  not  be  forced 
into  a  standard  program.”  de¬ 
clared  Dean  Ralph  Casey  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  “and 
smaller  schools  .should  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  terms  of  their  own  ob¬ 
jectives  rather  than  on  the  basil 
of  a  set  pattern. 

“If  we  have  minimum  quali- 
flcations,  some  schools  just  oa^ 
side  the  requirements  ^^11  high- 
pressure  their  presidents  to  im¬ 
prove  just  enough  to  get  in¬ 
side. 

“If  standards  are  too  rigid, 
too  much  specialization  and 
standardization  might  result 
And  small  schools  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  ^  what  they  are  not 
willing  to  do,  or  able  to  do.” 

Dean  Frank  L.  Mott  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  antici¬ 
pated  that  some  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AASDJ  may  be  “left 
by  the  roadside”  under  the  new 
procedure.  “Our  membership 
has  been  regarded  by  some  ai 
a  vested  interest,”  he  declared. 
“This  is  a  move  to  get  away 
from  all  that.” 

Organization  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  procedure  was  presented  by 
Dean  Mott.  Others  participating 
in  the  deliberations  included: 

David  Howe,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  and  vice-president  of 
the  ANPA  and  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
publisher  of  the  Minncopolii 
Times,  for  the  ANPA:  Dwight 
Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy  Rce* 
ord  newspapers,  for  the  ASNR 
Richard  Powell  Carter,  chair 
man,  for  the  SNPA:  Walter 
Crim,  publisher  of  the  Selem 
(Ind.)  Republican  Leader  and 
Walter  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle, tor 
the  NEA:  Fred  M.  PownaU,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Iowa  City  lowta. 
for  the  IPA:  and  Dean  CharUi 
E.  Rogers,  Iowa  State  Collegi: 
Dr.  Frederic  E.  Merwin,  Rutgeii 
University:  and  Dean  M.  Lyl* 
Spencer,  Syracuse  University. 
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CARTOONISTS'  TREATMENT  OF  THE  WEEK'S  SEE-SAW  NEWS  SITUATION 


WAITING  FOR  LOWDOWN 

Fred  O.  Seibel,  Richmond  Timet-Dispatch. 


U.  S.:  I'LL  SAY  IT  AGAIN  .  .  . 

Paulc  Protndcncc  Bulletin. 


Advertising  Increase 
Coming,  Leaders  Say 


MEDIA  can  look  to  a  substantial 

increase  in  their  advertising 
volume  once  the  war  is  com¬ 
pletely  over,  several  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  declared  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
queries.  That  increase  will  come 
both  from  advertisers  entering 
the  field  for  the  first  time  and 
from  old  ones  expanding  their 
promotion,  and,  by  encouraging 
full  consumption,  it  will  help  to 
avert  a  post-reconversion  de¬ 
pression. 

As  to  the  amount  of  increase 
Frederic  Gamble,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  estimated  re¬ 
cently  that  assuming  the  3% 
ratio  of  advertising  to  national 
income  prior  to  the  war  prevails 
and  that  annual  national  income 
post-war  is  between  the  120  and 
140  billions  anticipated  by  such 
groups  as  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  adver¬ 
tising  volume  will  be  from  3.3 
to  3.6  billion  yearly.  By  con¬ 
trast.  in  1035  national  income 
was  56  billions  and  advertising 
expenditure  1.7  billion. 

No  Change  in  Methods 

Most  of  these  advertising  lead¬ 
ers  believe,  however,  that  even 
doubling  1935  volume  will  not 
effect  marked  changes  either  in 
the  placement  of  advertising  or 
m  the  methods  of  preparing  It. 
One,  nevertheless,  pointed  out 
that  readers  of  and  listeners  to 
advertising  have  only  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  devote  to  this 
Mtivity  and,  therefore  stated, 
that  to  get  attention,  advertising 
must  become  more  powerful. 

As  J.  M.  Mathes,  president, 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  put  it:  ‘‘We 
ex^t  and  anticipate  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  post-war  adver¬ 
tising  volume.  We  believe  that 
much  of  this  increase  will  come 
from  new  products  making  their 


initial  introduction  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
turn  of  old  products  which  have 
been  off  the  market  and  whose 
name  has  been  merely  kept  alive 
during  this  war  period.  It  is 
our  judgment  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  return  and  development 
of  old  products. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  any 
increase  in  advertising  will  af¬ 
fect  present  methods,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  there  will  be  any 
change  from  the  normal  method 
of  placement  in  various  media. 

“Any  sales  stimulant,  properly 
applied,  cannot  help  but  increase 
sales  volume  and  therefore  im¬ 
prove  business.  We  do  not  see 
any  serious  depression  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  other  words. 
I  expect  good  post-war  business 
for  five  to  seven  years  at  least, 
with  only  slight  delays  caused 
by  reconversion  of  plants  from 
war  to  peace  products.” 

With  the  exception  that  “Ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  likely  to  prevent 
a  depression  sometime  after  the 
war  and  advertising  volume  will 
decline  when  there  is  a  depres¬ 
sion.”  H.  K.  McCann,  president, 
McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  spoke  in 
a  vein  quite  similar. 

“The  ratio  of  advertising  to 
national  income  is  low  now  and 
will  probably  increase  after  the 
war  because  the  huge  national 
income  today  is  due  largely  to 
war  expenditures,”  he  said,  “but 
I  expect  advertising  volume  to 
increase  due  principally  to 
greater  activity  by  existing  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

He  added  that  the  increase  will 
not  greatly  effect  advertising 
with  the  exception  of  more  de¬ 
pendence  on  research  and  fact¬ 
finding. 

The  way  in  which  a  more 
scientific  approach  will  figure 


in  post-war  advertising  was  also 
discussed  by  B.  B.  Geyer,  presi¬ 
dent,  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
who  said: 

“Post-war  advertising  volume 
will  have  to  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased  in  order  to  promote  the 
necessary  volume  of  consumer 
demand  to  maintain  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  high  national  in¬ 
come.  .  .  . 

“The  principal  effect  of  the 
increased  volume  after  the  war 
will  be  the  need  to  make  adver¬ 
tising  more  effective.  It  will 
have  to  persuade  people  to  buy 
at  least  twice  as  much  goods  and 
services  as  it  did  in  1939.  Con¬ 
sumers  can  spend  only  so  much 
time  during  the  day  reading  and 
listening  to  advertising,  so  it 
will  have  to  have  more  strength 
if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  larger 
.sales  that  will  be  necessary. 
Greater  use  of  research  will 
provide  a  major  means  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Media  will  have  to 
be  studied  and  selected  on  a 
more  qualitative  as  well  as  quan¬ 
titative  basis,  and  research  will 
help  in  measuring  these  factors. 

Science  Plus 

“In  fact,  research  will  help 
make  the  whole  business  of  ad¬ 
vertising  more  scientific  in  the 
coming  years.  Imagination, 
judgment  and  creative  ability 
will  always  be  dominant  forces 
in  effective  advertising  but  they 
will  be  made  more  effective 
through  the  development  of 
more  scientific  procedures.” 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  relationship  to 
the  broad  economic  picture,  Mr. 
Geyer  asserted:  “There  is  no 
reason  why  this  war  should  be 
followed  by  a  serious  depression 
or  that  there  should  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  decline  a  few  years  after 
it  if  business  and  government 
will  cooperate  and  the  full  force 
of  advertising  is  properly  used 
to  create  demand  that,  in  turn, 
will  create  jobs. 

“Consumers’  savings  are  high¬ 
er  than  ever  before  in  history, 
a  vast  reservoir  of  consumer  de¬ 


BUZZ  BOMB 

Jacob  Burck.  Chicat/o  Times. 

mand  has  been  accumulating  for 
over  three  war  years  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  will 
need  our  goods  as  never  before. 
Advertising  can  be  the  force  to 
convert  these  factors  into  post¬ 
war  sales,  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  sustained  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Frank  J.  Reynolds,  president 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
believes  that  all  existing  media 
as  well  as  new  ones  such  as 
television  will  benefit  sometime 
after  the  war’s  end  from  the 
increased  advertising  volume 
which  he  also  anticipates.  The 
increase,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  “substantial”  and 
will  come  both  from  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  present  ones. 

“I  believe  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible,”  he  continued,  “to  fill 
space  advertising  demands,  due 
to  the  paper  shortage,  for  some 
time  after  V-E  Day  but  in  the 
final  post-war  period  all  existing 
media  should  benefit.” 

He  added.  “Multiplying  sales 
through  advertising  should  re¬ 
lieve  tension  if  not  avert  depres¬ 
sion,”  but  “I  do  not  anticipate 
any  advertising  decline  for  the 
first  few  years  after  reconver¬ 
sion.” 

Though  prefering  not  to  make 
any  detailed  predictions,  Emer¬ 
son  Foote,  president.  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding.  concurred  with  the 
others  that  there  would  be  an 
advertising  increase  post-war, 
adding  though  that  its  extent  is 
uncertain  as  yet.  He  also  agreed 
that  advertising  can  “help”  to 
prevent  a  serious  depression. 

“We  do  anticipate  an  adver¬ 
tising  increase,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  sales  of  all  kinds  of  goods, 
but  we  don’t  have  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  yet.” 

Others  who  replied  preferred 
not  to  speak  for  publication,  but 
there  were  no  gloomy  predic¬ 
tions  for  advertising’s  future 
though  some  believe  that  there 
may  be  a  short  period  following 
the  war  during  which  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  reduced. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Small  Papers  Con 
Look  to  the  Bureau 

By  Mcoy  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THAT  THE  war  has  wrought 

many  changes  was  particular¬ 
ly  evident  the  past  week  when 
the  1945  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  the  slmpll- 
fled  guise  of  board  meetings. 
Numerous  pleasant  things — par¬ 
ticularly  the  faces  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  usually  visit  New 
York  this  time  of  year — were 
missing,  but  it  should  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  those  who  weren’t  here 
to  know  that  there  was  no  ab¬ 
sence  of  hard  work  or  accom¬ 
plishment. 

In  the  realm  of  advertising  it 
was  a  time  for  satisfying  inven¬ 
tory  and  aggressive  future  plan¬ 
ning.  For  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  it  can  be  said  that  the 
period  of  preparation  for  reor¬ 
ganization  is  over  and  that  by 
the  time  another  year  is  past 
member  newspapers  should  be 
reaping  tangible  benefits  from 
the  work  sown  in  1944-45. 

The  Littla  Is  Often  Big 

Too  often  those  of  us  living 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  con¬ 
stantly  reading  big  city  newspa¬ 
pers  begin  to  forget  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  essentially  a  country  of 
small  communities  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  as  much  the  prosperity  of  the 
little  city  as  the  big.  That  is 
why  it  was  particularly  encour¬ 
aging  to  hear  Don  Bernard,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Pott  and  new 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  as¬ 
sert  that  the  work  of  that  group 
will  be  especially  concerned 
with  the  retail  advertising  of 
community  newspapers. 

His  committee,  which  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  new  Retail  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau,  is  function¬ 
ing  smoothly  and  soon,  once  the 
personnel  is  selected,  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  not  merely 
words  on  paper  but  a  working 
organization.  The  same  can 
rightly  be  said  of  the  Bureau's 
soling  program  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Sales  Committee  now 
headed  by  Vernon  Brooks,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Both  men  are  able  as  their 
past  records  testify  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  Roy 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  Committee  itself  have 
such  frankly  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  new  chairmen  and, 
as  well,  in  the  men  who  are 
working  with  them. 

All  of  us  who  are  eager  to  see 
newspapers  progress  and  to  see 
that  progress  recognized  watched 
with  mounting  enthusiasm  the 
development  of  the  ambitious 
Bureau  expansion  program.  Now 
we  are  equally  interested  in  the 
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physical  materialization  of  that 
plan. 

With  every  indication  being 
that  the  program  in  function  will 
produce  all  that  the  plans  ask. 
there  seems  to  be  but  one,  hap¬ 
pily  distant,  possibility  for  fail¬ 
ure.  If  the  member  newspapers 
do  not  make  use  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  material  which  it  pro¬ 
vides  and  will  be  providing  in 
increasing  quantity  then  achieve¬ 
ment  will  hampered. 

One  could  paraphrase  an  old- 
fashioned  but  still  eminently 
truthful  adage  and  say,  “The 
Bureau  helps  those  who  help 
themselves — generously — to  Bu¬ 
reau  services.” 

The  possibility  for  failure  it 
highly  improbable  we  have  good 
rseason  to  believe,  however,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  Bureau’s  annual 
report  for  1944  shows,  during 
the  last  year,  well  before  the 
Plan  for  Expansion  had  been 
approved,  both  members  and 
others  were  making  greater  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  Bureau  fecili- 
ties.  In  addition  to  requests  for 
further  information,  members 
have  taken  Bureau  presentations 
such  as  the  study,  “Plant-City 
Advertising,”  and  turned  them 
into  local  linage. 

If  the  work  of  those  who  have 
formulated  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  and  shepherded  it  into  ex¬ 
istence  and  that  of  the  Bureau 
staff  is  to  be  Justified  and  if 
newspapers  collectively  are  to 
gain  competitively,  it  will  be 
because  individual  newspapers 
succeed.  Cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  and  putting  its  research 
and  various  studies  to  work 
locally  is  a  seven-league  step 
towaid  realization  of  that  aim. 

Public  Relations  at  Woric 
DEEP  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  annual  report  was  the 
information  that  public  relations 
advertising  in  newspapers  has 
developed  from  a  million  total 
in  1939  to  a  $17,000,000  one  in 
1943,  the  last  year  for  which  a 
conoplete  record  is  available. 
Even  recognizing  that  the  war 
has  turned  much  product  copy 
into  public  relations  this  is  an 
impressive  figure  and  it  can  be 
m^e  even  more  important  after 
the  war  if  newspapers  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  retain  public 
relations  advertising  at  the 
same  time  they  are  reselling 
merchandise  copy. 

Advertising  such  as  that  ap¬ 
pearing  currently  in  the  Racine 
( Wis. )  Journal-Times,  prepared 
by  the  Western  Advertising 
Agency  there  and  sponsored  by 
Racine  manufacturers  (E.  P., 
Jan.  13,  p.  10)  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  many  other  ccMnmuni- 
ties  long  after  the  war  is  over 
as  well  as  right  now.  That  fact 
could  scarcely  be  made  plainer 
than  by  the  following  excerpt 


from  a  letter  written  by  G.  B. 
Gunlogson,  president  of  Western, 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  He  de¬ 
clared  regarding  the  campaign: 

"It  has  been  our  feeling  that 
the  Job  which  needed  doing  was 
not  Industrial  relations.  Neither 
was  it  public  relations,  nor  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  yet  it 
touched  lightly  on  all  these 
things.  It  was  more  a  matter 
of  community  consciousness  and 
kinship.  It  was  honed  to  be 
constructive  bv  making  plain, 
without  preaching  or  propa¬ 
ganda,  some  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  citizenship  and 
sound  economics  in  terms  of  our 
own  city.” 

That  Uiis  campaign  is  valu¬ 
able  both  to  its  sponsors  and  to 
the  citizenry  is  evident  from  this 
final  comment  of  Mr.  Gunlog¬ 
son:  “We  don’t  pretend  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  results,  but  there  has 
been  enough  reaction  to  be  both 
surprising. and  gratifying.  Read¬ 
ership  is  gaining  in  volume  and 
in  respect.  Labor  leaders,  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  organized 
groups  have  begun  or  are  dis¬ 
cussing  action  to  support  and 
supplement  the  program  from 
their  own  angles  and  through 
channels  of  their  own  choosing. 
There  seems  to  be  an  awaken¬ 
ing  to  a  keener  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  responsibility.” 

■ 

NAEA  Digests 

Digests  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  conventions, 
which  have  been  distributed  for 
use  by  advertising  students  in 
colleges  and  universities,  are 
now  available  at  Harvard.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
Emory  University  in  Georgia, 
Tulane  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  according 
to  James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  New  York  Timet, 
and  chairman,  NAEA  committee 
on  schools  and  colleges. 


Stuart  Peabody 
Elected  Head 
Of  ARF  Board 

Stuart  Peabody,  director  d 
advertising,  the  Borden  Con- 
pany,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Um 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  replaces  William  G 
Palmer,  vice-president  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  who  will  rt- 
main  as  a  member  of  the  boaid 

Mr,  Peabody  was  vice-pnii 
dent  of  the  board  prior  to  elec 
tions  and  at  an  earlier  tint 
served  as  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee  in  charfr 
of  the  Continuing  Study  d 
Newspaper  Reading.  He  hii 
been  a  member  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  since  its  beginning. 

Elected  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  was  Otis  Kenyon,  chair 
man  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhaidi  Far 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Kenyon 
has  served  as  chairman  oi  the 
administrative  committee  for  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Tranapoitr 
tion  Advertising. 

Paul  West,  president  of  Oc 
Association  of  National  Adra- 
tisers,  was  reelected  secretair 
and  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  preii- 
dent  of  the  American  Aooclr 
tion  of  Advertising  Agenciei, 
was  reelected  treasurer. 

Richard  Compton,  Compton 
Advertising;  H.  K.  McCann,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  Hi. 
Palmer  were  reelected  membeB 
representing  the  AAAA  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  Lee  E 
Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Co.;  AUyn 
B.  Mclntlre,  Pepperell  Manufsc 
turing  Co.,  and  Gordon  Cok. 
Can  Manufacturers  Institute. 
Inc.,  were  elected  to  represent 
the  ANA  for  a  three-year  period. 
Allan  Brown,  the  Bakelite  Cotp.. 
was  reelected  a  member  for  one 
year  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  cl 
Harold  Thomas. 


mpai^nA  an 

By  Betty  Feesel 
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Post-War  Promise 
HOLDING  OUT  the  promise 
that  “some  day  cann^  beer 
will  be  back,”  the  American  Can 
Company  this  week  launched  a 
36-week  campaign  in  120  news¬ 
papers.  Six  1,000-line  inser¬ 
tions  and  30  250-line  insertions 
are  scheduled  for  selected  Sun¬ 
day  papers  in  all  cities  of  100,- 
000  and  over,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  points  receiving  cover¬ 
age  from  nearby  metropolitan 
papers.  The  ad  series  will  also 
appear  in  the  company's  plant 
cities  and  in  the  largest  city  in 
each  of  the  15  states  which  do 
not  have  cities  of  100,000. 

The  larger  insertions  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  all  cans  are 
now  being  used  to  carry  food 
and  beer  to  the  armed  forces 
but  add  hopefully,  “A  happy 
day  is  coming  when  beer  cans 
will  offer  these  conveniences 
again  to  you.”  Smaller  inser¬ 
tions  following  cartoon  tech¬ 
nique,  with  art  work  done  by 
R.  Coe,  feature  the  same  cam¬ 


paign  phrase  and  also  the 
gan,  “Canned  beer  is  griM 
beer.”  No  cans  have  been  raioe 
for  domestic  consumption  of 
beer  since  WPB  metal  consew 
tion  or^rs  were  Issued  in  IJtt 
the  company  explains.  TM 
agency  is  Young  &  Rubicam. 


Heinz  Support 
A  SPECIAL  series  of  large-^ 
ads  calling  for  support  of  w 
Seventh  War  Loan  is  curwW 
being  placed  by  the  H.  J.  Hnw 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in  dailies  in 
New  York,  Washington. 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  St 
Louis.  'Hie  special  campaip 
was  decided  upon,  according  to 
F,  A.  Storm  of  Heinz,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  and  also  so  as  n^  to 
impinge  on  the  regularly-scw 
ul^  13-week  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule.  First  insertion  carriee  i 
sketch  of  a  wounded  boy  Rjn- 
ing  home.  Copy  urges  read^ 
to  “Save  a  life  today  by  buyiN 
a  big  7th  War  Loan  Bond.” 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Diractor  oi  AdTartiaing,  Roanoka  (Vo.)  Tiinaa  &  World  Nawa 


place  in  New  York  featuring  and  advertising  .  .  .  "Our  famous 
English  mutton  chops,  with  baked  Idaho  potato,  still  leads  the 
parade — topped  with  a  mug  of  'arf  and  ’arf,  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired.”  To  this  add  “scones  and  mustard  pickle”  .  .  .  and 
that’s  advertising  and  selling  mutton! 

If  down  in  Louisiana  they  can  turn  the  lowly  muskrat  into 
the  ultra  fashionable  “Marsh  Hare”  ...  if  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  can  offer  fat  and  jucy  jumbo  crawfish  as  “Rock 
Lobster”  .  .  .  why  can’t  we  get  the  "smell”  of  plain  old  prejudice 
out  of  our  nostrils,  and  take  mutton  for  what  it  is  worth?  Point- 
free,  remember! 

•  •  « 


the  honeymoon  is  NEIARLY  OVER.  .  .  .  Our  old  friend  Jim 
Egan,  advertising  manager  of  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”, 
hu  the  lead  spot  in  Department  Store  Economist.  He’s  talking 
to  department  stores,  but  every  store  can  listen.  He  gives  many 
reasons  why  today’s  merchants  should  be  looking  toward  to¬ 
morrow's  advertising.  He  comes  down  to  bed  rock  with  this, 
talking  about  newspaper  advertising  solicitors: 

“If  (he)  isn’t  as  helpful  as  he  could  be  or  should  be,  have  a 
talk  with  him.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  talk  to  the  advertising  man-^ 
agtr.  You  will  generally  find  that  he  is  most  anxious  to  have 
working  with  you  as  his  paper's  representative  a  man  in  whose 
ability  and  integrity  you  can  have  full  confidence,  a  man  who 
can  help  to  make  your  advertising  more  effective,  if  you  will 
but  listen  to  him.” 

If  your  account  is  going  to  listen  to  you,  you’ll  have  to  be 
talking  his  language,  language  he  knows!  Egan  tells  the  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  picture  of  today,  where  little  effort  has  to  be  made 
to  sell  goods,  is  not  going  to  last.  This  holds  for  the  merchant 
of  advertising  space.  Now  you  substitute  “advertising  salesman” 
(or  the  word  “merchant”  in  this:  “.  .  .  The  merchant  who  re¬ 
members  always  that  this  honeymoon  is  not  going  to  endure 
knows  tomorrow  will  tell  a  different  story,  a  vastly  different  story.” 
*  *  « 

POINTS  .  .  .  AND  NOT  RED!  .  .  .  What  do  you  know  about  the 
biggest  subject  of  conversation  in  food  circles  today  .  ..  . 
the  meat  situation? 

One  nationally-known  meat  house  sums  it  up:  As  of  March  7, 
it  was  required  to  set  aside  for  the  forces  and  Lend-Lease  the 
best  of  choice  commercial  steers,  heifers  and  cows,  except 
the  extreme  light  weight;  70%  of  all  utility  steers,  heifers  and 
cows.  In  pork  .  .  .  approximately  50%  of  dressed  weight;  lard 
. .  .  approximately  75%  of  production;  lamb  ...  40  to  50%  of 
the  choice;  veal  .  .  .  approximately  50%  of  the  choice  and  that 
commercially  produced  within  specifications.  The  second  quarter 
—April  to  June?  A  decrease  of  35%  as  of  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

EVER  PLAY  THAT  OLD  GAME  .  .  .  “button,  button,  who’s  got 
the  button?”  .  .  .  Make  it  “mutton,  mutton,  who’s  got  the 
mutton?”  .  ,  .  Nearly  everyone,  but  they  won’t  eat  it!  And  why? 
Here  is  meat — and  point  free!  But  how  to  sell!  Here’s  where 
you  can  start  your  thinking!  One  John  D.  Lucas,  a  meat  merchan¬ 
diser  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  Progressive  Grocer  hits  the  spot  with: 

“The  popularity  of  lamb  or  mutton  is  not  governed  as  much  by 
inherent  differences  in  taste  of  people  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  as  by  established  and  accepted  food  habits — which 
prior  to  the  war  were  undisturbed.” 

Mutton  is  easy  to  prepare!  All  cuts  are  tender  and  can  be 
roasted!  As  commercially  used  today,  mutton  is  the  meat  of  the 
older  sheep  .  .  .  ewes,  over  12  months,  and  wethers  (a  worked-on 
fan,  to  you) — over  18  months  old.  This  authority  points  out 
that  the  selling  of  mutton  to  the  uninitiated,  is  largely  a  matter 
of  education.  Why  not  help  your  account  educate?  The  educa¬ 
tion,  as  in  many  other  articles  of  food  ...  is  in  helpful  cooking 
hints  and  suggestions. 

•  •  * 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES!  .  .  .  One  merchant  displays  and  advertises 
attractive  mutton  cuts  with  this:  “For  Nutritious  and  Savory 
Goodness — Serve  Point  Free  Mutton  Tonight!”  .  .  .  and  mutton, 
is  not  just  sheep!  Ask  your  butcher  or  grocer  if  he  knows  how  to 
tut  sheep  into  mutton! 

Such  as:  “Pocket  In  Mutton  Breast”  .  .  .  “Mock  Duck  of 
Mutton”  .  .  .  “Neck  Slices  of  Mutton”  .  ,  .  “Loin  Chops”  .  .  . 
“Frenched  Leg  of  Mutton”  .  .  .  “Boneless  Rolled  Shoulder”  .  .  .  and 
Rib  Chops” —  juicy,  inch- thick  .  .  .  and  broiled  25  minutes!  .  .  . 
aid  boy  you’re  eating! 

The  house  organ  Baldwin  Sells  (Baldwin  Paper  Co.,  New 
Fork)  can  help  make  your  mouth  water!  It  tells  of  a  little 
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DON’T  BE  A  SUCKER  .  .  .  and  not  know  something  about  fish 
and  seafood,  when  your  accounts  are  going  to  do  more  of  this 
business.  Ceiling  prices  here,  too!  Set  in  1942  when  subs  were 
on  the  prowl,  fishing  boats  loaned  to  the  government.  .  .  .  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  easing  and  clearing,  but  interests  are  still  fighting  to 
maintain  ceilings! 

Fish  in  many  forms!  Easiest  to  prepare  are  steaks,  cross- 
sections  of  large  fish  and  fillets.  Meaty  sides  from  the  backbone, 
cut  lengthwise,  are  known  as  fillets;  they  come  as  single  fillets 
.  .  .  butterflies  .  .  .  sticks!  Fish  sold  whole  as  caught  are  known 
as  whole  or  round  .  .  .  with  entrails  only  taken  out,  they’re  known 
as  drawn  .  .  .  dressed  are  those  with  entrails,  heads,  tails  and  fins 
out  and.  off!  .  .  .  pan  dressed  are  the  smaller  sizes  along  the  belly 
or  back  and  with  backbone  out. 

Why  should  your  account  fear  to  fell  how  to  buy,  if  selling 
good  fish?  With  the  drawn  or  round  .  .  .  and  most  others  .  .  . 
look  for  bright,  full  bulging  eyes  .  .  .  firm  flesh  and  elastic  .  .  . 
clinging  scales  .  .  .  gills  red  or  pink. 

TABOOS  .  .  .  and  there  are  many  about  eating  fish  or  seafood! 

Don’t  like  to  prepare,  hands  smell?  Dip  hands  in  water 
with  salt  and  soda  added,  and  before  using  soap  .  .  .  dishes  same. 
Don’t  drink  milk  along  with  seafood? — What  about  oyster  stew 
.  .  .  clam  chowder  . .  .  lobster  a  la  Newberg  .  .  all  made  with  milk! 
— Don’t  eat  oysters  except  in  months  that  contains  the  letter  R? 
.  .  .  True,  when  we  had  little  if  any  refrigeration  .  .  .  not  so  now! 
Many  oysters  spawn  during  June,  July  and  August.  They  may 
be  watery  and  thin  .  .  .  but  you  still  can  eat  them  without  calling 
the  doctor! 

Like  mutton,  the  secret  of  fish  is  to  know  how  to  cook!  Use 
low,  slow  heat;  know  whether  its  fat  or  lean  and  cook  accordingly; 
bake  or  broil  fat  fish;  simmer,  steam  or  chowder  the  lean;  fry 
fat  or  lean!  Your  accoimt  could  make  a  hit  with  recipes  in  his 
advertising  ...  he  and  you  could  use  one  I’ve  read  .  .  .  "Wartime 
Fish  Cooking”  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  10c). 


WPB  Cites  Three 
For  Quota  Violations 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  1 — Three 
Michigan  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
duce  their  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  for  violations  of  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  quotas. 

The  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
News-Palladium,  published  by 
the  Palladium  Publishing  Co., 
was  charged  with  having  used 
during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1943,  36,243  pounds  of  news¬ 
print  in  excess  of  its  quota  and 
was  ordered  to  reduce  its  print 
paper  consum|>tion  by  that 
amount  during  the  current  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  Holland  (Mich.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  published  by  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Printing  Co.,  was  charged 
with  having  used  during  the 
second  and  third  quarter  of  1944, 
6,539  pounds  of  newsprint  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  quota  and  is  required 
to  reduce  its  paper  consumption 
by  that  amount  in  the  current 
quarter. 

George  R.  Averill  and  P^ul  R. 
Averill,  co-partners,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Birmingham  ( Mich. ) 
Eccentric,  publishers  of  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printers,  were  found  to  have 
used  30.922  pounds  of  paper  for 


commercial  printing  in  excess  of 
their  1944  quarterly  consump¬ 
tion  quotas.  During  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  this  year 
the  company  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
duce  its  paper  for  commercial 
printing  15,461  pounds. 

■ 

'Buy  Lines  lor  Men' 

Nancy  Sasser,  publisher  of 
“BUY-LINES  by  Nancy  Sasser,” 
an  editorialized  advertising  col¬ 
umn  for  women  readers,  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  new  column  fea- 
t  u  r  i  n  g  nationally  -  advertised 
products  of  interest  to  men. 
“BUY-LINES  for  Men  Only,” 
will  begin  Sept.  9  in  an  East- 
Central  group  of  Sunday  papers. 
Southern  and  Pacific  papers  will 
be  added  later. 

a 

Predicts  Ad  Boost 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  2 — 
The  greatest  volume  of  railway 
advertising  in  history  may  be 
generated  by  the  distinictive 
styling  and  individuality  with 
which  trains  of  tomorrow  are 
being  designed,  Ralph  Haman, 
engineer  of  color  and  design  for 
the  Pullman  -  Standard  Car 
Manufacturing  Co.,  predicted 
last  week  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Advertising  Managers 
Club. 
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SDX  '44  Achievement 
Awards  Announced 


CHICAGO,  May  1 — Winners  of 

Sigma  Delta  .Chi's  annual 
awards  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  journalism  during  1944 
were  announced  here  yesterday 
by  Willard  R.  Smith,  president 
of  the  professional  journalistic 
fraternity. 

Frederick  Kuh,  Chicago  Sun 
London  bureau  chief,  and  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist  and  the 
GI's  favorite  war  reporter,  re¬ 
ceived  honors  for  the  second 
successive  year  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  and  war  corre¬ 
spondence  respectively.  Pyle 
was  again  awarded  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  by 
SDX  (E.  &  P.,  Apr.  21,  p.  80). 

Another  award  for  “spot 
news’’  war  correspondence,  as 
distinguished  from  Pyle's  hu¬ 
man  -  interest  reporting,  was 
given  to  Henry  T.  Gorrell  of 
United  Press.  Other  award 
winners  were: 

Marquis  Childs.  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  for 
Washington  correspondence. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  for  editorial  writing. 

Eddie  Doherty.  Chicago  Sun. 
for  general  reporting. 

Hank  Barrow  of  Associated 
Press,  for  editorial  cartooning. 

Prof.  Earl  English,  University 
of  Iowa,  for  research  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  the  Courage  in  Journal¬ 
ism  award  “for  outstanding  pub¬ 


lic  service’’  for  its  news,  editorial 
and  pictorial  campaign  exposing 
ho'using  conditions  in  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  Negro  section.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  written  and  directed 
by  Richard  S.  Davis  of  the 
Journal  staff. 

The  judges  gave  honorable 
mention  to  S/Sgt.  Walter  Scott 
of  the  Plane  Talker,  and  Walter 
R.  Humphrey,  editor  of  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram 
for  general  reporting;  Hal  Boyle, 
Kenneth  Dixon,  and  Joseph 
Morton  of  AP  and  Frank  Conifl. 
International  News  Service,  for 
war  correspondence;  and  E.  H. 
Linford,  editor  of  the  Laramie 
( Wyo. )  Republican  and  Boom¬ 
erang,  for  “his  consistent  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  campaigns 
throughout  the  year  for  civic 
betterment  and  patriotic  en¬ 
deavor.” 

In  nominating  Kuh  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  the 
judges  stated:  “Of  the  entries 
judged.  Frederick  Kuh  has  no 
real  rival.  Through  his  excel¬ 
lent  diplomatic  and  military 
contacts,  Kuh  has  the  knack  of 
getting  the  big,  significant  stories 
first  and  interpreting  them  bril¬ 
liantly  and  informative*ly.” 

Commenting  on  Pyle’s  ability 
as  a  human-interest  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  for  which  he  was  des¬ 
ignated  to  receive  the  Clapper 
award  on  April  2  before  he  met 
his  untimely  death  at  le  Jima, 
the  judges  said: 

“Ernie  Pyle  for  human  inter¬ 
est.  down-to-earth  reporting  of 


the  war.  More  than  any  other 
reporter,  Pyle  has  the  gift  of 
bringing  the  horrors  and  real¬ 
ities  of  war  close  to  home.  His 
articles  have  been  magnificent.’’ 

Gorrell’s  citation  for  spot 
news  reporting  of  the  war  con¬ 
tained  the  following  comment 
from  the  judges:  “Other  re¬ 
porters  have  excelled  in  single 
stories  but  Gorrell  tops  them  all 
for  consistent  performance.  His 
stories  are  simply  written  but 
abound  in  facts.” 

Childs  received  the  award  for 
Washington  correspondence  “for 
sustain^  insight  in  national  af¬ 
fairs,  first-hand  reporting  and 
effective  writing.” 

McKnight’s  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  of  last  Dec.  26,  entitled 
“Christmas  Every  Day”  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  “keep  in  your 
heart  the  spirit  kindled  only 
yesterday”  was  judged  out¬ 
standing  among  all  submitted. 

W.  A.  White  Funeral 

Doherty’s  story  of  the  funeral 
of  William  Allen  White,  famed 
sage  and  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  won  the  award 
for  general  reporting.  The 
judges’  report  said:  “Doherty 
did  a  finished  job  of  expert  re¬ 
porting.  He  took  a  difficult, 
routine  assignment  and  turned 
out  a  very  readable,  interesting 
story." 

Doherty,  senior  member  of 
(he  famed  Doherty  clan  of  news¬ 
paper  reporter-brothers,  inci¬ 
dentally.  once  did  a  magnificent 
job  on  the  White  House  funeral 
of  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.  Doherty 
was  then  writing  for  the  New 
York  News.  He  was  not  allowed 
inside  the  White  House  because 
lack  of  space  limited  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reporters  by  agreement 


Reporters  of  all  nations  are  assembled  for  o  press  conference  at  San  Francisco  United  Nations  parley. 
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with  the  White  House  Proi 
Association.  Doherty  wrote  his 
story  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ot 
average  citizen  and  from  a  vn- 
tage  point  outside  the  big  ins 
fence.  By  coincidence,  22  ytsts 
later,  Doherty’s  entry  was  the 
story  of  another  nationally  lu- 
portant  funeral. 

The  award  to  Prof.  EnglU 
was  based  on  his  study  of  the 
readability  of  headline  tyM. 
termed  “an  important  contriW 
tion  to  a  field  of  journalism  thtt 
has  been  too  much  neglectai’ 

It  was  Marian  Anderson,  Ne 
gro  singer,  who  started  vetmn 
Richard  Davis  on  the  Negro 
housing  stories  that  earned  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  its  citatioD. 
’The  award  was  made  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  outstanding  public  w 
vice,  rather  than  as  previon^ 
for  achievement  “against  anti¬ 
social  forces.” 

Davis  reviewed  the  famous 
Negro  singer’s  concert  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  large  number  of  Negroes  in 
the  audience.  He  knew  the 
squalor  of  the  Negro  section. 
The  next  morning  he  wrote  an 
angry  editorial  in  which  he 
blended  his  deep  appreciation 
of  Marian  Anderson  and  the 
misery  of  the  Negro  hovels  to 
which  her  Negro  listeners  had 
to  return  after  the  concert. 

The  Journal  printed  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  received  a  flood  of 
letters  praising  it  and  demand 
ing  that  something  be  done 
about  Negro  housing  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  That  started  Davis  off 
on  the  series  of  articles  ftit 
told  about  the  miserable  dwell¬ 
ings  and  ancient  sanitary  facili- 
ties  of  Milwaukee’s  Negrom 
Davis,  at  55.  has  been  a  mw 
ber  of  the  Journal  staff  since 
1918,  covering  many  imports^ 
assignments,  the  most  recent  (W 
which  was  the  funeral  of  Prew- 
dent  Roosevelt. 

Judges  who  made  the  awaiw 
were:  , 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher 
the  Knight  Newspapers  w 
president  of  the  American  ^ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  w 
George  Gallup,  director  of  w 
American  Institute  of 
Opinion;  J.  Roscoe  Drummond 
chief  of  the  Christian  Sciwe* 
Monitor’s  Washington 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  Newtm 
Mirror  publisher; 
iSpeidel,  president  of  SP*^ 
Newspapers;  Linwood  I. 
publisher  of  the  Ironswx* 
(Mich.)  Daily  Globe  and  im^ 
dlate  past  president  of  ^ 
American  Newspaper  Publu#^ 
Association;  and  Ross 
Milwaukee  Journal  cartoon* 
who  did  not  participate  m  ^ 
voting  for  the  award  to 
paper. 
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The  contributor  was  given  the  card  reproduced  above, 
addressed  it  to  a  friend  or  relative,  and  used  the  space 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  for  a  personal  message. 

*  The  cards  clicked— in  increasing  Red  Cross  contri¬ 
butions  and  in  bolstering  civilian  and  service  men 
morale.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  recognizing  and 
fulfilling  civic  obligations  by  the  newspaper  with  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in  America. 


•  There  are  always  "above  and  beyond"  jobs  if  we 
look  for  them.  The  Bulletin  looks  in  its  efforts  to  serve 
Philadelphia.  Typical  extra-curricular  job  is  a  recent 
one  in  connection  with  Red  Cross  memberships. 

*  It  is  a  problem  to  increase  small  contributions.  The 
Bulletin  devised  this  new  plan  and  furnished  1,500,000 
cards  which  offer  the  opportunity  to  dedicate  a  Red 
Cross  donation  to  some  one  in  the  armed  services. 
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Philadelphia  Corner 
Union  Files  Petition 

PHILADELPHIA,  May  1 — Coun-  legal  age  for  doing  this  work,” 
sel  for  the  Philadelphia  News  the  petitioners  maintain  they  are 


Carriers’  Union  No.  504,  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  &  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  America  (AFL).  ap¬ 
peared  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
today  and  presented  a  petition 
asking  dissolution  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  granted  the 
Record  Company  several  weeks 
ago  by  means  of  which  the 
morning  newspaper  obtained  re¬ 
lief  from  threat  of  strike  and 
picketing  by  union  employes. 

The  petitioners  asserted  they 
“are  informed  and  believe  that 
the  Record  and  the  other  pub- 
li^ers,  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  have  conspired  to 
defy,  have  defined  and  are  defy¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.” 

’The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ob¬ 
tained  permission  recently  (E&P 
April  28 )  to  join  with  the  Record 
as  a  plaintiff  on  the  ground  the 
issues  at  stake  “involve  a  basic 
principle.” 

Arthur  W.  A.  Cowan,  counsel 
for  the  union  news  carriers,  was 
active  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
case  which  resulted  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  that  news¬ 
paper  boys  were  employes  of 
that  defendant  newspaper  and 
not  independent  merchants. 

In  proceedings  today  in  Judge 
Vincent  A.  Carroll’s  chambers, 
the  petitioners  asked  that,  should 
the  Court  decline  to  dismiss  the 
injunction,  it  at  least  modify  the 
temporary  restraining  order  in 
the  following  particulars; 

(a)  By  permitting  the  union 
and  the  named  defendants  pub¬ 
licly  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
dispute  between  the  publi^er 
and  the  union. 

(b)  By  restoring  the  status 
quo  ante  by  restraining  the  pub¬ 
lisher  from  continuing  to  em¬ 
ploy.  or  suffer  or  permit  minors 
or  others  to  work  on  or  about 
the  routes  of  the  members  of 
the  union. 

(cl  By  restraining  the  pub¬ 
lisher  from  continuing  to  dis¬ 
charge.  or  from  discharging, 
either  wholly  or  pro  tanto.  any 
member  of  the  union  by  “cut¬ 
ting  off”  any  member’s  supply 
of  Records,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
unless  the  other  members  of  the 
union  are  permitted  to  discon¬ 
tinue  serving  the  publishers’ 
newspaper. 

'Junior  Solesman’  Cited 

The  petition  to  amend  the  in¬ 
junction  order  declares  the  cur¬ 
rent  dispute  was  caused  by  the 
publisher’s  refusal  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  by  the  alleged 
action  of  the  publisher  “in  offer¬ 
ing  inducements  to  parents  and 
paying  premiums  to  juveniles  to 
secure  subscriptions  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  newspaper  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  routes  served  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union,”  which  action, 
it  is  contended,  “destroys  the 
livelihood  of  the  union  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Declaring  these  so-called  “Rec¬ 
ord  Junior  salesmen,”  many  of 
them  are  “newsboys  below  the 
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employes  of  the  Record  who  do 
their  work  under  an  “inde¬ 
pendent  distributorship”  or  “lit¬ 
tle  merchant  plan.”  The  peti¬ 
tion  demands  that  the  publisher 
roduce  R.  M.  Ellis,  manager  of 
ome  delivery,  and  all  the  rec¬ 
ords,  in  connection  with  the 
“Junior  Salesmen”  campaign. 

Affklavits  filed  by  William  L. 
Anderson,  president  of  Local 
504,  and  Samuel  B.  Milling- 
hausen,  business  agent,  charge 
that  the  Record,  since  the  date 
of  the  injunction,  has  discharged 
one  union,  carrier  “and  is  pro 
tanto  discharging  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  every  day  by 
cutting  down  their  supply  of 
papers  in  order  to  furnish  those 
papers  to-  its  crews  of  Record 
Junior  Salesmen.”  This  is  held 
to  be  “a  deliberate  new  policy 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  membership  in  the 
union,  of  interfering  with  organ¬ 
ization,  and  of  destroying  the 
livelihood  of  the  member.s  of  the 
union.” 

Main  argument  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  is  that  the  injunction  has 
restrained  them  from  “the  right 
to  strike”  following  alleged 
futile  efforts  to  iron  out  their 
differences  by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Decision  Delayed 

Judge  Carroll  said  it  might 
be  some  time  before  he  could 
give  a  decision.  He  has  also  to 
decide  the  matter  of  jurisdiction, 
the  point  having  been  raised  in 
previous  proce^ings  that  the 
dispute,  because  of  distribution 
of  newspapers  in  interstate 
trade,  belonged  in  a  federal 
rather  than  a  local  court. 

Newspaper  carriers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  number 
around  220,  of  whom  some  180  or 
about  75"^ ,  are  said  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  of  Local 
No.  ,504.  The  new.spaper  boys 
have  their  own  union,  and  here 
affiliation  is  .said  to  more  nearly 
approximate  a  full  lOO*"!  en¬ 
rollment.  Boys  have  to  be  18 
years  old  to  be  accredited  mem¬ 
bers. 

Publishers’  representatives 
have  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
they  are  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  but  in  this  instance  have 
declined  to  parley  over  alleged 
grievances  because  a  petition 
for  certification  of  representa¬ 
tives  has  been  pending  before 
the  Fourth  Region  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
since  May  22.  1944.  Decision 
there  involves  status  of  the  car¬ 
riers — whether  they  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  newspaper,  or 
whether  they  are  independent 
merchants. 

■ 

Craniield  Elected 

London,  May  1 — W.  T.  Cran- 
field,  correspondent  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Correspondents  Association, 
formed  a  year  ago. 


Sports  Editor  Races 
Right  Into  Press  Box 

Philadelphia,  May  1 — Here  to 
participate  in  the  Penn  Relay 
Races  as  Sweden’s  No.  1  hurdler, 
Haakan  Lidman  showed  his  heels 
to  a  smart  field  of  timber-toppers 
and  also  demonstrated  his 
prowess  as  a  reporter. 

Lidman.  sports  editor  of  the 
Swedish  newspaper  Tidningen, 
came  here  with  Gunder  Haegg 
as  headliners.  Since  his  paper’s 
regular  correspondent  ’in  New 
York  had  been  detailed  to  cover 
the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
Lidman  had  to  cover  his  own 
assignment,  even  though  it  meant 
writing  about  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  Tall,  with  a  perfect  pair 
of  hurdling  legs  to  match  his 
6  feet  3  inches  frame,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  star  attended  first  to  the 
business  of  winning  his  races, 
then,  donning  a  sweat  suit,  he 
ran  across-field  to  the  press  box 
and  tossed  off  copy  to  the  Tid¬ 
ningen.  Marking  the  copy 
“urgent,  rush  please— extra  edi¬ 
tion  waiting,”  he  typed  four 
paragraphs  in  English,  which 
were  wired  to  New  York.  There 
censors  put  it  in  Swedish  and 
cabled  it — a  modest  story  of  his 
achievement — to  Stockholm. 

Beckley  Case  Set 
For  May  22  Hearing 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  1 — 
Circuit  Court  Clerk  Van  Hunter 
has  filed  an  answer  denying 
allegations  of  the  Beckley  News¬ 
paper  Corporation  that  he  had 
failed  to  open  certain  Raleigh 
County  records  for  inspection, 
and  the  State  Supreme  Court 
had  postponed  arguments  until 
May  22. 

W.  A.  Thornhill,  Jr.,  attorney 
for  Hunter,  moved  the  continu¬ 
ance  in  order  to  permit  both 
sides  to  take  depositions  con¬ 
cerning  disputed  facts. 

The  Beckley  corporation, 
which  publishes  the  morning 
Post-Herald  and  the  evening 
Raleigh  Register,  asked  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  two  weeks  ago  for 
an  order  to  compel  the  circuit 
court  clerk  to  make  available  to 
reporters  certain  books  in  which 
new  cases  are  entered. 

In  the  answer.  Hunter  argued 
that  the  books  in  question  never 
had  been  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  generally  but  to  serve 
the  clerk  and  such  attorneys  as 
had  interest  in  the  cases^ _ 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  'The  Sun 
has  led  ail  other  New  York 
evening  newsMpers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


She  ^un 

Nmt  Yetk 


WHISTLE! 


Whistler  said  to 
one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents:  I  am  not 
arguing  —  I  am 
telling  you. 

And  in  respea  to 
the  first  newspaper 
in  Washington,  the 
attitude  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Washing¬ 
ton  is  the  same. 


Why  should  an 
advertiser  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the 
judgment  of  the 
very  people  he 
wants  to  impress? 


Editor  and  PubliilKt 
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NEW  YORK 

I^craliJ  ^Tribune 


CHIEF  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


"U.S.,  Russia  May  Ask  Votes  Equal 
British.”  I'liis  headline  (in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
March  29,  1945)  was  the  first  the 
world  knew  about  it.  Even  top 
assistants  in  the  State  Department 
didn’t  know  it.  The  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  called 
quick  conferences,  thanks  to  the 
story  .  ,  .  thanks  especially  to 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  chief 
Bert  .Andrews  who  wrote  it. 

Only  a  week  before  that,  .An¬ 
drews  had  been  tilting  with  the 
^V'ar  Department  over  another 
Herald  I'ribune  story  that  “one  of 
the  wisest  men  in  the  government 
had  said  the  .Army  had  been  back¬ 
ward  in. admitting  its  mistakes.” 

Andrews  later  listened  to— and 
gave— the  War  Department’s  side  of 
the  story— then  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  one  f)f  the  criticized  gen¬ 
erals  (juickly  call  a  press  luncheon. 

Next  ilay  came  phone  calls  from 
several  men  high  in  government. 
His  stories,  he  was  told,  hatl  served 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  air. 


Churchill  were  conferring  at  sea 
and  had  been  joined  l>y  the  highest- 
ranking  .American  military  chiefs. 
He  got  that  story  by  the  aclding-up 
process. 

His  taking  the  known  facts,  tick¬ 
ing  them  off  and  making  them 
total— runs  all  through  .Andrews’ 
reports  and  gives  them  consistently 
high  readership  —  especially  among 
news  men.  The  same  goes  for  his 
numerous  Washington  staff.  A 
Herald  Tribune  capital  reporter 
usually  has  a  regular  beat,  but 
keeps  on  the  l(K)k-.see  for  exclusive 
details.  Hence,  if  his  (or  her) 
assigned  story  is  dull  or  slow-devel¬ 
oping,  he  digs  in  other  fields  for 
other  angles.  The  new  angle  may, 
and  often  does,  develop  into  a 
totally  new  and  exclusive  story. 

The  Andrews  add-up  technique 
goes  far  to  explain  why  this  New 
\'ork  newspaf>er  is  read  all  over 
official  Washington  . .  .  when  official 
AVashington  wants  news  of  itself 
.  .  .  anti  all  over  the  United  .States, 
for  capital  news  in  the  making. 


Bert  Andrews  has  a  habit,  almost 
a  weakness,  for  asking  various 
government  officials  categbrical 
questions  .  .  .  putting  the  answers 
with  known  facts  .  .  .  then  seeing 
how  the  results  add  up.  A  native 
of  Colorado,  a  Stanford  alumnus, 
a  reporter  and  re-write  man  by 
trade,  he  became  chief  of  his 
paper’s  Washington  Bureau  in 
June  ’41— just  after  completing  a 
term  as  Albany  correspondent. 

He’d  l)een  head  Herald  Tribune 
man  at  Washington  but  two 
months  when  he  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
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in  payment  of  the  overtime  shift  D|*|MfArc  T 
orVcheduling  of  situations  liUbC 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  MTJtn  P 

announced  at  a  meeting  between  C6IO];  6  laO 

representatives  of  the  three  , 

newspapers  and  officers  of  the  Q^VOrtllTl© 

mailers’  union  that  it  was  the 

collective  position  of  all  three  Chicago,  May  1 — The  National 
publishers  that  they  would  re-  War  Labor  Board  has  affirmed 
ject  any  demands  to  make  the  the  Newpaper  Commission's  or- 
scheduling  of  situations  conform  der  which  denied  overtime  pay- 
with  the  laws  of  the  ITU  or  the  ment  for  the  sixth  shift,  unless 
conditions  of  employment.  the  union  furnishes  an  adequate 

It  was  further  announced  to  supply  of  competent  journey- 
the  union  that  if  the  Free  Press  men.  in  denying  the  petition  of 
missed  publication,  in  the  event  the  Seattle  Typographical  Union, 
members  of  the  union  cease  The  Seattle  printers’  petition 
work,  neither  the  News  nor  the  was  in  line  with  current  Inter¬ 
state  edition,  which  normally  Times  would  take  advantage  of  national  Typographical  Union 
has  a  circulation  of  55.000,  was  the  inability  of  the  Free  Press  policies  which  include  the  re- 

to  publish,  which  meant  that  quirement  that  locals  secure 
The  News  distributed  its  This  there  would  be  a  sympathetic  time  and  a  half  for  all  work  be- 
Week  supplement  with  Sunday  shutdown  by  the  management  of  yond  five  shifts  in  one  week, 
editions,  and  the  Free  Press  dis-  the  News  and  Times  to  support  The  Commission  had  previously 

tributed  its  Parade  supplement,  the  Free  Press.  ruled  on  Oct.  18.  1944,  that  no 

but  both  were  minus  roto  and  "Detroit  Mailers’  Union  could  change  be  made  in  that  section 
comics.  not  overlook  this  overt  act  of  of  the  contract  between  the  local 

The  public  was  advised  two  the  publishers  in  their  antag-  union  and  Seattle  newspapers, 

days  in  advance  of  the  omission  onism  toward  the  laws  of  the  ~ 
of  the  sections.  I’TO  which  we  consider  the  es- 

The  issue  which  precipitated  sential  and  integral  part  of  a 
the  situation  arose  in  the  Free  union  shop,”  Burns  stated  in  a 
Press  mailing  room  over  sched-  report  to  members, 
uling  of  situations.  Mailers  had  became  imperative  to  pro- 

demanded  overtime  p^  for  the  tect  the  interests  of  the  union 
sixth  day  work^  and  the  de-  this  onslaught  by  the  pub- 
mand  was  reject^.  lishers  and  accordingly  all  non- 

A  reached  on  members  were  removed  from 

the  mailing  rooms  of  the  three 
May  6  ^itions  with  oniitted  sec-  newspapers.  We  could  not  be 
turns  of  April  29  included.  expected  to  leave  the  newspaper 

^PP^®{tarth.  .secr^ao'  publishers  a  supply  of  potential 
of  the  Detroit  New.spaper  Pob-  strikebreakers  and  it  was  neces- 
lishers  Association.  declined  sary  that  the  union  solidify  its 
comment  until  the  whole  issue  ranks  at  least  to  the  .same  extent 
IS  Mttled.  evidenced  by  the  publishers.  ” 

Max  Burns,  pre^dent  of  the  fbe  publishers  have  charged 
mailers  union,  affiliated  with  ^be  union  with  “violating  the 
the  International  Typographical  jQj^g  established  practice  of 
Union  ( AFL),  also  declined  com-  maintaining  the  status  quo  pend- 
.  ,  ing  the  settlement  of  a  contro- 

Pay  for  Triple  Insert  versy  both  with  respect  to  the 

Notices  posted  on  bulletin  issue  raised  and  the  entire  situa- 
boards  in  the  three  newspaper  tion  which  is  before  the  U.  S. 
mailing  rooms  read,  in  part:  Conciliation  Service.” 

“With  respect  to  mailing  room  The  ITU  has  advised  the  Con- 
operations  for  the  Sunday  edi-  ciliation  Service  that  it  meant 
tions  of  May  6,  which  in  one  what  it  said  when  it  urged  local 
form  or  another  will  include  the  unions  to  adopt  the  conditions 
handling  of  comics  originally  in-  of  employment  where  employers 
tended  for  distribution  on  April  refu^^  to  continue  recognition 
29.  1945,  as  well  as  other  supple-  ' 
ments,  it  has  been  understood 
that  the  editions  of  each  of  the 
three  newspapers  will  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  mailers’ 
pay  be  treaited  as  a  triple  insert. 

“It  is  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  in  treating  these 
editions  as  triple  insert  no  prece¬ 
dent  is  set.  .  .  . 

“It  also  has  been  agreed  that 
methods  which  of  necessity  have 
been  adopted  .  .  .  are  not  in¬ 
tended  and  will  not  be  used  as  a 
precedent  for  change  in  opera¬ 
tions  from  those  in  effect  during 
the  period  immediately  prior  to 
April  14.  1945.” 

Detroit  Typographical  Union 
No.  18  and  the  mailers’  union 
have  been  operating  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  laid  down 
by  the  ITU  since  Feb.  26.  1945. 

TTie  conditions  of  employment 
in  effect  uphold  ITU  laws  which 
the  publishers  refused  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  a  new  contract.  The 
contract  of  both  unions  expired 
Oct.  1,  1944. 

The  issue  at  the  Free  Press 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
operation  of  the  mailing  rooms 
at  the  News  or  the  Times,  either 


Detroit  Mailers 
Delay  Delivery 
Of  Supplements 


When  the 
Boys  come 
home . . . 


Somebody 
is  going 
to  SELL  a 
Helluva”  I 


of  gotrarol  odvortiting  originating 
in  Woitorn  Now  York  and 
plocod  by  Buffalo  ond  WoOom 
Now  York  ogoncio*  in  1944 
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Representatives; 
JANN  &  KELLY,  Inc. 


ttaUimore 


A  thoroughbred  in  every  way,  the 
News -Post  became  the  favorite  newspaper 
of  Baitimorefins  strictly  on  merit.  It  acquired 
circulation  leadership  as  a  result,  of  good 
journalism,  needing  no  hypodermics  or  special 
offers  to  attract  its  readers.  One  of  the  great 
evening  newspapers  of  the  South,  in  one  of 
the  great  markets  of  the  South,  it  belongs  on 
your  advertising  schedule  now. 


Baltimore  News- Post 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  . 


S.  F.  Press  Club 
Really  Extends 
Its  Hospitality 

San  FRANnsro.  May  3 — Visit¬ 
ing  members  of  the  press  who 
are  covering  the  Unlt^  Nations 
Conference  are  having  manv  of 
the  bumps  of  this  assienment 
Ironed  out  for  them  bv  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club,  which 
has  thrown  open  its  doors  to 
them. 

Each  member  of  the  out-of- 
town  press  corns  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  call  at  the  club  has 
received  a  .specially  prepared 
laminated  guest  card  and  a 
plastic  lapel  button  on  which  is 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  the 
club’s  famous  symbol  Tomb¬ 
stone.  the  Black  Cat.  Wearers 
of  the  button  report  it  has  proved 
an  open  sesame  to  many  con¬ 
veniences  such  a.s  securing  rides 
to  Conference  headouarters  and 
purchase  of  cigarettes  in  hotel 
lobbies,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
favors  which  seldom  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  visitor. 

In  keeping  with  the  occasion, 
the  club  has  greatly  expanded 
its  facilities.  A  complete  news¬ 
room  has  been  Installed,  with 
typewriters,  messenger  service, 
news  wire  service  teletype  print¬ 
ers.  a  reference  library,  and  an 
OWI  foreign  broadcast  listening 
post,  with  a  direct  teletype 
printer.  Also  at  hand  are  camera 
svnchonizing  equioment.  and 
RCA  world-wide  teletype  direct 
transmission. 

Facilities  for  network  broad¬ 
casting  from  the  club,  through 
local  stations,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  and  transcription  facili¬ 
ties  are  available. 

Visiting  correspondents  also 
have  a  mail  receiving  service, 
telephone  and  personal  message 
service,  and  rooms  for  group 
conferences. 

The  club  is  also  looking  after 
the  health  of  the  newsmen,  as 
arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  physicians  and  dentists 
on  call.  For  correspondents 
speaking  languages  other  than 
English,  doctors  are  on  hand 
who.  in  most  cases.  can 
speak  the  correspondent’s  own 
tongue. 

Supplementing  all  this  is  an 
information  service.  A  desk  has 
been  set  up  in  the  lobby,  and  a 
service  booklet  has  been  printed, 
describing  what  to  do  and  where 
to  go  in  San  Francisco.  Also  a 
weekly  tabloid  newspaper.  The 
Black  Cat.  is  being  printed,  con¬ 
taining  the  latest  Conference 
data  of  interest  to  newsmen, 
along  with  announcements  of ' 
coming  club  events,  and  stories 
of  places  of  interest  in  the  city. 
The  press  run  on  this  paper  is' 
10.000  copies. 

The  club  is  also  seeing  to  it 
that  correspondents  are  properly 
entertained.  For  those  wishing 
to  go  on  sightseeing  tours,  clear¬ 
ances  have  been  secured  so  that 
visits  may  be  paid  to  the  Army, 
Navy  and  other  restricted  war¬ 
time  areas  in  the  Bay  district. 
Of  a  more  lively  nature  are  such 
features  as  the  world  premiere 
of  the  movie,  “Blood  on  the 
Sun.”  Coming  up  is  a  club 
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“Ruckus” — a  high  jinks  entitled 
“Friskiana,”  May  20. 

The  club  is  continuing  its  gang 
dinners,  at  which  noted  speakers 
are  appearing.  As  is  customary, 
these  dinners  are  “behind  the 
Black  Cat.”  which  is  the 
club’s  svnonym  for  “off  the 
record.” 

In  order  that  every  attention 
may  be  shown  visiting  newsmen. 
100  member  of  the  club  have 
been  designated  as  official  hosts. 
The  club  is  open  24  hours  a  dav. 

.Toseph  R.  Knowland.  nub- 
lislier  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.l 
Tribune,  addressed  the  first 
“Junior  Gang  Dinner”  of  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club  Sun¬ 
day.  Mr.  Knowland.  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  director,  has  two 
sons  in  the  service  as  Army 
officers. 

Other  sneakers  at  the  first  of 
a  series  of  meetings  for  editors 
of  college  and  high  school  pub¬ 
lications  were  Sandor  S.  Klein. 
United  Press;  Henry  C.  Cassidv. 
Associated  Press*  Miss  Maria 
Marta  Paluelo  of  Lima.  Peru,  an 
accredited  corresnondent  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference,  and 
Curtice  Clark.  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Klein  told  of  news-gathering 
methods  in  Washinvton  and  on 
battle  fronts.  Cassidy’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  exneriences  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Russia  brought  a  great 
number  of  queries.  Students 
from  as  far  as  San  Dleeo  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  with  210 
seated  and  100  standing.  Some 
200  others  were  unable  to  obtain 
reservations.  ’The  Junior  Gang 
Dinners  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  Conference.  A1  Slonaker 
is  chairman. 

■ 

USS  Oklahoma  City 
*Log'  Is  Published 

’The  ship  that  was  bom  in  a 
newspaper  office  and  grew  to 
reality  in  one  dav  in  a  prairie 
city  is  now  the  subject  of  a  book¬ 
let  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
crew  and  their  families.  ’The 
USS  Oklahoma  City,  a  light 
cruiser,  was  first  visualized  by 
executives  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  meeting  in  a 
bond-selling  conference.  Later, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  city’s 
own  birth,  the  260.000  inhabi¬ 
tants  bought  $40,000,000  in  War 
Bonds — more  than  enough  to 
buy  the  ship. 

When  the  ship,  having  been 
christened  by  an  Oklahoma  City 
pioneer,  went  on  its  shakedown 
cruise.  Thomas  Rucker,  staff- 
writer  for  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  went  along  as  an  accred¬ 
ited  war  correspondent,  believed 
to  be  the  first  permitted  to  make 
such  a  cruise  on  a  major  war 
vessel.  It  is  his  “unofficial  log” 
of  the  voyage,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspaper,  that 
has  been  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  with  photographs  and 
sketches  to  illustrate  it. 

Commented  Edgar  T.  Bell, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  news¬ 
paper  company,  on  releasing  the 
log;  ‘"This  type  of  community 
leadership,  now  wholly  directed 
toward  everybody’s  job  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  will  stand  you  in 
good  stead  when  victory  is  won 
and  we  face  together  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  post-war  selling.” 


Guam  Becomes  j 
News  Center 
For  Pacific 

Chicago,  Apr.  30 — As  the  Pa¬ 
cific  wnr  moves  westward.  Ad¬ 
miral  Nlmitz’s  headquarters  at 
Guam  has  become  a  major  news 
center  for  American.  British. 
Australian  and  Chinese  corre¬ 
spondents,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  from  *  Capt.  Arthur  A. 
Engel.  USMCR.  public  relations 
officer  now  attached  to  Cincpac’s 
advance  headquarters. 

Capt.  Engel,  former  Wash- 
inaton  (D.  C.  1  Post  executive 
and  more  recentlv  central  divi¬ 
sion  public  relations  officer  for 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  written  to  Enrron  & 
Publisher,  telling  of  activities  on 

Glianri. 

“The  accredited  correspond¬ 
ents  make  this  their  headquar¬ 
ters.”  he  stated,  “using  this  as 
their  base  of  oneratlons  for 
trios  throughout  the  area  or  on 
oneratfonal  invasions,  such  as 
the  Okinawa  assault. 

“All  the  male  corresnondents 
live  in  their  own  BOQ  (bach¬ 
elor’s  officer  quarters):  the 
women  are  housed  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Island  Com¬ 
mand.  adjacent  to  Cincpac. 
Usually,  each  morning  there  is 
a  communique  is.sued  which  is 
the  basis  of  either  radio  or  cable 
stories  and  broadcasts,  along 
with  airmailed  copv  on  local 
angles  for  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers.  During  the  day.  as  events 
warrant,  releases  are  issued  by 
Capt.  Fitzhugh  Lee.  USN  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer. 

“All  correspondents  eat  in  the 
mess  hall  for  officers.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  work  in 
the  correspondent’s  room  which 
has  typewriters,  maps,  current 
news  releases  and  similar  ma¬ 
terial.  Others  choose  to  use 
their  own  rooms  for  work. 

“All  wear  the  standard  cor¬ 
respondent’s  insignia,  which  is 
now  well  known  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  command.  The 
Navy  provides  personnel  with 
appropriate  civilian  background 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  many  matters 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  filing.” 

Capt.  Engel  said  that  as  of 
Apr.  20  there  were  about  125 
correspondents  accredited  and 
operating  out  of  Cincpac. 

■ 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Mails 
Special  UNCIO  'Cover' 

San  Francisco,  May  1 — To 
commemorate  the  opening  day 
of  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  mailed  a  “First  Day  Cover” 
bearing  the  stamp  designed  for 
this  historic  meeting,  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  manufacturing  exec¬ 
utives  throughout  the  country. 

The  envelope  bore  the  official 
signature  of  the  postmaster  and 
the  stamp  was  especially  can¬ 
celled  to  be  of  value  as  a  phila¬ 
telic  souvenir. 

A  letter  signed  by  Geo.  T. 
Cameron,  publisher,  detailing 
the  Conference  coverage  by  the 
Chronicle,  was  enclos^. 

lOITOR  &' 


**We  Are  Exclunvt 
Advertisers  in  tht 
Morning 

Albany  Times-Vnion. 


MR.  S.  CRAMER 
Owner 

S  &  G  Cramer  Co» 
pony,  operating  whole 
sale  grocery  house  end 
"super  markets." 


Starting  in  grocery  bniiiMi  $ 
yoars  ago  as  whoiosalsn  af 
beginning  their  snper  nsrM 
activity  1 1  years  ioter,  $  1 1 
Cramer  Co.  have  expenM  np 
idiy.  They  now  operate  7  Mytn 
as  well  as  the  whoiesale  hsibni 
Mr.  Cramer's  post-war  piesi  m 
centered  aronnd  2  impertestts 
gles— changes  to  meet  ynwig 
competition  and  service.  Sit 
Cramer  Company  wiil  cstHsn 
to  bid  strong  for  basinesi  wWii 
the  areas  they  operate. 


In  General  Advertising 
In  Retail  Advertising 
In  Classified  Advertising 
In  TOTAL  Advertising 


DAiLY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEUUSPAPER 
Rep^esenieJ  NationaUii  if 

UPAD^T  A 

^ADVERTISING  SERVICE  V 


*THE  HEARST  Papers  beUeve  in 

the  capitalistic  system,  so-called, 
which  is  the  only  practical  economic 
system  of  proven  worth  and  with 
adequate  reward  for  merit.” 


The  above  is  from  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  on  April  21,  1935,  on  the 
policy  of  the  Hearst  paf>ers. 

The  so-called  capitalistic  system 
is  the  world-famous  system  of  free 
enterprise.  It  has  built  up  our  busi¬ 
ness  structure  to  be  the  most  benefi¬ 
cent  social  structure  in  the  world. 

Our  democratic  capitalistic  system 
has  inspired  our  competitive  business 
system  because,  depending  on  public 
approval,  it  is  the  foe  of  monopo¬ 
lies,  state  regimentation  and  political 
“squeeze-plays.” 


As  Mr.  Hearst  says,  it  is  “the  only 
practical  economic  system.” 

Every  retailer  and  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  the  Hearst  papers 
knows  that  the  papers  which  carry 
his  advertising  are  backing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system. 

Every  reader  knows  that  his  paper 
upholds  him  in  his  job  as  a  free,  inde¬ 
pendent  American,  working  for  a 
free,  independent  business. 

And  that  is  another  reason  why 
the  Hearst  newspapers  are  good 
newspapers  for  our  readers  and  good 
newspapers  for  our  advertisers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 
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Standards  Set 
For  Education 
In  Radio  Work 

Chicago,  Apr.  30 — A  .set  of 
minimum  standards  for  educa* 
tion  for  radio  journalism  has 
been  approved  by  the  recently- 
organized  Council  on  Radio 
Journalism  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  colleges  and  universities  of¬ 
fering  curricula  to  prepare 
students  for  radio  news  work. 

In  announcing  a  five-point 
statement  of  standards,  the 
Council  pointed  out  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  lay  down  de¬ 
tailed  requirements  for  indi¬ 
vidual  courses,  but  that  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  radio 
journalism  “should  be  designed 
to  conform  effectively  to  the 
general  principles  and  specific 
goals  here  presented. 

The  general  requirements  are: 

1.  The  basis  of  all  education 
for  radio  journalism  is  sound 
general  education  that  will  nro- 
vide  a  foundation  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  modern  world  in 
which  radio  is  a  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  communication. 

Study  Radio  and  Press 

2.  Students  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  importance 
of  radio  as  a  social  instrument 
and  of  its  relationshio  to  gov¬ 
ernment.  industry  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

It  is  suggested  the  student 
should  be  thoroiighlv  grounded 
in  the  broad  field  of  communi¬ 
cations.  especially  radio  and  the 
press. 

3.  Students  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  training  of  professional 
quality  in  the  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  radio  journalism,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  other  aspects  of 
broadcasiting. 

Set  down  as  essential  among 
these  skills  are  the  handling  of 
news:  the  structure  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  news  services:  the 
operation  and  use  of  newspaper 
and  radio  wires:  processing  i 
news  for  radio:  radio  news  I 
style:  news  broadcast  patterns:  I 
gathering  and  writing  local  I 
news  for  radio:  special  events 
and  on-the-spot  coverage,  etc.  j 
Radio  advertising,  its  economics,  j 
script  forms,  merchandising  and  I 
marketing. 

4.  Teachers  of  radio  journal¬ 
ism  should  be  soundly  equipped, 
by  practical  experience,  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  by  broad  understand¬ 
ing  of  radio's  special  values  and 
implications. 

5.  A  college  or  university,  to 
offer  acceptable  preparation  for 
radio  journalism,  should  possess 
or  have  access  to  adequate  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment  and  library 
and  other  facilities. 

Such  facilities,  it  was  stated, 
should  include  standard  radio 
studios,  record  libraries,  sound  I 
equipment,  record-cutting  and  | 
playback  equipment,  etc. 

Tlie  standards  as  outlined  were 
formulated  by  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mitchell  V.  Charnley, 
professor  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  chairman: 
Wilbur  Schramm,  director  of 
School  of  Journalism.  University 


of  Iowa;  and  E.  R.  Vadebon- 
coeur,  program  director,  WSYR. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Council  in  Radio  Journal¬ 
ism  was  established  last  Janu¬ 
ary  in  Chicago  by  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  news  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism.  Its 
counterpart  is  the  previously- 
established  American  Council 
on  Professional  Education  for 
Journalism,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  associations,  and 
the  AASDJ. 

■ 

Ship  for  Ernie 

Washington,  May  2 — Ernie 
Pyle,  friend  of  the  infantryman 
who  frequently  had  words  of 
praise  in  his  column  for  the 
merchant  marine,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  by  having  a  military- 
type  cargo  ship  named  for  him. 


Indiana  U. 

To  Set  Up  Pyle 
Memorial  Fund 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  1 — 
Ernie  Pyle’s  memorial  on  the 
Indiana  University  campus  will 
aid  the  men  and  women  who 
were  always  tops  in  Ernie’s 
thoughts — the  folks  who  need  a 
break. 

Plans  begun  before  Ernie  was 
killed  by  a  Jap  sniper  have  been 
expanded  by  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Foundation  so  that 
scholarship  funds  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  journalism  students  at 
the  university.  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  will  be  given 
preference. 

When  Ernie  Pyle  was  on  the 
campus  last  November  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorary  degree  he  had 
discussed  the  need  for  training 
college  students  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspaper  work. 


In  addition  to  the  scholsnhi^ 
other  funds  will  be  allott*?^ 
lectureships  to  be  given  mih! 
ally  in  the  name  of  Emie*p2u 
by  outstanding  newspaper  m 
A  memorial  room 
established  in  which  a  collectim 
of  Pyle  materials  will  be  « 
display.  " 

Gifts  toward  the  Ernie  Pru 
Memorial  Fund  have  alreMT 
come  unsolicited  to  the  Fou^ 
tion  office  here,  Lawri^ 
Wheeler,  executive  director 
said.  They  have  ranged  from 
$1  to  $500.  Men  in  service  Z 
felt  that  Ernie  was  writini  in 
their  name,  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  among  the  donors. 

■ 

Hold  Knox  Memorial 

Chicago,  Apr.  30— A  memorial 
service  dedicated  to  the  late 
Frank  Knox,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  wai 
held  Apr.  28  in  the  City  Hall 
council  chambers  here  im^fr 
auspices  of  the  American  Legion 


g,  f!-  HAniyfeg, 
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am 
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(gNSoa'i  STAMP) _  ~ 
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Here  w  are  at  WB 

^  IB  standing. 

^  such  vrncky  characters  that 

X  hardly 

jri^rch  on.U«s\hat  1  can’t  nak.  out  at  all. 

s.Sio.  - » -i. 

lot  more  of  that  lousy  propaganda. 

rood’s  O.K.  Sura  would  like  to  hoar 
gvarything’s  pratty  nioa  hara  now.  and  tha  food 

from  soma  of  you  guys. 

Ragards  to  all,  ^  a  j 


P.  S.  Charley  is  right — Brother  Goebbels  cotdd  have  ground  out  millions  more  piacos 
of  propaganda  with  Black  and  White— a  fact  which  makes  us  mighty  glad  that  Black 
and  White  is  an  American  custom,  not  a  Nazi  one. 

Yes,  Black  and  White  is  a  growing  tradition  in  composing  rooms  oil  over  the  United 
States,  because  the  Matrix  Contrast  Service  lets  linecosters  "see  what 
mxrrl  they  set"  and  enables  them  to  set  more  tines  .  .  .  and  to  correct  erron 
BUY  before  lines  are  cost. 

See  the  Matrix  Contrast  Service  for  full  details  today! 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 


EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  I.N.Y. 
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^  BUT,  HERR 
(SOOBLERI 
ARE  you 

PEBERTiN^r, 


^  IN  CAVEB  AMD  IM  ^ 
^AOUNTAINB  you  MUST 
F16WT  OM  FOR  PER 
REICH!  A  MIRACLE  MAY 

L.  YET  SAFE  youJ  y 


Timely  as  a  page  one  headline  in  today's  newspaper  is  the 
latest  adventure  of  America's  favorite  comic  strip  hero — 
Captain  Easy.  For  Easy  is  right  on  the  job  when  a  group  of 
Nazi  big  shots  attempt  to  fly  to  Japan. 


One  of 

Leslie  Turner's 
swellest  yarns, 
with  plenty  of 
glamour  furnished 
by  a  new  girl 
character 


And  one  more  reason  why  your  paper  should  be  numbered 
among  the  more  than  500  dailies  now  using  America's  great¬ 
est  adventure  strip — WASH  TUBBS — featuring  Captain  Easy. 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Akron  Printers 
Reject  Proposal 
For  Assessment 

Chicago,  May  1 — Statements 
expressing  divergent  points  of 
view  relative  to  policies  of 
the  International  Tvpographical 
Union’s  Executive  Council  have 
been  circularized  by  two  local 
printers’  unions  in  connection 
with  the  Mav  16  ITU  member¬ 
ship  referendum  on  the  general 
assessment  proposal. 

Receints  from  the  assessment 
would  be  used  for  organizers, 
strike  benefits  and  assistance  to 
local  unions.  The  proposed  as¬ 
sessment  Is  for  six  months,  be¬ 
ginning  July  1. 

The  Akron  Typographical 
Union  No.  182  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  to  members,  in  opposition  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Rochester 
Union  No.  15  calling  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  assessment.  The  Akron 
resolution  rejects  the  Rochester 
proposal  and  concludes  with  an 
appeal  for  continuation  of  local 
autonomy  —  “a  principle  for 
which  a  previous  generation  of 
union  printers  fought  valiantly.” 

Supporting  the  Rochester 
union  is  a  resolution  by  Syracuse 
Union  No.  55,  which  condemns 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee  for  its  opposition  to 
current  ITU  policies. 

• 

Rules  Are  Relaxed 
For  President's  Trips 

Washington,  May  1 — The  first 
break  in  censorship  regulations 
governing  movements  of  the 
President  came  today  when  the 
White  House  permitted  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  "rruman 
had  left  for  Capitol  Hill  to  have 
lunch  with  Congressional  lead¬ 
ers.  Reporters  at  the  Capitol 
were  not  permitted  to  interview 
the  President  but  were  kept  at 
a  distance  by  police. 

Last  week  after  newspapers 
had  published  the  fact  that 
President  Truman  had  gone  to 
the  Pentagon  Building  to  consult 
with  General  Marshall  and  other 
military  leaders,  Jonathan  Dan¬ 
iels,  acting  press  secretary,  tried 
to  lecture  the  press  on  code  pro¬ 
visions,  but  his  comments  made 
little  impression  due  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  expectation — confirmed  to¬ 
day — that  the  strict  rules  effec¬ 
tive  during  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
^iresidency  would  no  longer  ob- 

■ 

50-Foot  Iwo  Statue  • 

To  Rise  in  New  York 

A  50-foot  stone  statue  com¬ 
memorating  the  raising  of  the 
U.  S.  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  will  be 
erected  in  Times  Square,  New 
York,  for  the  Seventh  War  Loan. 

Commissioned  by  the  motion 
picture  industry,  it  will  be  made 
from  the  famed  photograph  by 
Joe  Rosenthal,  A^ociated  Press 
photographer. 

Six  marines  are  advising  the 
sculptors  on  technical  aspects  of 
the  statue,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  ^e  city  for  permanent 
display  after  the  .bond  drive 
ends. 


Runyon  Piece 
Distributed 

In  response  to  requests  from 
many  schools  of  journalism  for 
copies.  International  News 
Service  is  issuing  Damon  Run¬ 
yan's  special  story  on  the 
Roosevelt  funeral  cortege  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Titled  “Even  severest  critics 
of  the  President  turned  to 
mourning.”  the  piece  will  be 
distributed  to  all  journalism 
classes  in  America  os  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  a  human  interest  story 
with  “scoop”  quality. 

Runyan,  who  has  been  U1  for 
some  months,  left  his  sick-bed 
in  New  York  to  cover  the  story 
in  Woshington. 

W.  W.  Chaplin  Heads 
Overseas  Press  Club 

William  W.  Chaplin,  news 
commentator  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America  at 
the  annual  election  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  April  27. 

Mr.  Chaplin  joined  NBC  in 
1943.  For  23  years  he  was  a 
reporter,  editor  and  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  International  News 
Service,  and  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Ethiopia,  France,  India, 
Africa  and  Russia.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Press  Club. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
meeting  were  Guy  Hickock,  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  affairs;  Harry 
Price,  public  relations  officer  of 
Todd  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  and 
Hester  Hensell,  free  lance  writer 
and  reporter,  vice-presidents: 
Henry  Noble  Hall,  American 
correspondent  for  News  of  the 
World,  secretary;  and  Paul  Har¬ 
vey,  lecturer  on  international 
relations,  treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  were  Frederick  T.  Birch- 
all,  Clyde  Brown,  Fred  S.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Randall  Gould,  John  Gun¬ 
ther,  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Eu¬ 
gene  Lyons,  Sydney  Mosley,  M. 
M.  Nowinski,  Gretta  Palmer, 
Cesar  Saerchinger,  W.  Orton 
Tewson,  and  Wythe  Williams. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Large  corporation  in  Northeast 
Ohio  city  has  opportunity  in 
public  relations  department  for 
young  man  with  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  be  studious, 
think  soundly  and  write  well. 
Starting  salary  $500  a  month. 
Please  send  full  information, 
recent  photograph  and  samples. 

D’ARCY  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

1142  Twfiiiiial  Tvwar,  dvvviand  13,  Ohio 


N-  Y-  Moves 
To  Postpone 
ANG  Meeting 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  has  moved  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  to  postpone  the  1945  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  June  25  at  St.  Paul. 
Ten  seconds  from  locals  are 
necessary  before  the  referendum 
can  be  put  to  the  membership. 

As  indicated  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  for  April  27,  there  is  an 
apparent  conflict  between  the 
International  Executive  Board 
of  ANG  and  the  New  York  local 
on  the  advisability  of  holding  a 
convention  under  the  ODT  lim¬ 
itations  which  would  permit 


only  one  delegate  froa  Mtk 
local.  New  York  seeks  postpont. 
ment  until  it  is  possible  “to  hiv 
the  full  renresentation  accorded 
locals.”  lEB  comments  on  tk 
“obvious  futility”  of  the  ne 
posed  referendum. 

The  lEB,  in  a  telegraph  poQ. 
had  previously  voted  to  go  aheid 
with  the  convention  as  sdxd- 
uled  before  the  government  bu 
on  such  meetings,  with  loci]) 
limited  to  one  delegate  each. 
This  will  not  affect  the  number 
of  votes  for  any  locaL 
■ 

Inland  Meeting  Off 

Chicago,  Apr.  30  —  Inline 
Daily  Press  Association  boanl 
of  directors  has  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  cancel  the  sprlig 
meeting  of  the  publishers  s^ed- 
uled  for  May  22-23  in  Chicago. 


SALES  ARE  ALWAYS  BRIGHT 

with  Cover-to-Cover  Coverage 


The  49  dailies  making  up 
The  Ohio  Select  List 
are  shining  lights  in  their 
communities  .  .  .  bea¬ 
cons  in  whose  guidance 
the  readers  have  com¬ 
plete  faith.  They  cre¬ 
ate  an  intensity  of  read¬ 
ership  that  reaches  fever 
heat. 


You'll  be  left  in  the 
shade  if  you  try  to  make 
the  grade  in  this  billion- 
dollar  market  with  metro¬ 
politan  papers  alone.  Back  local  dealers  with  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Get  in  on  that  sunny  moneyl 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST 

j/  OP  DAILY  NEWSPAKkS 


Allianc*  Ravlaw 
Aihland  Timat-Gaiatta 
AiMabula  Star-Baacon 
Athani  MatMngar 
Ballaloirtaina  Examlnar 
Ballavua  Gaiafta 
Bowling  Graan  Santlnal- 
Tribuna 

Bucyrut  Talagraph-Foruin 
Cambridga  Jaffanonian 
Chllticotha  Gatatta 
Clrclavllla  Harald 
Connaaut  Nawi-Harald 
Coshocton  Tribuno 
Dalawara  Gaiatta 
East  LIvarpool  Ravlaw 
Elyria  Chronicia  Talagram 
Hndlay  Rapubilcan- 
Courtar 

Foftorla  Raylaw.Tlmas 
Framont  Naws-Mattangar 
Ganava  Fraa  Fran 
Hamiltea  Joumal-Nawt 
Irootoa  Trlbaaa 
Kantea  Naws-RapaMIcaa 
Lancastar  Eagla  Gaiatta 
Logan  Naws 


Mariatta  Timas 
Marion  Star 
Martins  Farry  Tlmas- 

Laadar 

Marysvilla  TrIbuna 
MIddlatown  Journal 
Mt.  Varnon  Naws 
Nawark  Advocata 
Naw  Phlladalphia  Pmas 
Painasvilla  Talagraph 
Flqua  Call 
Portsmouth  TImos 
Ravonna-Kant  Racord 
Salam  Naws 
SIdnay  Naws 
THBn  Adrartlsar-Trlbuna 
Trey  Naws 

Uhrichsvilla  Chronicia 
Urbana  Cltban 
Van  Wnrt  Pmas-Bullatin 
Washington  C.  H. 

Rncord-Hnrald 
Wilmington  Naws  JoomsI 
Woostar  Racord 
Xanta  Gaiatta 
Zanasvilla  Pmas- 

Racordar  R  Signal 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 


Pibllskers' 

CHICAGO 

CUVELAND 


Represeetotlve 

new  you 

COLUMNS 
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nation  s  markets,  excellent  labor  conditions 
plus  a  spirit  and  courage  in  its  people  which 
enables  it  to  tackle  and  overcome  difficulties. 


A  people  that  can  span  our  many 
rivers  with  dozens  of  bridges  and  timnail  our 
hills — make  good  leaders  for  business.** 


klstilfitlM  E'KlnC 


f  » 


'Basic  Materials  Needed 
in  All  Industry” 


A.  W.  Robertson, 
Chairman, 
WeMtinghouse  Electric  & 
Manu/aeturing  Co. 


‘^The  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  got  its  start  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  for  half  a  century  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  city.  Since  1936  the  principal 
offices  have  been  here. 


''Pittsburgh  industries  are  engaged 
in  producing  basic  materials  needed  in  all 
industry.  Pittsburgh's  fundamental  advan* 
tage  as  a  manufacturing  and  distribution  site 
will  always  be  in  its  abundant  fuel,  low  cost 
transportation,  convenient  location  to  the 


Jan.-Feb.  War  Ads  in 
Papers  Value  4  Million 


WAR-EFFORT  advertising  in 

U  S.  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1945  totaled  $4.705.955..  $2.- 
243.632  in  Janua;7  and  $2,462,323 
in  February,  according  to  the 
latest  report .  from  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  ANPA.  Figures 
are  compiled  monthlv  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau. 

Though,  following  last  year's 
trend,  in  January  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  received  the  greatest 
advertising  support  of  all  proj¬ 
ects.  in  February  it  was  dis¬ 
place^  by  Armed  Forces  Re¬ 
cruiting.  paid  for  by  advertisers 
or  donated  bv  newspapers,  and 
dropped  to  third  place.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  the  militarv  recruiting 
copy  was  second.  War  Industry 
Recruiting  third  and  Fat  and 
Grease  Salvage  fourth,  whereas 
in  February  Red  Cross  came 
second.  War  Bonds  third  and  Fat 
and  Grease  Salvage  again  fourth. 

Dollar  Value  Leaders 

The  dollar  volumes  for  these 
leaders  and  their  percentages 
of  the  grand  totals  are:  in  Jan¬ 
uary — War  Bonds.  $563,671. 
25.1%;  Armed  Forces  Recruit¬ 
ing.  $402,469.  17.9'^ ;  War  In- 
d  u  s  t  r  y  Recruiting.  $285,141. 
12.7%.  and  Fat  and  Grease  Sal¬ 
vage.  $253,183,  11.3%.  For  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  figures  are:  Armed 
Forces  Recruiting,  $529,493. 
21.5%;  Red  Cross.  $475,049. 
19.3%;  War  Bonds.  $441,542. 
17.9% .  and  Fat  and  Grease  Sal¬ 
vage.  $231,567,  9.4%. 

Excluding  War  Bond  adver¬ 
tising.  for  which  no  breakdown 
is  ever  available,  the  remaining 
January  figure  of  $1,679,961  was 
divided.  $1,400,026  in  paid  space 
and  $279,935  donated  by  news¬ 
papers.  Of  the  paid  space. 
$548,876  was  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers  and  851.150  by  local. 

The  same  type  of  breakdown 
for  February  shows  the  $2,020.- 
781  spent,  exclusive  of  that  in 
War  Bond  copy,  to  be  divided. 
$1,869,205  to  paid  space  a  nd 
$151,576  to  that  donated  by  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  “paid”  category, 
$648,205  was  contributed  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  $1,221,000 
by  local  ones. 

Increasing  support  of  war 
themes  by  local  advertisers  is 
indicated  by  these  two  break¬ 
downs  and  further  stressed  by 
the  two-month  total  breakdown. 
For  that  period  the  W.700.742 
placed  behind  war  effort  proj¬ 
ects.  again  exclusive  of  War 
Bond  linage,  was  broken  down 
as  follows;  3.269.231  in  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  and  $431,511  donated 
by  .newspapers.  Further  re¬ 
search  of  the  paid  copy  shows 
$2,072,150  of  it  to  have  been 
contributed  by  local  advertisers 
and  $1,197,081  by  national. 

Though  out-distanced  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  War  Bond  copy  retained 
first  place  for  the  January-Feb- 
ruary  period  among  the  34  dif¬ 
ferent  war  projects  backed  thus 
far  in  1945.  Advertising  on  this 
topic  valued  $1,005,213  or  21.4% 
of  the  total.  Other  places,  in 
order,  were  taken  by  Armed 


Forces  Recruiting  with  $931,962 
or  19.8%  of  the  cumulative  total. 
Fat  and  Grease  Salvage  with 
$484.7.50,  10.3%.  and  Red  Cross 
with  $478,112.  10.2% 

Since  the  Bureau  began  this 
regular  newspaner  war  effort 
advertising  study  nearly  two 
years  ago  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  followed  the  practice  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  detailed  project-by- 
project  breakdown  compiled  by 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau.  However,  because  of  the 
paper  shortage  and  in  order  to 
assure  prompt  publication  of  the 
highlights  of  these  monthly  re¬ 
ports.  the  complete  project  list¬ 
ing  will  be  dispensed  with  until 
more  paper  is  available. 

Adman  Sees  Danger 
In  Grade  Labeling 

Philadelphia.  Apr.  30 — Mass 
production  in  America  can  be 
maintained  only  on  the  basis  of 
brand  names,  advertising  and 
efficient  merchandising,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Poor  Richard  Club,  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  were  told 
at  their  luncheon  last  week  by 
George  L.  Russell.  Jr.,  president 
of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  Brand  Names 
Research  Foundation. 

“Two  essentials  exist  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound,  ex¬ 
panding  merchandising  system,” 
the  speaker  declared.  ‘They  are 
continuing  customer  confidence 
and  fredom  of  choice  among  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence  with  variant 
prices  adjusted  to  the  quality  of 
the  products.” 

It  was  predicted  by  the 
speaker  that  if  grade  labeling  is 
carried  out  it  wilt  lead  to  gov¬ 
ernment  price  control,  and  will 
turn  a  dynamic,  competitive 
economy  into  a  static,  central¬ 
ized  economy. 


Vandegrift  to  Speak 

Chicago,  May  1 — Gen.  Alexan¬ 
der  A.  Vandegrift,  commandant 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Chicago  Herald-American’s  fifth 
“I  Am  an  American”  Day  cele¬ 
bration,  Sunday,  May  20. 


You  Caa  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio's  Largest  Market 

— 4»reater  Cleveland 
ond 

Ohio's  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Ceontiet 


with  Nm 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALtN 

Hmi* 


Thanks  for  the  Goods 

Keep  the  merchandise  com¬ 
ing  and  we'll  keep  promot¬ 
ing  it  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  that's  the  message 
the  Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  department  store,  is 
conveying  to  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  in  copy  appearing 
in  trade  papers. 

Last  year.  Block's  ran  4,189,- 
593  lines  oi  newspaper  copy — 
second  only  to  a  New  York 
store's  4,459,271  lines — and  the 
Indianapolis  firm  says:  “This 
is  the  best  way  we  know  to 
say  'thank  you  all'  ior  your 
splendid  cooperation  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  rolling  in 
during  these  difficult  times.  We 
assure  you  it  will  receive 
throughout  1945  and  years  to 
come  the  steady,  day  after 
day  newspaper  promotion 
which  assures  a  constantly 
expanding  consumer  market." 

Florida  Ad  Fund 

Tallahassee.  Fla.,  April  30 — 
Florida's  legislature  gave  final 
approval  last  week  to  an  admin¬ 
istration-backed  bill  appropriat¬ 
ing  $500,000  annually  for  a  state 
advertising  program  to  attract 
tourists  and  industries.  Orig¬ 
inally,  a  $l,000.000-a-year  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  proposed  and 
backed  by  Gov.  Caldwell. 


Compton  Voted 
New  AAAA 
Board  Chcrinnan 

Richard  Compton,  president  at 
Compton  Advertising.  Inc.,  hu 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Officers  and  directors  were 
elected  this  year  by  mall  vot* 
the  annual  meeting  being  can¬ 
celled  because  of  the  ODT  ban 

Elected  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  was  Sigurd  S.  Larmon 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam  I 
Inc.  John  L.  Anderson,  of 
Cann-Erickson.  Inc.,  was  re 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Melvin  Brorby.  vice-president 
Needham.  Louis  and  Brorby^ 
Chicago;  Leo  Burnett,  president 
Leo  Burnett  Co..  Inc.,  Chicago: 
and  Henry  M.  Stevens,  vice 
president.  J.  Walter  ITiompson 
Co.,  were  chosen  directors-at- 
large  for  a  three-year  term. 

Directors  representing  coun¬ 
cils,  elected  for  one  year,  are: 
Robert  E.  Lusk,  vice-president 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New 
York  council;  Donald  D.  Doug¬ 
lass,  vice-president.  Harold  Cabot 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston.  New  England 
council;  Norman  W.  Geare.  sec¬ 
retary,  Geare  -  Marston.  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Atlantic  council: 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chairman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding.  Chicago,  general 
council;  H.  E.  Cassidy,  vice- 
president.  the  McCarty  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Pacific  council. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble  was  re¬ 
elected  president  by  the  board. 


Now  Is  Psychological  Time  to 
Develop  Church  Advertising 

Attention-compelling  Illustrated  copy  In  mat  form  available.  Con¬ 
tinuous  weekly  series.  Mats  In  5-column  size,  suitable  for  half-page 
to  full  page  layouts  with  sponsor  signatures. 

Sound  copy  with  human  Interest  appeal  prepared  by  newspaper 
people,  approved  by  churchmen  and  tested  In  many  newspapers. 

Publishers  and  admen  say  It  Is  the  best  series  of  church  ads  they 
have  ever  seen  and  the  easiest  to  sell  In  their  experience. _ 

What  Others  Think  of  Our  “Support  the  Church”  Adi 

Ix-eii  very  well  reeeived  by  the  com- 
iiiiiiiity  .-mil  on  Easter  morninf  IhrM 
of  our  elerKynien  praiMxl  them  hifhly 
from  the  pulpit.” 

Typical  Church  Exprestioas: 

The  Clreater  New  York  Federation 
of  Churehes.  Inc..  71  W.  23rt  St. 
New  York.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Searlf. 
D.D..  Gen.  Sec.:  “I  am  dej-ply  im- 
presmxi  with  .vour  fuivertieementi. 

They  have  dimulr 
■ukI  vital  substance 
.-vs  well  as  attne- 
tioii.  They  surely 
are  in  pleasant 
eon.sirast  to  the 
sort  of  thin* 
which  has  been 
used  in  the  past- 
I  do  wish  you 
<-very  sueci’ss  in 
the  extension  of 
this  splendid  ser- 


Typical  Newspaper  Comments: 

The  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw.  Mich., 
Mr.  L.  C.  Entrle,  Adv.  Mfrr.:  “I  have 
just  shown  your  proofs  to  our  Busi¬ 
ness  Munairer  •  •  •  .  He  aitrees  with 
me  that  your  .ads  are  the  best  of  the 
kind  he  has  ever  s«-eii,  and  we  both 
look  forward  to  usink  them  in  our 
pai>or.“  IThe  series  bosaii  in  Saginaw 
on  March  17,  1046.) 

The  Columbia 
Reeord,  Columbia. 

S.  C..  Mr.  R.  n. 

Haltiwanger.  .\dv. 

Mgr.:  “Eneloseil  is 
signed  contraet 
subecribiiig  to 
your  wwkly  Sui)- 
liort  the  Church' 
newspalier  ailver- 
lislug  mat  si'rviei- 
for  a  ix‘ri(Ml  of  six 
months.  We  havi 
been  running  a 
spoiisorisl  Chureh 
page  for  four  years.  l>ut  I  tielieve  your 
series  is  llie*  1h*sI  and  the  most  timidy. 
ami  will  prove  to  lie  easier  to  sell 
than  any  I  have  seen.” 

The  Itaily  .Vrgus.  Mount  Vernon. 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  .Arthur  C.  Saunders.  Mgr.: 

•  •  •  "The  pages  (Church  :idsl  have 


- The  Interna- 

tional  Couiuil  of  Religious  Edination, 
2li:i  N.  Wabash  Ave..  Chieago.  Rev. 
Philip  C.  Landers.  Dir.  Pnhiie  Rel^ 
lions:  “I  have  just  lookeil  Ihrougn 
copies  of  .vour  newsp;iis‘r  adverlise- 
meiils  •  •  •  and  1  Udieve  you  have 
-omelhing  liere  whieli  is  very  iwlent 
and  extremely  worlhwliile.'  _ 


Write  today  for  sample  proofs,  selling  suggestions,  and  our  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  this  attractive  and  popular  wartime  and  postwar 
advertising  feature. 

P.  O.  Box  227 
Straaburg,  Virgiai* 


E.  E.  KEISTER 
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'What  is  it?"  asked  the  Federal  soldiers,  when  Mathew  Brady's  rolling  darkroom  and  laboratory  first  appeared  at  Ball  Ran; 

and  "the  what-is-it"  became  the  name  by  which  this  historic  vehicle  was  known  throaghoat  the  Civil  War. 


Onto  the  smoking  battlefield  of 
Bull  Run,  early  in  the  Civil  War, 
lurched  a  strange  and  cumbrous  ve¬ 
hicle.  From  its  van-like  interior  a  man 
emerged  and  began  calmly  setting  up 
a  camera. 

The  man  was  Mathew  Brady,  first  and 
in  many  ways  greatest  of  front-line  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  wagon  was  his  rolling 
darkroom  and  laboratory. 

Photography  was  in  its  infancy  in  1861. 

Equipment  was  crude  and  primitive.  Yet 
before  the  war  ended,  Brady  had  made 
thousands  of  combat  pictures  which  for 
clarity  and  diamond-sharp  detail  were 
unequalled  in  their  day. 

Some  years  before  the  Civil  War  a  book 
on  photographic  techniques  had  been 
written  by  Daguerre,  the  great  French 
pioneer  in  that  field.  This  book  became  Results  such  as  this  are  a  measure  of 
the  "bible”  of  Mathew  Brady.  From  it  he  reader  influence  .  .  .  and  reader  influence 
derived  the  inspiration  and  technical  back-  is  the  product  of  reader  interest  multiplied 

ground  for  his  career. 

Like  many  another  genius,  Brady  died 
neglected  and  penniless.  But  his  priceless 
negatives  eventually  were  unearthed  and 
used  to  produce  a  10-volume  "Photo¬ 
graphic  History  of  the  Civil  War.” 

History  Repeats  Itself 

Through  the  reading  of  Mathew  Brady, 
history  had  been  given  eyes!  Reading 
long  has  been  the  power  and  inspiration 
which  has  fostered  the  ideas  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  mankind.  For  it  is  the  impres¬ 


sion  value  of  what  one  sees  that  registers 
indelibly  and  is  never  forgotten. 

If  Brady  had  never  read  the  works  of 
Daguerre,  perhaps  the  following  success 
story  of  another  pictorial  history,  pub¬ 
lished  33  years  later,  could  never  have 
been  told: 


by  circulation.  The  American  Weekly  has 
an  abundance  of  both. 

The  American  Weekly  takes  all  of  life  for 
its  province.  In  its  pages  are  true  stories  of 
love,  struggle  and  conflict  .  .  .  triumph 
and  heartbreak  . . .  tears  and  laughter  . . . 
the  latest  advances  of  science  and  medicine 
.  .  .  art .  .  .  history  .  .  .  religion  .  .  .  home 
economics  . . .  fashions . . .  food  . . .  beauty 
. . .  child  care  and  education  ...  all  author¬ 
itative,  all  written  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  any  one  can  understand  them. 

The  American  Weekly,  distributed 
through  a  group  of  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  brings  the  boon  of  good  reading, 
in  word  and  picture,  regularly  into  more 
than  8,000,000  homes  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  manufacturer  who  associates  his 
product  or  his  company’s  name  with  such 
an  influence  is  tying  in  with  the  most 
powerful  known  force  in  advertising. 


The  Wm.  H.  Wit*  Co.,  Inc.,  book  puUishort, 
spontortd  a  bock  covar  color  adv*rttt*in*nt 
which  app*ar*d  in  Tho  Amoricait  Wookly  of 
March  26,  1944.  Thit  adv*rtit*m*nl  f*alur*d 
“Th*  Pictorial  History  of  th*  Sacond  World 
War,”  which  told  for  $3  ond  $4  o  volume. 
At  a  direct  result,  Wm.  H.  Wit*  Co.  will  fill 
orders  from  th*  readers  af  Th*  AiOoricon 
Wookly  for  more  than  36,000  volumes.  This 
"breaks  all  records  for  Th*  Amorkan  Wookly 
or  any  other  publication.” 


THE  AMERICAN 

EEKLY 


GriMfMl 
Ofcwlofion 
in  th€  WorU 


**The  Nation*s  Reading  Habit** 

Main  Office:  959  Eighth  avenge.  New  yore  19,  N.  Y. 
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Women's  Group 
In  Washington 
Faces  Problem 

By  H«1«b  M.  Staunton 

(15th  in  o  Mrios  on  womon 

Washington  correspondonts) 

Ruth  S.  Montgomery,  wife, 
reporter  end  chairman  for  a 
brief  period  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
Press  Confer¬ 
ence  Association 
— to  list  her 
titles  in  the  or¬ 
der  she  would 
prefer  —  Joined 
the  women 
writers  of  the 
capital  about 
seven  months 
ago,  but  already 
is  a  key  figure 
in  the  problem:. 

What  can  the  „  . _ 

newswomen  do  Montgomery 
to  retain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  acquired  through 
their  own  press  conference  as¬ 
sociation? 

Mrs.  Truman  has  refused  to 
hold  press  conferences  as  such 
and  the  stiU-undissolved  asso¬ 
ciation  is  no  longer  requesting 
them,  but  the  problem  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  women  correspondents 
because  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  stric¬ 
ture  against  men  reporters 
forced  a  good  many  news  bu¬ 
reaus  which  hadn’t  previously 
used  women  to  employ  at  least 
one.  If  the  women  can  find 
some  similarly  exclusive  posi¬ 
tion  now,  it  will  give  many  of 
them  greater  assurance  of 
weathering  a  post-war  reaction 
toward  masculine  staffs. 

New  News  Chonnel? 

“A  delegation  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  (with  me  as  spokesman),” 
Mrs.  Montgomery  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “met  with  Miss 
Reathel  CMum,  Mrs.  Truman’s 
secretary,  last  Friday  ...  to  re¬ 
quest  that  such  a  news  channel 
be  established.  We  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Mrs.  Truman’s  decision 
not  to  hold  press  conferences  as 
such.”  She  added,  "I  imagine 
any  further  developments  will 
await  the  return  from  Sen  Fran¬ 
cisco  of  the  President’s  press 
secretary,  Charlie  Ross.” 

To  see  Ruth  Montgomery, 
small,  poised,  with  sweet  face 
and  merry  blue  eyes,  one  would 
not  suspect  this  capital  reporter 
of  cutting  her  newspaper  eye 
teeth  on  exposure  of  the  Black 
Legion  in  Michigan  for  the  De- 
trcdt  Timet  back  in  the  1930’s 
and  following  it  up  with  murder 
trials  and  the  underworld  in 
Chicago  for  the  Tribune. 

Her  beat  now  includes  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  Mrs.  Truman  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  rest  of 
ofBcial  Washington.  The  only 

flrl  reporter  now  in  the  IVeic 
ork  News  Washington  bureau, 
she  was  selected  as  the  only 
woman  journalist  in  the  world 
permitted  to  attend  the  late 
President  Roosevelt’s  funeral  in 
the  White  House  East  Room. 

Glancing  at  random  among  her 
other  recent  bylines  we  found 
stories  on  the  WPB  and  WMC 
dealings  with  strikers,  a  Senate 


OPA  investigation,  the  Army- 
Navy  nurse  shortage  and  a  News 
lead  story  on  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  first  press  conference — a 
rather  diverse  assortment  for  a 
new  Washington  correspondent. 

Despite  Washington’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  handouts  and  cut-and- 
dri^  coverage,  Ruth  has  col¬ 
lected  her  share  of  beats. 

She  broke  the  story  of  the  100 
Wac's  going  AWOL  at  nearby 
Fort  Belvoir.  When  the  threat¬ 
ened  eviction  of  Navy  wives  at 
a  housing  project  near  Norfolk 
was  report^,  her  plane  dash 
beat  the  competition. 

Stage  vs.  Press 

Ruth  grew  up  in  Indiana  and 
for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the 
stage  and  journalism  were  wag¬ 
ing  a  struggle  for  her  service, 
but  A  plus  grades  from  English 
teachers  swayed  her  into  getting 
a  full-time  summer  job  in  1B30, 
after  graduation  from  high 
school,  on  the  Woco  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  and  News-Tribune. 
When  she  couldn’t  bear  to  re¬ 
sign  it  she  continued  her  news¬ 
paper  work  while  studying  at 
nearby  Baylor  University.  When 
her  family  moved  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1933,  she  became 
woman’s  editor  on  the  Herald- 
Post.  Later  moving  to  Indiana, 
she  served  as  correspondent  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

’The  depression  turned  her 
briefly  to  social  work,  but  after 
meeting  a  Robert  Montgomery 
of  Detroit,  she  obtained  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Times  there,  and 
they  married  in  1936. 

Since  that  time  her  positions 
have  followed  her  husband. 
When  he  was  transferred  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  she  became  a  star  reporter 
for  the  Tribune,  and  when,  as  a 
Navy  man  he  was  mov^  to 
Washington,  she  shifted  to  her 
present  spot. 

At  least  one  good  contact  in 
Washington  dates  back  to  her 
Chicago  Tribune  days,  when 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who  wasn’t 
hitting  it  off  too  well  with  the 
Tribune,  held  a  restricted  con¬ 
ference,  then  called  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  up  the  next  day  to  tell 
her  she  had  written  the  only 
really  accurate  piece. 

One  of  her  most  amusing 
“firsts,”  however,  dates  back  to 
the  Detroit  days,  an  interview 
with  Doris  Duke  Cromwell. 

“I  knocked  and  rang  the 
phone  from  the  lobby,  but 
couldn’t  get  any  response,”  she 
recalls.  So  when  a  waiter  came 
along,  she  scooted  in  under  his 
tray. 

"There  Doris  and  Jimmy  sat 
on  the  floor  at  a  little  low  table,” 
she  remembers.  “Doris  had  on 
a  fur  coat  and  boots,  metal  curl¬ 
ers  in  her  hair.”  And  Doris  re¬ 
peated  her  policy  of  no  inter¬ 
views,  while  Jimmy  demanded 
“breakfast  in  peace.”  Ruth 
seated  herself  quietly  in  a  far 
corner  and  ice  crackled  in  the 
atmosphere.  Finally  she  could 
remain  silent  no  longer  and 
piped  in  a  wee,  small  voice, 
“Can’t  I  say  just  one  little 
word?” 

Doris  Duke’s  sense  of  humor 
won  out  and  Ruth  got  her  inter¬ 
view  and  an  eight-column  head 
in  the  next  edition. 
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‘Tor  sustained  insigh 
in  national  affairs 


iirst-hand  reporting 
and  effective  writing” 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 

GETS  THE  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  AWARD 


In  announcing  awards  for  outstanding  achievements  in  jour¬ 
nalism  during  1944,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  selected  Marquis  Childs 
to  receive  the  award  for  Washington  Correspondence  “for 
sustained  insight  in  national  affairs,  first-hand  reporting  and 
effective  writing.” 

The  citation  reads:  “Distinguished  Service  Award  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  service  to  the  American  people  and  the  profession 
of  journalism  througli  outstanding  accomplishment  during 
the  year  1944,  in  the  field  of  Washington  Correspondence, 
this  citation  is  presented  to  Marquis  Childs,  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  hy  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Journalistic 
Fraternity.” 

The  Marquis  Childs  column  “Washington  (’ailing”  now  ap¬ 
pears  daily  in  139  newspapers.  For  terms  and  samples  please 
write  to 


THE  JUDGES 


John  S.  Knight,  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

Dr.  George  (Gallup,  Director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

J.  Rosroe  Druninioiid,  Chief,  (fash- 
ington  News  Bureau,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Charlet  B.  Me  Cube,  President  and 
Publisher,  New  York  Mirror. 

Merritt  C.  Speidei,  President  Spei- 
del  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  President  of  the 
AJ^JP.A.  and  Publisher  The  Iron- 
wood  Michigan  Daily  Globe. 

Roaa  Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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'Dumb  Vondich' 
Performs  Smart 
Public  Service 

PiTTSBURCH.  May  1 — Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner  Ray  Sprigle  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  today 
revealed  the  formula  for  open¬ 
ing  a  black  market  probe  which 
ended  in  a  smashing  expose. 

“I  just  took  out  my  teeth  to 
change  the  contour  of  my  face, 
shaved  off  my  moustache  and 
combed  my  hair  down  over  one 
eye.  like  Hitler.”  he  said. 

Then  I  bought  a  shiny  chauf¬ 
feur’s  cap  from  a  department 
store  for  69  cents,  and  put  on  an 
old  pair  of  pants  and  a  jacket  I 
use  on  my  little  farm  in  Moon 
Township.  That  and  a  corn-cob 
pipe  were  all  the  disguise  I 
needed. 

“Then,  as  Alois  Vondich.  I 
rented  a  room  on  the  North  Side 
(a  not  too  high-class  district  in 
Pittsburgh),  got  a  partner  that 
knew  the  meat  business,  and 
went  to  work.” 

With  Expana*  'Dough* 

The  “partner”  was  a  former 
packing  house  employe  who  had 
seen  better  days,  but  whose 
face  was  familiar  to  a  good  many 
of  the  district  meat  dealers. 

Sprigle  and  his  partner  took  a 
good-sized  roll  of  expense 
money,  hired  a  drive-it-yourself 
truck,  and  started  out  without 
red  points  to  buy  a  ton  of  meat. 
They  bought  more  than  their 
goal,  and  in  addition  bought 
butter,  cheese,  lard  and  red 
points— some  of  them  counter¬ 
feit. 

The  resulting  expose  made 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  stories 
in  years  in  Pittsburgh.  Follow¬ 
ups  have  included  an  OPA 
subpena  to  Sprigle  and  his  edi¬ 
tor.  Oliver  Keller;  a  federal 
grand  jury  probe  of  black  mar¬ 
kets  in  Pittsburgh,  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  group  led  by 
U.  S.  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler 
of  Montana. 

Sprigle  told  the  OPA  his  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  turned  over  to 
“responsible”  federal  agencies 
at  the  proper  time. 

Sprigle's  task  was  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  well  known  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  face  is  about  as  familiar  to 
the  majority  of  the  district  as 
is  that  of  the  mayor.  He  had 
some  close  calls. 

“On  one  of  our  visits,”  he  said, 

'  we  nearly  ran  our  enterprise 
into  disaster.  I  was  standing  in 
the  alley  awaiting  word  to  load 
when  Mike  ( the  racketeer  from 
whom  he  was  buying)  and  a 
group  came  out  bound  for  the 
corner  saloon.  That  was  all 
right  with  me  if  they  were 
thirsty,  but  one  of  the  guests 
was  one  of  the  'kitchen'  cabinet 
in  the  administration  of  Mayor 
William  N.  McNair,  and  I’d  in¬ 
terviewed  him  a  dozen  times. 

“I  ducked  into  the  truck  and 
buried  myself  in  a  three-month- 
old  newspaper.  Nobody  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  me.” 

Sprigle  had  to  talk  like  hell 
once  to  keep  from  being  sold 
1.500  pounds  of  hams.  He  finally 
got  off  with  208  pounds. 

With  consummate  gall,  he 
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Sprigl*  oa  'Alois  Vondich' 

went  to  a  packing  house  as  Alois 
Vondich  which  he  had  visited  as 
a  reporter  three  weeks  before. 

Things  suddenly  became  chilly 
around  the  place  for  a  bit,  but 
after  the  partner  had  been  called 
aside  and  explained  that  Sprigle 
was  “just  a  dumb  Dutchman 
from  over  in  Ohio  who’s  got  a 
little  money  and  thinks  he’s 
going  to  get  rich  peddling  black 
market  beef,”  everything  was 
all  right  again. 

The  closest  shave  of  all  was 
with  the  OPA  investigators,  who 
were  making  routine  checks  at 
packing  houses  where  he  was 
parked  with  a  truck  full  of  very 
black  market  beef. 

“It  was  a  good  thing  they 
didn’t  bother  to  check  my 
truck,”  he  said.  ‘That  would 
really  have  complicated  things.” 


Tniman's  Ivy  Gilt 
Becomes  Pyle  Tribute 

Richard  T.  Street,  former 
columnist  on  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (  Cal. )  Coastline  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Montrose  ( Cal. ) 
Herald,  has  obtained  six  ivy 
plants  from  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  two  of  them  are 
now  on  their  way  overseas  to 
be  placed  on  the  grave  of  Ernie 
Pyle. 

President  Truman  sent  the 
White  House  plants  to  Street  for 
planting  at  the  “Wee  Kirk  O’ 
the  Swallows”  at  San  Juan  Ca¬ 
pistrano.  but  when  the  news¬ 
man  heard  of  Pyle’s  death,  asked 
a  marine  flyer  to  take  the  two 
plants  to  Okinawa. 


Four  Join  SDX 

Four  professional '  members 
were  inducted  into  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  last  week. 
They  are  Art  F.  Berner,  editor 
of  the  Antigo  t  Wis. )  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal;  C.  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Oconomowoc  ( Wis. )  Enterprise; 
Pete  Walch,  editor  of  the  Weyau- 
wega  (Wis.)  Chronicle,  and  Wil¬ 
bur  G.  Carlson,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Kraft  Cheese 
Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Walch  is  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Brown  is  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association.  Willard 
Smith,  associate  editor  of  the 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  national  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  was  toastmaster  at  a 
banquet  following  the  initiation. 


•Short  Sah 


ed 


GROVE  PATTERSON,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  in  his  column;  “Let’s 
not  be  saptimistic  about  this 
conference.” 

■ 

UNDER  “Too  Late  to  Classify,” 
the  Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Citizen 
ran  this  ad: 

WANTED — l>adr  to  tutor  European 
lud.v  and  tabletop  atove. 

■ 

THE  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette 
takes  pictures  of  “V-Babies,” 
children  whose  fathers  are  over¬ 
seas  and  have  never  seen  their 
offspring.  One  woman  called  the 
city  desk  for  an  appointment. 

“Can  you  come  in  today?”  the 
desk  man  asked. 

“No,”  the  woman  said,  “the 
baby’s  too  small.” 

“How  about  tomorrow?” 
“That  will  be  all  right,”  the 
woman  replied. 

a 

PROBABLY  as  the  result  of  the 
drive  for  clothing,  suggests 
Niel  Plummer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reported; 

CHAPLIN  TO  TAKE 
WITNESS  STAND 

IN  JOAN'S  SUIT 

■ 

THE  AP  World  related  this  story 
in  a  recent  issue: 

Dick  Hubbart,  now  of  the  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  News,  was  assigned 
in  an  emergency  to  cover  a 
hockey  game  for  the  AP.  When 
he  expressed  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  game,  they  assured  him 
the  boys  in  the  press  box  would 
help. 

Settling  down  in  the  press  row 
at  the  rink,  Hubbart  turns  to 
the  fellow  on  his  right  and 
smiles.  “I  suppose  you’re  cover¬ 
ing  the  game?” 

“Oh.  no,”  comes  the  reply. 
“I’m  just  going  to  watch.  AP 
will  give  us  all  we  need  on  it.” 

Hubbart  gulps,  regains  con¬ 
fidence.  The  man  on  his  left  has 
been  typing  steadily.  He’ll  help. 
Stealing  a  glance  at  the  other 
fellow’s  copy,  Hubbart  finds  a 
description  of  the  play,  to  a 
Montreal  paper — in  French. 


Suggests  Further 
Atrocity  Inquiry 

Chicago,  May  1 — The  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  commenting  edi¬ 
torially  about  the  congressional 
delegations  which  went  abroad 
to  make  a  first-hand  investiga¬ 
tion  of  German  atrocities,  sug¬ 
gested  that  countries  occupied 
by  Russia  should  also  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  On  this  point  the 
Tribune  stated: 

“There  is  a  field  in  Europe 
into  which  the  American  re¬ 
porters  have  not  been  allowed 
to  penetrate,  which  does,  there¬ 
fore,  need  investigation.  If  the 
senators  made  any  effort  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  work  they  were  un¬ 
successful.” 


Press  Wireless 
Plans  Broader 
Ownership  Bose 

The  advisability  of  bronht 
participation  in  and  owner*!# 
of  Press  Wireless  by  uierioi 
press  communications  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  annual  meetinf  at 
the  stockholders  and  director! 
in  New  York  Apr.  27,  A.  Win 
ren  Norton,  president,  announce 
after  the  meeting. 

"As  authorized  by  the  diree 
tors,  the  corporate  officers  art 
undertaking  a  study  of  the  caii- 
tal  structure  of  the  company 
with  a  view  to  substantially 
broadening  participation  in  and 
ownership  of  the  company  on 
the  part  of  the  users  of  its  serr- 
ice  all  over  the  world,"  jfr, 
Norton  said.  The  vastly  in¬ 
creased  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  growing  necessity 
of  maintaining  free  communiea 
tions  channels  for  the  press 
throughout  the  world  were 
among  the  reasons  for  studyini 
the  proposed  amplification  of  the 
company's  present  structure, 
said  Mr.  Norton. 

In  his  report  to  the  directors 
President  Norton  cited  various 
accomplishments  of  the  com¬ 
pany  during  the  past  year. 

“For  the  year  1944,  Press 
Wireless  handled  the  largest 
volume  of  traffic  in  its  history 
in  words,  pictures  and  voice.” 
he  said.  “This  has  been  done  in 
spite  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  frequencies. 

“Also  in  1944.  Press  Wireless 
sent  to  the  battle-fronts  of  the 
world  four  mobile  transmitters 
and  two  fixed  units,  making 
press  communications  history 
through  its  mobile  transmitters. 

“Press  Wireless  rendered  for 
the  first  time  program  channd 
service  on  a  point-to-point  basis, 
from  a  mobile  station. 

“Through  its  manufacturing 
division.  Press  Wireless  served 
in  its  entirety  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices." 

Another  meeting  of  the  board 
will  be  held  some  time  in  June. 

■ 

Spring  Session 

The  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington  State  has  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  its  spring 
meeting  for  Friday,  May  25,  at 
Seattle. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Tht  N«rtienal  Physician*  Committaa  Is  utilizing  to  maximum 
(syocity  its  resources  and  organizational  strength  In  cease- 
l*H  efforts  to  preserve  In  the  United  States  our  system  of 
Mvete  Interprise  to  the  end  that:— 

Doctors  of  Medicine  may  retain,  in  the  publU 
knoroBt,  their  pononal  independence— their  ih- 
dhriduai  and  coiiective  intogrhy  and  effectiveness. 

Understanding  of  purpose  is  sought  and  cooperation  Is 
I  wekemed  in  the  belief  that  ioint  efforts  moy  result  in  the 
■tteincnent  of  these  obfectives. 

*  *  ♦ 

Miff  will  send  on  request — 

"Abolishing  Private  Medical  Practice” 

(II  peges)— A  factual  analysis  of  the  Medical  and  Hospltal- 
intfen  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Murray  Senate  BUI  1161 
■sd  en  explanation  of  some  of  their  implications. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICIANS  COMMITTEE 

for  the  ^xt  endion  of  WJicJ  S.roU. 

*  NON-POLITICAL.  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  FOR 

Maintaining  ethical  and  scientific  standards 
and  extending  medical  service  to  all  the  people 

the  PITTSFIELD  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS 
Telephone  Franklin  6960 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  5.  1945 
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THE  SENTINEL  ON  THE  WALL 


For  the  American  people  the  editor  is  the  sentinel  on  the 
wall.  They  depend  upon  him  to  sound  a  warning  when  danger 
nears.  Investing  centralized  government  with  unlimited  pow¬ 
ers  always  must  be  viewed  with  alarm.  There  is  terrifying 
menace  in  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  transfer  to  gov¬ 
ernment  the  function  of  distributing  medical  care. 

In  the  short  span  of  one  hundred  fifty  years  American  medi¬ 
cine  has  moved  forward  to  a  position  of  universally  recognized 
world  leadership.  It  has  provided  a  more  effective  and  a  more 
widely  and  evenly  distributed  medical  care  than  ever  has  been 
made  available  anywhere  at  any  time.  If  analyzed  and  under¬ 
stood,  the  achievement  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

In  the  successful  treatment  and  cure  of  disease  medical 
care  must  be  considered  as  having  two  separate  yet  closely 
related  parts : 

First:  There  is  disease — disease  as  such.  There  are 
many  diseases.  Each  disease  is  ceaselessly,  relentlessly 
seeking  a  human  body  to  destroy.  And  each  disease  af¬ 
fects  each  human  body  in  a  different  way.  ^  ' 

Second:  There  is  the  patient — a  human  being — who,  by 
accident,  misfortune  or  coincidence,  contracts  a  disease. 
American  medicine  has  conquered  many  diseases— controls 
many  others.  However,  the  basic  factor  responsible  for  the 
unequalled  effectiveness  of  the  practicing  physician  is  that 
the  whole  of  his  effort  always  is  concentrated  on  treating  and 
curing  the  patient — the  human  being  who  is  sick.  Incidentally 
only  is  he  concerned  with  conquering  the  disease.  The  basic 
tenet  of  American  medicine  is  that  where  there  is  a  sick 
patient — a  life  is  the  issue.  It  matters  not  whether  prince  or 
pauper  is  involved.  The  one  concern  is  that  of  saving  the 
human  life  which  is  in  jeopardy.  The  task  is  exclusively  a 
matter  between  the  patient,  the  doctor,  and  their  God. 

The  doctor  is  a  human  being,  a  person — a  personality.  His 
tradition,  his  knowledge,  and  his  experience  make  him  more 
sure  and  more  confident  than  his  fellowmen.  Proposals  ad¬ 
vanced  imply  robbing  him  of  his  freedom  of  action  and  deci¬ 
sion — makii^  him  subordinate  to  the  bureaucrat.  Bureaucratic 
direction  would  destroy  the  intangible,  indefinable  essence  that 
is  the  secret  of  the  American  doctor’s  effectiveness. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  American  editors  to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  to  understand  fully  the  dangers  inherent  in 
government  assuming  the  task  of  distributing  Medical  Care 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  “sentinels  on  the 
wall”  to  advise  the  people  fully  of  the  realities  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  which  are  involved.  Editors  should  tell  them — John  M, 
Pratt  for  the  National  Physicians  Committee. 
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Atrocity  Stories 
Confirmed  by 
Editors'  Group 

Testimony  of  U.  S.  editors  and 
publishers  was  added  this  week 
to  that  of  correspondents  in  the 
record  of  horror  in  German 
concentrat'on  camps.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  General  Elsenhower,  a 
grouD  of  newspaper  executives 
was  flown  to  Eurone  a  week  aeo 
to  see  for  themselves  the  atrocity 
stories  which  their  reporters  had 
been  sending  back. 

.  Dispatches  filed  by  the  In¬ 
specting  committee  this  week 
followed  one  pattern:  The 
stories  and  pictures  which  U.  S. 
newspapers  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  are  true.  Excerpts  from 
their  reports; 

Pulitser  Believes 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  —  "I 
came  here  in  a  suspicious  frame 
of  mind,  feeling  that  I  would 
And  that  many  of  the  terrible 
reports  that  have  been  printed 
in  the  U.  S.  were  exaggerations 
and  largely  propaganda,  com¬ 
parable  to  reports  of  crucifixions 
and  amputations  of  hands  which 
followed  the  last  war  and  which 
subseouently  proved  to  be  un¬ 
true.  It  is  my  grim  duty  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  descriptions  of  the 
horrors  of  this  camp  ( Buchen- 
wald)  have  given  less  than  the 
whole  truth.  They  have  been 
understatements." 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  ^few  York  Times — "What  I 
have  seen  is  worse  than  any 
battlefield.  The  story  of  Buchen- 
wald  has  been  told,  but  it  cannot 
be  told  too  often  to  the  people 
of  the  U.  S.  The  skinny  corpses 
of  Buchenwald  should  remind 
us  of  what  the  loss  of  freedom 
entails.” 

Norman  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times — "My 
purpose  is  merely  to  testify  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  American 
correspondents — they  have  told 
the  truth.  They  have  not  exag¬ 
gerated.  Exaggerations,  in  fact, 
would  be  difficult.” 

Ineradicable  Impress 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune — "The  only  way 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp  is  to  picture  yourself  as 
an  inmate.  .  .  .  The  look  in  the 
eyes  of  these  prisoners,  once 
seen,  is  something  that  will  bring 
such  a  deep  impression  into 
your  brain  it  will  never  be 
erased.” 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial 
director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  —  "Torture,  starva¬ 
tion,  mass  burnings  and  mass 
lynchings  of  thousands  of 
wretched  captives,  young  and 
old,  are  only  a  part  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  story."  He  tells  of  the 
millions  walking  over  Europe 
.  .  .  "wandering  seemingly  with¬ 
out  direction,  seeking  the  only 
thing  that  to  them  matters  in 
life  now  .  .  .  home  ,  .  .  wonder¬ 
ing  as  they  walk  whether  any 
such  place  exists." 
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Reporters  Entertain 

While  covering  the  news  at 
the  iront,  American  war  cor¬ 
respondents  ate  adding  their 
shore  to  the  entertainment  oi 
troops  overseas,  the  American 
Red  Cross  reports.  At  a  club¬ 
house  deep  in  the  Btirma  jun¬ 
gle,  Frank  Martin  oi  AP.  Hugh 
Grumpier  oi  UJ*..  Deton  Brooks 
of  the  Chicago  Defender  and 
the  Negro  Press  oi  America, 
and  Graham  Peck  of  the  OWI 
staged  a  "Behind  the  News" 
program  on  the  war  recently. 


Navy  Awards 
Purple  Heart 
To  McMurtry 

Charles  H.  McMurtry,  former 
(diief  of  the  Honolulu  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  received  the 
Purple  Heart 
May  1  for 
wounds  suffered 
aboard  the  orig¬ 
inal  carrier 
Hornet  in  the 
Solomons  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1942. 

The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made 
in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  Rear 
Adm.  Carlton 
H.  Wright,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the 
12th  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict. 

McMurtry  suffered  severe 
burns  about  the  hands  and  face 
when  the  Hornet  was  hit  during 
the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
exploding  gasoline  showered  the 
flight  deck.  The  veteran  writer 
recovered  sufficiently  to  rejoin 
the  U.  S.  fleet  and  report  the  de¬ 
cisive  engagement  off  Savo 
Island  Nov.  30. 

McMurtry’s  work  brought  him 
the  administrative  post  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  where  he  headed  the  AP’s 
Central  Pacific  staff.  He  re¬ 
turned  recently  to  become  a  war 
editor  on  the  San  Francisco 
cable  desk. 


McMurtry 


New  Jersey  Resolution 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  2 — Gov. 
Walter  E.  Edge  recently  signed 
a  legislative  resolution  urging 
delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  to  adopt  a  compact 
guaranteeing  world-wide  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Among  those 
at  the  ceremony  was  Fred  W. 
Burgner,  managing  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times  and  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Associated  Press. 
■ 

J.  N.  KeUy  Moves 

Toronto,  May  2 — J,  N.  Kelly, 
who  for  the  past  three  and 
a  half  years  has  been  na¬ 
tional  publicity  director  for  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross,  is  Joining 
Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as 
an  account  executive.  Before 
joining  the  Red  Cross,  he  was 
for  eight  years  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald. 


Williams  Made 
Executive  Editor 
In  Worcester 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  1 — The 
resignation  of  Joseph  C.  De- 
Wolf  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Ga¬ 
zette  today  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment  of 
M.  H.  Williams, 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  two 
papers,  to  be 
executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  a  series 
of  other  staff 
changes.  The 
changes  were 
announced  by  Williams 
George  F. 

Booth,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  DeWolf  will  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Booth  said,  with  no  formal  du¬ 
ties  to  perform  until  his  health 
improves  sufficiently  to  permit 
his  taking  a  regular  position. 

Francis  P.  Murphy,  formerly 
Telegram  news  editor,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  and  Ayton  F.  Smith, 
formerly  news  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  was  given  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  that  paper. 

Carl  W.  Erickson,  Telegram 
city  editor,  became  Telegram 
news  editor;  Kermit  K.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Telegram  day  city  editor, 
became  Telegram  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Walter  Merkel.  Tele¬ 
gram  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  became  day  city  editor. 

On  the  Gazette.  William  F. 
Holland,  city  editor,  became 
news  editor,  and  Charles  H. 
Chambers,  assistant  city  editor, 
became  acting  city  editor. 

Mr.  Williams  will  have  super¬ 
vision  over  all  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  as  the  direct  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  Booth. 

■ 

Political  Bill  Killed 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  2 — By  a 
voice  vote  the  Wisconsin  state 
senate  has  killed  the  bill  which 
would  have  required  newspapers 
to  print  the  authorization  and 
cost  of  space  statement,  now  re¬ 
quired  with  political  advertise¬ 
ments,  with  editorials  supporting 
the  candidacy  of  any  individual. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  SALES 
PROMOTION  ADVERTISING 

We  have  opportunity  in  our 
advertising  department  for 
young  man  qualified  to  produce 
full  range  of  sales  promotion 
material;  booklets,  broadsides, 
desk  easels,  slide  films,  man¬ 
uals,  etc.  Salary  to  start  $6000. 
Send  brief  biography,  photo¬ 
graph  and  samples  of  work. 

AMreu:  AuitlaiU  to  lito  Prosidoat 
THE  CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  i 
ILLUMINATING  COMPANY  j 
75  PvMic  S<|«ar«,  Cleveland  1,  Ohie  j 
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Headline  Error 
Jumps  Gun  on  V-E 

St.  Johns.  Ariz.,  Apr.  SL.| 
Residents  of  this  small  norihtrc 
Arizona  community  have  il- 
ready  read  the  V-E  edition  g 
the  St.  Johns  Herald-Obssntr 
While  there  is  an  error  h 
the  headline,  "Victory  in  Eunp 
Is  Here” — it  was  meant  to  md 
"Victory  in  Europe  Is  Near"- 
Publisher  Isaac  Barth  said  men 
of  the  criticism  has  been  favor 
able. 

When  copies  of  the  V-E  edi¬ 
tion  (Apr.  14)  reached  offlcei g 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  new 
paper  men  figured  that  out-of 
the-way  St.  Johns  had  got  the 
radio  announcements  of  Preg- 
dent  Roosevelt’s  death  mixed  19 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Ger 
mans,  but  a  talk  with  Publiihe 
Barth  gave  a  different  light 
"We  had  all  the  pictures  g 
the  boys  from  Apache  Count; 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  k 
we  decided  to  print  the  V-E  edi¬ 
tion  and  get  it  over  with,"  he 
said.  "The  people  of  the  county 
kept  asking  when  it  would  be 
published,  so  we  let  them  have  it 
“The  headline  should  have 
read,  ‘Victory  in  Europe  b 
Near,’  but  it  read  ‘Victory  in 
Europe  Is  Here,’  and  we  didn't 
get  around  to  changing  it" 

■ 

Ad  Rate  Raised 

Effective  July  1,  the  national 
advertising  rate  of  the  Frederick 
(Md.)  News  &  Post  will  be 
raised  from  five  to  six  cents  • 
line. 


heard  W 
the  Mail 
timer 

R.  S.  Platt 
Advertiainr  Manacer 
Main  I.ini*  Times 

■  We  don't  jump  to  saj  that  Jiar 
etlucatioD  haa  been  aadly  nMlealet 
for  your  maps  won’t  ahow  !»• 
where  the  Main  Lino  1« — but  K  b 
that  suburban  section  ol  Phliiibl- 
phia  wherein  is  located  probaSb 
the  richest  township  in  tha  counW 

•Here  live  a  large  number  of  wh 
urbanites  who  do  a  big  portloa  of 
their  buying  in  many  hlgh-ciia 
•hope  anil  stores  ‘right  in  their  0*1 
biK-h  yard’— everything  from  nW 
eoate  and  automobiles  (when  IhW 
i-an  iret  ’em)  to  eoap  and  matAO- 

’  If  you're  interested  in  Ihi*  ett- 
ket,  let  me  tell  you  more  about  it 
for  you  can’t  reach  It  effectlvdr 
without  using  our  paper. 

■We  publish  three  newspapers.  th« 
Miiin  Line  Times,  the  Upper  Dad* 
News  and  the  Germantosm  CouiW. 
TogetheJ-  they  give  you  over  I*#-’ 
000  readers.  NOTE:  Bargain  rsta 
when  you  buy  iJI  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburbu 
Newspapeirs,  Inc. 
Ardmora,  P«* 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 
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Arthur  Murray 
Newspaper  Ads 
Build  Business 

How  Arthur  Murray,  “Amer- 
iei’i  Dancing  Teacher,”  has  ap¬ 
plied  "pay-as-you-go”  newspaper 
pausing  to  build  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  within  the  last  eight 
Tiars  has  zoomed  from  one  stu¬ 
dio  in  New  York  grossing  $500,- 
000  a  year  to  a  chain  of  studios 
zoning  $8,000,000  annually  is 
told  by  Mr.  Murray  himself  in 
the  latest  "Advertising  Facts” 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Ur.  Murray,  in  attributing  his 
success  to  advertising,  says: 
“Without  advertising  I'd  still 
he  where  1  was  20  years  ago, 
with  two  teachers  and  one  small 
studio.  Today,  thanks  to  ad¬ 
vertising  —  newspaper  advertls- 
ln|,  I  might  add — I  have  2,000 
teachers  working  in  53  studios 
clear  across  the  country.” 

Tested  Results 

“Over  the  years,”  continues 
Mr.  Murray,  “I  have  conducted 
many  tests  on  the  performances 
of  different  media  in  producing 
leiults,  and  every  time  news¬ 
papers  have  come  out  on  top. 
when  it  comes  to  bringing  in 
business  inexpensively  and  fast, 
there's  nothing  like  the  daily 
newspaper.  During  1944  we 
g)ent  $1,500,000  in  advertising — 
90%  of  it  in  newspapers.  We 
used  almost  every  daily  paper 
in  our  studio  cities,  roughly  160 
newspapers  in  all.” 

In  Arthur  Murray’s  opinion, 
high  frequency  in  newspaper 
advertising  is  essential  to  sales 
success.  In  his  own  words: 
'Tm  selling  an  intangible,  and  to 
sell  it  successfully  I  must  ad¬ 
vertise  it  without  let-up.  I’m 
always  telling  my  branch  man¬ 
agers  that  they  must  adver¬ 
tise  as  often  as  they  can  get 
into  their  local  newspapers.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  cartoon 
ads  which  he  started  using 
seven  months  ago,  Mr.  Murray 
replies:  “The  cartoon  ads  are 
really  ‘cooking  with  gas’.  A 
comparison  of  billings  for  the 
six  months  prior  to  &e  cartoon 
ads  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  cartoons  shows  that  the  hu¬ 
mor  panels  have  been  50%  more 
effective.” 


Pullman  to  Spend 
$1,250,000  Here 


of  Worcester  in  relieving  the  log  in  produc¬ 
tion  employment  which  would  otherwise 
almost  certainly  occur  between  cessation  of 
war  and  resumption  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  large  scale,  peace  time  business.  Thus  it 
will  aid  in  assuring  continued  employment 
to  those  now  employed  and  also  aid  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  offer  more  prompt 
employment  to  returning  servicemen." 

Remember  this  is  sound  evidence  —  and 
added  evidence  —  of  Worcester's  continu¬ 
ance  as  a  major  market  at  current  war  pro¬ 
duction  levels. 


Here's  a  Worcester  industry  ready  to 
take  a  million-and-a-quarter  step  to  assure 
postwar  stability  in  terms  of  trolley  coaches, 
street  cars  and  railroad  passenger  carrying 
equipment.  Management  labels  the  project 
"a  large  contribution  to  the  national  economy 


Curtiss  Campaign 
Tied  In  With  Movie 

“pod  Is  My  Pilot,”  a  Warner 
wthers  film  concerned  with 
me  heroic  American  Flying 
Tigers  (adapted  from  the  book 
M  the  same  name  by  Col.  Robert 
L  Scott,  Jr. )  is  getting  advertis- 
jj|g  boosts  from  Curtiss  Wright. 

The  reason?  The  “stout-hearted 
planes”  are  Curtiss  P-40’8. 

Consequently  the  company  has 
scheduled  a  1,000  line  ad  in 
newspapers  in  key  air  center  and 
plant  cities.  It  is  to  run  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  appear- 
«noe  of  the  picture  in  each  city. 

When  Moss  Hart’s  “Wing^ 

Victory”  was  first  released  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration  also  devised  an  adver- 
tising  tie-in. 

(BITOR  ft  PURLiSHfR  for  May  5,  144$ 


Blanker  coverage  of  thie  market  it 
available  with  the  Telegram-Gasette't 
circulation:  over  130,000  Daily,  and 
80,(XX>  Sunday.  City  Zone  Population 
235,12S.  City  and  Retail  Trade  Zones 
440,770. 
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Call  fron.  Yleu,  yorl,  to  Si.  joe 

Any  Old  Clothes  Today? 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THE  PLAINTIVE  cry  of  the 
man  behind  the  push  cart, 
"Any  old  clothes  today?  Any- 
oldclothestoday?"  has  in  a  few 
short  months  been  magnified  in¬ 
to  a  national  home  front  battle 
call,  “What  can  you  spare  that 
they  can  wear?” 

Up  and  down  the  main  streets 
of  6,368  American  cities  and 
towns,  echoing  through  stores, 
homes,  churches  and  schools, 
shouting  from  the  editorial  and 
advertising  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  and  speaking  from  ra¬ 
dios,  the  stories  of  barely  clad 
victims  of  total  war  are  reach¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  Americans  and 
sending  people  to  their  clothes 
closets  for  the  unused  apparel 
so  desperately  needed  overseas. 

And  behind  this  national  drive 
for  150  million  pounds  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  behind  the  local  commit¬ 
tees,  behind  the  advertising,  the 
news  stories,  the  speeches  from 
pulpits  and  in  auditoriums,  the 
shows  and  stunts — behind  all 
this  is  a  small  group  of  ex¬ 
newspaper  men  and  women, 
working  days  and  nights,  Sim- 
days  as  well  as  weekdays,  to 
tell  the  public  not  only  that  the 
need  exists  but  also  that  the 
clothing  really  is  available. 

Here  They  Work 
Down  at  100  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  in  a  large,  strictly 
utilitarian  room  with  type¬ 
writers  tattooing  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  around  them  with  noise 
and  girls  busily  slipping,  sorting 
and  filing  stacks  of  newspapers, 
this  small  group  of  writers 
works  each  day  away. 

There’s  Lawrence  Seller,  na¬ 
tional  publicity  director  of  this 
United  National  Clothing  Collec¬ 
tion,  who  used  to  work  for  U.P. 
and  then  was  with  INS  for  17 
years  before  going  into  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1941.  He  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  press  division  of  the 
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Wallachs.  New  York  storo.  puts 
on  advettising  punch  behind  the 
clothing  drive. 


Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  as  well  as  the  Foreign 
Information  Service,  forerunner 
of  the  Overseas  Branch  of  the 
OWI  and  left  OWI  last  summer 
to  join  the  United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  the  clothing 
drive  is  an  activity. 

Working  with  him,  arranging 
events  to  promote  the  drive, 
writing  releases  and  preparing 
material  to  facilitate  the  activity 
of  local  committees  are  Charles 
Parker,  once  a  sports  writer  on 
the  World  Telegram  and  more 
recently  with  the  National  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis  Foundation; 
Kay  Granthan,  who  has  a  com¬ 
bination  newspaper.  United 
Press  and  publicity  background; 
Jennie  Moore,  once  with  the 
New  York  American  and  later 
in  publicity;  Ken  Thomas,  also 
a  former  newspaper  man,  and 
Jess  Butcher,  who’s  had  radio 
experience  and  has  worked  on 
the  National  War  Fund  and  the 
USO. 

’These  six  have  had  a  little 
part-time  assistance  and,  of 
course,  they  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  OWI  and  such  groups 
as  the  Writers  War  Board,  and 
the  War  Advertising  Council, 
but  the  planning,  the  organizing 
and  most  of  the  publicity  writ¬ 
ing  has  been  their  responsibility. 

Under  normal  conditions  a 
drive  of  such  magnitude  is  in 
preparation  for  a  year  before  it 
actually  takes  place,  and  has  a 
staff  of  twice  this  size,  but  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  groundwork 
for  the  United  National  Cloth¬ 
ing  Collection  was  begun  a  bare 
two  months  before  April  1,  its 
starting  date,  and  for  four  weeks 
the  staff  had  but  two  stenogra¬ 
phers,  so  difficult  was  it  to  round 
up  employes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  office  space  wasn’t  even 
located  until  the  first  week  in 
January  and  after  that  all  the 
essential  equipment  had  to  be 
procured. 

One  aid,  however,  was  the 
small-scale  drive  conducted  by 
UNRRA  among  churches  last 
fall  and  with  that  experience, 
plus  its  own  knowledge,  the 
original  staff  was  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  some  material  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  initial  data  booklets 
for  local  committees — prior  to 
the  end  of  January. 

Even  before  that,  though, 
when  the  drive  was  first  con¬ 
ceived,  a  basic  organization  had 
to  be  determined.  It  was  at 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  suggestion  that 
UNRRA  decided  to  coordinate 
the  activity  of  all  overseas  re¬ 
lief  agencies  in  one  drive  thus 
avoiding  confusion.  This  re¬ 
quired  two  months  of  negotia¬ 
tion  to  develop  a  program 
agreeable  to  all  concerned  but 
by  Jan.  1,  50  volunteer  groups, 
nearly  all  of  them  in  operation, 
such  as  the  Russian  War  Relief 
Agency,  were  ready  to  work  to¬ 
gether. 

Becau.se  of  the  shortness  of 


up  gour  tpgre  HmMi,  ■^««t  —d  wdf  vie- 

Umu  weneas  and  tvd  tlMut  td  tk«  a— reat  deptt  of  Uattetf 
NMtoMi  OMktiig  CeltoWf*  ) 

Hilda  Terry  drew  this  cartoon 
lor  newspapers  to  help  loosen 
the  locks  on  American  clothes 
closets. 

the  time  it  was  also  decided  to 
work  without  state  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  function  direct  from 
the  national  to  the  local  level. 
Since  the  Lions,  International 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  have  chap¬ 
ters  in  5,000  communities,  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  with  their 
officials  and  the  three  agreed  to 
operate  as  a  spearhead  commit¬ 
tee. 

They  established  contact  with 
the  local  bodies  which  in  turn 
agreed  to  get  city  drives  under 
way,  call  an  organization  meet¬ 
ing  of  civic  leaders  and  appoint 
a  chairman  and  committee  to 
handle  all  arrangements  —  pro¬ 
motion,  collection,  sorting,  pack¬ 
ing  and  transportation.  Large 
cities  such  as  New  York  have 
specialized  problems  however 
and  in  their  cases  some  of  the 
staff,  such  as  the  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  are  paid  employes.  Else¬ 
where  the  work  is  entirely  vol¬ 
untary.  In  addition  to  these 
and  ffie  national  UNRRA  office 
staff,  there  are  20  field  represen¬ 
tatives,  trouble-shooters,  whose 
job  it  is  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  local  groups  and  help 
if  the  mechanism  tangles. 

Another  active  worker  in  the 
drive  is  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  na¬ 
tional  chairman,  who  was  chosen 
by  President  Roosevelt,  and 
who,  said  Mr.  Beller,  unlike 
many  such  chairmen,  did  far 
more  than  merely  lend  his  name 
to  a  good  cause.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  organizational 
activities,  dictated  and  signed 
his  own  letters,  met  with  vari¬ 
ous  committees,  and  during  the 
early  days  of  the  drive  was  in 
daily  touch  with  Mr.  Beller’s 
office  via  a  direct  telephone  line. 
In  a  single  week,  for  example, 
the  publicity  staff  had  him  on 
the  radio  three  times. 

When  workers  are  house¬ 
wives,  active  business  men  and 
youngsters,  most  of  them  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  routine  of 
putting  over  a  campaign,  eager 
though  they  may  be  for  it  to 
succeed,  they  require  thorough 
instruction  and  full  support 
from  the  national  staff. 

An  indication  of  the  sort  of 
material  they  needed — and  got 
— is  in  the  titles  of  the  10  serv¬ 
ice  bulletins  sent  to  each  local 
chairman:  The  Need  for  Cloth¬ 
ing  for  Victims  of  War;  Fact 
Book — General  Information  (the 
who.  what,  when  and  how  of 


the  drive);  Calendar  of  OatM 
( giving  a  dated  program  ai  b 
*  05%?^  t\  exactly  what  should  be  coo- 
lf-|  -j  1^  pleted  by  the  arrival  of  such 
^  ®  ^*'*1  listing  tlwif, 

for  special  days  and  weeks  dnr 
\  drive  itself);  the  Ldmi 

^  Committee;  Detailed  Collection 
'  S'  Plans  for  the  Local  Commimitr' 
^1^/  Publicity  Kit;  Special  Eventi 

and  Promotion  Kit;  Sorting  and 
Shipping  Committee,-  Follow-up 
Suggestions  ( these  were  added 
^  when  the  national  program  wai 
^  well  started),  and  The  Reporti 
Committee  (responsible  for  ^e^ 
ords  of  results). 

o  Each  booklet  is  simply  writ- 
wkkMabk  to  wttimrt  compact  and  filled  with 

making  it  possible  for  the 
•'  committee  to  do  little  but  put 

,  .  the  material  to  work.  But,  u 

’  |"*f  cartoon  comprehensive  as  these  are,  all 
)  help  loosen  prepared  by  Mr.  Beller’s  stall, 
erican  clothes  they  were  only  the  beginning. 

».  Specially  prepared  material 

went  to  labor  unions,  to  eduea- 
Iso  decided  to  tors,  to  school  children,  to  WPB 
ate  organize-  salvage  committees,  to  chur^ 
direct  from  and  church  organizations;  not  to 
le  local  level,  mention,  of  course,  editori^  and 
International  advertising  material  sent  directly 
lis  have  chap-  to  newspapers, 
munities,  con-  Matted  ads  prepared  through 
Id  with  their  the  War  Advertising  Council, 
iree  agreed  to  were  mailed  to  every  daily 
'head  commit-  newspaper  and  5,000  weekliei. 

and,  said  Mr.  Beller,  “We  al- 
l  contact  with  ready  know  that  the  results  in 
vhich  in  turn  advertising  are  excellent.”  The 
drives  under  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  is 
lization  meet-  at  work  and  it  is  now  a  known 
s  and  appoint  fact  that  well  over  2,000  newr 
committee  to  papers  are  using  the  ads.  Ra- 

ements _ pro-  <iio  spots  were  allocated  by  the 

sorting,  pack-  OWI. 

Ation.  Large  Probably  the  mayor  problem 
w  York  have  in  preparing  good  newsworthy 
>ms  however  publicity  ( Mr.  Beller’s  staff 
^  some  of  the  prides  itself  on  sending  out  only 
publicity  di-  what  really  is  usable,  believing 
vployes.  Else-  “ff  yon  send  the  right  nmterial 
I  entirely  vol-  to  newspapers  they’ll  use  it”) 
tion  to  these  'vas  in  collecting  suitable  pk- 
UNRRA  office  tures.  Unearthing  them  from 
field  represen-  service  files,  war  relief 

ooters,  whose  agencies,  the  Signal  Corps  and 
ntain  contact  a  variety  of  other  sources  le- 
>ups  and  help  quired  a  good  deal  of  Industrious 
tangles  digging,  but  “Today  we  have 

ivorkpr  in  the  picture  file  on  the  s;^ 

"  Ka"er?  n.-  j“' =xlst»ce.-  decl^ri  Mr. 

»»7elt'''°aS3  «>«  Pi«ur.s,  the  «« 

feller.  unllkS 

AiA  #ow.  SHd  new^dpeF  nllers  are  an 
lonrt  h\n  nnmp  material  discovered  by  the 
too^  an  ^taff  to  "sell”  the  drive  In 
oriraniMtional  addition  to  matted  picture 
I  and  siened  e<fitorial  material  and  the 

et  with  vari-  publicity  department 

riH  Hiirino  tho  prcparcs  daily,  timely  releases, 
driv^wls^n  features'^  via  the  Writers’ 

Mr  ^  Eller’s  War  Board  and  procures  car 
elenhone  line  various  newsp^ 

*S^e»m3fe:  strip  and  cartoon  artld., 

had  him  on  No  Chanty  Hero 

nes.  “We  aren’t  selling  this  drive 

are  house-  on  the  basis  of  charity,”  Ifr- 
ness  men  and  Beller  emphasized  to  expto 
of  them  un-  the  character  of  the  materim; 
e  routine  of  “rather  we  are  helping  people 
mpaign,  eager  to  help  themselves.” 

be  for  it  to  Ideas  for  promotion  come 
uire  thorough  from  various  sources.  Many 
full  support  the  staff  "dreamed  up,”  but 
staff.  one,  for  example,  came  from 

if  the  sort  of  a  California  housewife,  ona 
ided — and  got  herself  a  newspaper  woman.  K 
if  the  10  serv-  was  she  who  suggested  "Oe^ 
to  each  local  Out-Your-Clothes-Closet 
Bed  for  Cloth-  which  was  promoted  nationally 
of  War;  Fact  April  8-14  with  excellent  re- 
brmation  (the  suits.  The  barrage  ^***®®“ 
and  how  of  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  SEA 


The  world  of  blue  water,  roaring  gales, 
vast  calms  is  once  again  marked  with 
the  wakes  and  triumphs  of  American 
ships  and  seafaring  men.  A  reborn 
U.  S.  merchant  marine  has  turned 
the  course  of  history ! 

The  sea  is  our  country’s  rediscov¬ 
ered  frontier,  bright  ho{)e  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  future  in  a  fjeaceful  world  ...  as 
a  far-sighted  Congress  recognized 
when  it  pas.sed  the  momentous  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936.* 

For  U.  S.-flag  shipping  is  our  pro¬ 
tection.  Our  own  land  might  be  a 


battle-field  today  if  we  had  no 
.\merican-flag  merchant  fleets  to 
supply  our  far-cruising  Navy,  or  to 
carry  our  troops  and  weapons  overseas. 

And  in  peacetime,  only  all-Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  can  give  us  control  of  our 
vital  foreign  trade  .  .  .  assuring  us  the 
thousands  of  things  we  must  import, 
safeguarding  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
farm,  mine  and  factory  products  we 
sell  abroad. 

American  Export  Lines  operate  a 
large  share  of  the  new  U.  S.  shipping. 
We  have  been  able  to  contribute 


unique  experience  with  routes  in  the 
.Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  And  when  our 
own  modem  ships  can  return  to  their 
normal  time-table  schedules,  what  you 
want  to  buy  tmd  sell  abroad  will  de¬ 
termine  our  cargoes  and  ports  of  call. 


A  FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  I936: 

‘‘'‘Necessary  Jot  the  national  dejense  and  {/no) 
Joreign  and  domestic  commerce”  is  a  merchant 
fleet  "constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  uruter  the  IJ.  S.  Jiag  by  citizens.” 

DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPSI 


Amebican  Export  Lines 
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PEACE  RUMOR 

COMPETITION  is  the  life  blood  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  make  a  sorry  spectacle  of  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  when  they  try  to  capitalize 
on  the  unfortunate  errors  in  fact  or  mis¬ 
interpretations  of  circumstances  made  by 
the  opposition. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  Associated 
Press  was  right  or  wrong  in  its  unidenti¬ 
fied  peace  story  from  San  Francisco  last 
Saturday,  or  whether  Senator  Connally 
was  correctly  quoted  or  not. 

What  does  matter  is  that  many  editors 
took  this  as  a  signal  to  print  all  the  vindic¬ 
tiveness  stored  up  in  their  hearts  for  27 
years  against  the  AP  and  the  opposition 
editors  who  had  the  laugh  on  them  at 
that  time. 

We  make  no  defense  for  the  AP.  We 
made  no  defense  of  INS  in  its  recent 
boner.  And  we  made  no  defense  for  the 
U.P.  27  years  ago. 

Our  sights  are  pointed  toward  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole — and 
we  don’t  believe  that  washing  dirty  linen 
in  public  this  way  will  do  any  newspaper 
or  press  association  any  good. 

The  public  is  conscious  of  the  news  it 
reads  and  where  it  reads  it.  We  doubt  if 
one  quarter  of  the  lay  public  realize  when 
they  read  a  story  from  one  press  associa¬ 
tion  or  another.  To  the  average  reader, 
an  error  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
means  only  one  thing — he  read  it  in  his 
newspaper  and  the  newspaper  was  wrong. 

Newspapers  —  all  newspapers  —  get 
blamed.  Trying  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  opposition  and  drag  out  all 
the  boners  that  have  been  made  in  past 
decades  does  not  help  the  situation.  It 
does  not  pin  down  the  responsibility  in  the 
reader's  mind.  It  only  serves  as  proof  to 
readers  that  their  newspapers  are  not  as 
reliable  as  they  had  thought. 

We  in  the  industry  know  the  contrary 
to  be  true.  As  a  general  rule  newspaper 
and  press  association  stories  can  be  relied 
upon.  As  long  as  there  is  a  human  ele¬ 
ment  involved  in  newspaper  production 
there  will  always  be  errors  of  one  type  or 
another.  But  only  when  the  world  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  problems  of  the  present 
magnitude  do  we  get  errors  of  fact  or  in¬ 
terpretation  that  impress  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  with  their  importance. 

Some  editors  will  surely  tell  us  that  it 
was  good  newspapering  to  improve  their 
competitive  situation  by  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  of  the  opposition  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  We  don’t  think  so.  What  injures 
one  of  us,  injures  us  all  when  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  nation  is  at  stake. 

The  error  of  the  AP  was  unfortunate, 
the  same  as  errors  of  others  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate.  This  is  a  highly  competitive 
industry.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  until 
final  peace  is  world  wide.  There  is  a  fair 
chance  that  other  similar  errors  will  be 
made  before  then.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  succession  of  individual  cat-and-dog 
fights  every  time  someone  is  caught  off 
base  then  we  are  setting  ourselves  back 
50  years  in  the  eyes  of  our  public. 

Let  us  hope  that  one  good  thing  will  re¬ 
sult  from  all  this — that  it  will  sharpen  the 
wits  of  every  reporter  and  desk  man  so 
that  it  won’t  happen  again. 

40 


I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord;  and  He 
inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He 
brought  me  up  also  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out 
of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock,  and  established  my  goings. — Psalm,  XL; 
1,  2. 


JOURNALISM  TRAINING 

AT  LAST  newspapers,  which  ultimately 
employ  the  largest  part  of  journalism 
school  graduates,  are  going  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  method  and  quality  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism 
a  plan  for  accrediting  schools  of  journalism 
was  adopted  by  representatives  of  the  five 
largest  newspaper  associations  and  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism. 

Newspapers  are  employing  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  journalism  school 
graduates  and  it  appears  that  these  spe¬ 
cially-trained  men  and  women  will  be 
more  in  demand  in  future  years.  Some 
deficiencies  in  training  have  been  noted  in 
various  schools.  Both  editors  and  the  grad¬ 
uates  themselves  have  observed  these  but 
have  been  powerless  to  get  them  corrected 
except  through  suggestion. 

Now,  with  an  accrediting  procedure 
recognized  by  all  the  leading  newspapers 
and  their  associations,  a  high  quality  of 
instruction  will  be  attained  and  maintained 
insuring  higher  caliber  graduates  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  professional  status  of  the 
industry  and  comparable  to  the  training 
required  for  other  professions. 

ASNE  COMMITTEE 

THE  Committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  has  just  returned 
from  a  40.000-mile  trip  around  the  world 
with  encouraging  news  for  the  proponents 
of  world-wide  freedom  of  information. 

Wilbur  Forrest  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  new.spaper 
editors  in  practically  all  the  national  capi¬ 
tals  his  group  visited  are  eager  to  back 
any  demands  made  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  clauses  in  all  the  peace  treaties. 

Our  government  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  expressed  a  desire  to  attain 
this  goal.  Most  of  our  editors  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  necessity  to  insure  future 
peace,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  actively 
supported  or  campaigned  for  the  ideal. 

The  press  of  this  country  must  not  let 
interest  in  the  subject  wane  for  a  single 
moment.  We  must  whip  enthusiasm  among 
editors  and  in  government  circles  into  a 
fever  heat  so  that  this  important  project 
will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  welter  of 
international  conferences  that  are  to  come. 

ED 


ACCREDITING  PROBLEM 

THE  United  Nations  Conference  at  San 

Francisco  has  called  out  practically  au 
the  important  by-line  writers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  from  many  others.  In  addition, 
it  has  attracted  many  writers  who  have  a 
distinct  role  in  the  production  of  their 
newspapers  or  magazines  but  whoie 
presence  there  does  not  add  one  iota  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  coverage. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  night  club, 
Hollywood  and  humorous  columnists.  San 
Francisco  is  overrun  with  them. 

Several  times  questions  from  these  crt- 
umnists,  designed  for  their  own  particular 
columning  job,  have  interrupted  serious 
discussions  where  regular  news  correspond¬ 
ents  were  hard  at  work  trying  to  get  facts, 

At  Molotov’s  first  meeting  with  the 
press  the  head  of  the  Russian  delegation 
was  adroitly  answering  well-phrased  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Polish  situation.  At 
least  a  dozen  reporters  were  on  their  feet 
with  similar  questions  when  Earl  Wilson, 
night  club  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Post,  was  given  the  nod  by  Mr.  Molotov 
and  he  asked;  “Do  you  pronounce  it 
‘vodka’  or  ‘wodka,’  do  you  recommend  it 
for  American  consumption,  and  may  it 
be  consumed  in  abundance  without  fear 
of  internal  injury.”  Mr.  Molotov’s  reply 
was:  “I  like  your  accent.”  Whereupon  he 
looked  at  the  dozen  hands  seeking  further 
information  and  said:  “I  see  there  are  no 
further  questions.”  This  stupid  query  had 
obviously  brought  an  end  to  Molotov’s  pa¬ 
tience  and  to  the  press  conference. 

Denying  press  credentials  to  night  club 
or  Hollywood  reporters  would  be  denying 
them  their  rights.  But  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  have  to  make  different  arrange¬ 
ments  for  seating  and  accrediting  for  fu¬ 
ture  conferences  or  the  confusion  will  be 
worse. 

First  of  all  credentials  should  be  given 
in  “A,”  "B”  and  “C”  classifications  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  reporting  to  be  done. 

Seats  for  the  press  at  the  conference 
should  be  assigned  in  that  order,  and  press 
conferences  should  be  closed  to  all  not 
having  the  proper  credentials,  keeping  out 
the  hordes  of  people  who  walked  in  off  the 
street  in  San  Francisco.  In  addition,  night 
club  and  Hollywood  columnists  should  stay 
in  the  background  and  let  the  serious 
coverage  of  such  important  events  proceed. 

ATROCITY  PICTURES 

A  GOOD  strong  measure  of  pictures  of  the 

Nazi  atrocities  is  good  for  the  American 
public.  Newspapers  should  print  all  that 
space  will  allow. 

For  years  all  Americans  have  found  it 
hard  to  believe  the  atrocity  stories  ttiat 
have  leaked  out  of  Germany.  Now  that  a 
few  of  our  war  correspondents  have  veri¬ 
fied  these  stories  some  Americans  have 
built  up  such  immunity  to  what  they  call 
propaganda  that  they  still  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

Humanity  must  never  suffer  such  tor¬ 
tures  again  and  one  way  to  prevent  it  is  to 
tell  the  story  now  so  graphically  that  the 
world  can  never  forget  it.  Newspapers  are 
already  carrying  thousands  of  words  of 
description.  This  is  no  time  to  be  squeam¬ 
ish — 'Print  the  pictures  and  lots  of  them. 
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personal 

mention 


honoring  William  Randolph 

Heabst’s  82nd  birthday,  Apr. 
29  c.  Dorsey  Warfield,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Hearst  N  e  w  s  - 
papers  in  Balti¬ 
more.  the  News- 
Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American, 
has  presented 
on  behalf  of 
those  news- 
papers  a  $50,000 
Willi  am  Etan- 
dolph  Hearst 
Scholarship 
Fund  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mary¬ 
land  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  four-year  schol¬ 
arship  and  three-year  fellowship 
in  American  civilization  studies. 

Mrs.  Ocden  Reid,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  christened  the  SS  Fisk 
Victory  Apr.  25  at  Henry 
Kaiser’s  Richmond,  Cal.,  ship¬ 
yards. 

The  Rutgers  University  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  and 
a  life  membership  in  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Assn.,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Chauncey  F.  Stout, 
publisher  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  50  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man.  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  Apr.  26  attended  by  200 
persons. 

J.  B.  Snider,  publisher  of  the 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Mississippi 
Forestry  Commission  by  Gov. 
Thomas  L.  Bailey.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state. 

Leo  M.  Kinman,  Shelbyville, 
Ind..  newspaper  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Assn.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Welfare  Board. 

E.  D.  Lambright,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
was  given  this  year’s  Civitan 
Award  as  Tampa’s  “first  citi¬ 
zen."  for  outstanding  civic  ser¬ 
vice  covering  more  than  40 
years  as  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


In  The  Business  Office 


PAUL  C.  FULTON,  for  21  years 
a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  advertising  staff,  has 
.  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Arthur  E. 
Rozene,  who  has 
been  appointed 
head  of  the 
Tribune’s  new 
I  classified  d  i  s  - 
play  advertising 
division.  The 
son  of  the  late 
Robert  E.  Ful- 
Fulton  ton,  for  many 
years  circulation 
^nager  of  the  Dixon  (Ill.) 
^legraph,  Fulton  joined  the 
Tribune  staff  in  1924.  was  made 


manager  of  all  metropolitan 
section  advertising  in  1933  and 
promoted  in  1941  to  executive 
salesman  in  the  retail  division. 

Edward  B.  Haines,  business 
manager  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
News,  and  Mrs.  Haines  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  girl,  Diane,  born  Apr. 
23. 

Floyd  M.  Campbell,  formerly 
with  the  Windsor  (Ont. )  Star, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Herald. 

Edwin  Levin,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  syndicate  manager  of 
PM,  has  been  assigned  also  as 
radio  editor.  Arnold  Blom,  who 
formerly  did  the  radio  column, 
has  joined  the  city  staff. 

More  than  200  newspaper  as¬ 
sociates  and  civic  leaders  hon¬ 
ored  Michael  Hugh  Wren,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  ( Conn. )  Journal  Courier, 
at  a  luncheon  Apr.  30  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  25  years  with  that 
newspaper.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  and  formerly 
served  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Journal,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Hartford  Post. 

Sid  R.  Phillips,  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Columbus  Community  Chest. 
Ralph  D.  Henderson,  business 
manager,  Columbus  Citizen,  and 
Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Sr.,  editor, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  have  been 
reelected  members-at-large. 

P.  M.  Hutchins,  former  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 
has  become  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  at  the 
National  Radiator  Co.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Lee  Boylan,  well-known  in 
the  Middle  West,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers’  Detroit  office. 
FVirmerly  with  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Crowell-Collier,  he 
will  handle  both  Metropolitan 
Gravure  and  Metropolitan 
Comics  advertising. 

Ernest  Butt,  for  many  years 
associated  with  L.  E.  McGivena 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  more  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of 
Newsweek,  joined  the  Chicago 
Sun  May  1  to  create  and  write 
special  promotion  material.  He 
had  worked  with  the  Sun  as  an 
account  executive  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

H.  W.  Fortey,  director  of  pub¬ 


lic  relations  for  the  American 
Hotel  Assn.,  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  promotion  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  vice-president 
of  United  States  News. 

William  E.  Robinson,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  addressed  both 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
and  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit 
last  week  on  conditions  in 
France  as  he  learned  them  dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  trip. 

Al  S.  Burdette,  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Salisbury 
( N.  C. )  Post,  was  licensed  by 
the  Concord,  N.  C.,  presbytery 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  to 
preach.  He  has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  religious  work  since  1942. 

M.  J.  VossE,  Jr.,  associated  for 
10  years  with  the  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Press-Scimitar  and  local  stores, 
has  been  named  publicity  and 
promotion  director  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WMPS. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


ADAM  J.  YACENDA.  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald 
&  Express,  has 
purchased  the 
20-year-old  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills  (Cal.) 

Bulletin,  week¬ 
ly  community 
n  e  wspaper, 
from  John  P. 

McAndrew  and 
will  edit  and 
publish  it  with 
his  brother 
D.  A.  Yacenda, 
former  writer 
now  on  military 
leave,  and  William  W.  Tall- 
MAN,  business  executive,  as  as¬ 
sociate  publishers.  Yacenda,  who 
plans  to  publish  the  paper  twice 
a  week,  early  worked  for  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Newark  Sunday 
Call. 

James  E.  Wheeler,  PM’s  na¬ 
tional  editor,  is  now  in  the 
Army.  His  job  is  being  taken 
over  by  Nathan  Robertson, 
who  was  on  leave  from  the 
Washington  bureau  as  a  Nieman 
Fellow. 

Paul  Martin,  New  York 
World-Telegram  amusement  edi- 
{ Continued  on  page  42) 
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Since  Mrs,  Roosevelt  resumed 
writing  her  “My  Day”  column 
on  April  17,  reports  from  sub¬ 
scribers  show  that  reader-in¬ 
terest  has  been  greatly  inten¬ 
sified.  Additional  newspapers 
— The  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Star, 
The  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Daily 
Times — have  been  added  to 
the  subscriber  list.  Tbe  Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution,  which  had  a 
cancellation  in  months  ago, 
withdrew  its  cancellation  no¬ 
tice,  and  resumed  publication. 

“Eleanor  Roosevelt's  column 
has  always  been  one  of  our  top 
features,”  says  Harry  Saylor, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
1  Record.  “Now  we  feel  that  its 
'  value  has  been  considerably 
!  enhanced.  ‘My  Day'  is  a  col- 
i  uiiin  that  stands  very  high  in 
^  any  and  every  test  of  reader- 
!  interest.  It  is  important  be- 
i  cause  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  of 
herself  a  lady  of  first  impor- 
:  tance  in  .4inerican  life.  Many 
:  people  seem  to  forget  that 
long  before  she  became  First 
Lady,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  gifted  women  in  the 
'  country.  Her  column  reflects 
I  a  very  great  personality.” 
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tor  and  Broadway  columnist, 
has  resigned.  He  has  announced 
no  plans  and  no  one  has  yet 
been  named  to  replace  him. 

Eric  T.  Winberc,  lecturer  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Stockholm  Dagent  Nyheter  and 
Expret$en,  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Cecil  L.  Boardman,  of  Manurs- 
ing  Island,  Rye.  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Hale  Williamson  has 
resigned  from  the  Toledo  Blade 
editorial  department  to  return 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  Wllliam- 
.son  went  from  the  Blade  to  the 
Sun  four  years  ago.  and  returned 
to  tJie  Blade  a  year  and  a  half 
3go.  He  will  work  on  the  copv 
desk. 


Olga  Gelhaus,  after  25  years 
as  society  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  has  retired  from 
newspaper  work.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Allen  Davis,  who  left 
the  Bulletin  several  years  ago 
to  Join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Joseph  N.  Pew,  Jr.  The  so- 
clety  post  has  been  taken  over 
by  Mrs.  Caroline  Trotter  of  the 
Bulletin  staff. 

Sally  Kouri  has  resigned 
from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Bert 
Coleman,  News  feature  writer. 
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has  comoo.sed  a  song  “At  the 
Press  Photographer’s  Ball” 
which  has  been  aired  on  Station 
WIP  as  a  forerunner  to  next 
week’s  annual  dinner-dance  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Assn. 

Lloyd  Derrickson.  from  the 
staff  of  Fleet  Wings  News,  pub¬ 
lication  at  Henry  Kaiser’s  air¬ 
plane-parts  factory  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  Fred  Uthoet 
has  withdrawn  from  the  news 
.staff  to  engage  in  publicity. 
George  Fayko.  Record  artist,  is 
deliverlne  a  series  of  illustrated 
talks  at  Tilton  General  Hospital, 
Fort  Dix.  N.  J.,  as  part  of  the 
entertainment  features  provided 
bv  the  Philadelphia  -  Camden 
Newspaper  Guild.  Another  Rec¬ 
ord  artist.  Dinty  Moore,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  newspaper  Art 
Directors’  Assn.,  in  charge  of 
their  annual  outing  this  month. 
Joe  Yole.  who  joined  the  Record 
news  staff  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
resigned  to  Join  the  OPA  staff 
in  New  York. 

Ed  Bauman,  editor  of  Aero 
Products  magazine  and  author 
of  a  weekly  aviation  column, 
has  been  appointed  aviation 
news  editor  of  AM. 

Tom  Bell  has  switched  from 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal 
editorial  staff  to  the  TWA  in 
Washington.  D.  C..  handling 
publicity. 

George  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.t 
Recorder,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Albion 
Rotary  Club. 

Desmond  A.  Arnsby,  editorial 
staff  member  of  the  Mt.  Clemens 
(  Mich,  i  Monitor  -  Leader,  has 
been  named  also  city  recreation 
director,  succeeding  Bernard 
Bali.entine.  former  sports  editor 
of  the  paper. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Wilkins  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  a  report¬ 
ing  job  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  to  take  a  reporting  spot 
on  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Donald  L.  Campbell,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Os¬ 
born.  ^olaro.  Meeker  &  Co., 
publishers’  representatives,  and 
previously  a  reporter  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  Zanesville 
(O. )  News,  has  joined  the  local 
news  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Fred  Snyder,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Antigo  ( Wis. )  Journal,  and  more 
recently  with  the  AP  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  has  been  promoted  to 
night  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
office. 

The  picture  of  Stanley  Bar¬ 
nett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
managing  editor,  has  been  added 
to  the  Depauw  University  jour¬ 
nalism  school’s  hall  of  fame  as 
an  alumnus  of  student  publica¬ 
tions  who  made  good  profes¬ 
sionally. 

Charles  G.  Crom,  reporter  for 
the  Toledo  Blade,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  East  Toledo 
Club,  a  civic  organization.  On 
the  club’s  board  of  directors  is 
George  W.  Pearson,  one  of  the 
Blade’s  oldest  employes  in  point 
of  service. 

Thorval  Tunheim,  San  Diego 


( Cal. )  Journal  city  hall  reporter, 
has  resigned  to  go  farming  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  D' Alfonso, 
who  had  been  writing  a  column 
of  aircraft  plant  news. 

Charles  Bishop,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Canadian  senate, 
will  retire  as  chief  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  bureau  of  the  Southam 
Newspapers  May  15.  John  Bird, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Southam 
News  Services,  has  announced, 
and  H.  H.  C.  (Torchy)  Ander¬ 
son,  Southam  parliamentary 
correspondent,  will  succeed  him 
as  chief  of  bureau.  Anderson, 
a  veteran  of  the  first  World 
War,  entered  the  newspaper 
field  with  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald  and  later  joined  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.  )  Province.  He 
hopes  to  continue  some  writing. 

Anne  Murdock.  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  citv  staffer,  has 
been  awarded  a  Henry  Newell 
scholarship  in  English  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  will  begin 
her  studies  next  September. 

Jean  Paulson,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram  and 
Tribune  and  recentlv  city  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 

Madge  Hood  has  transferred 
from  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
U.P.,  to  the  bureau  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  succeeding  John  Hess,  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

Douglas  Lovelace,  staffer  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City  AP  bureau, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  bureau,  effective  early 
in  May. 

Reed  Tuft  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune.  Marco  Hills,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  on  the  Salt 
Loke  Telegram,  has  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  May  1  and  will  seek 
newspaper  work  in  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Lyall  Smith,  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  sports  writer,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Smith,  who 
graduated  from  the  University 


of  Illinois  in  1937.  has  contsi 
collegiate  sports  and  hockey  for 
the  Daily  News  during  the  put 
seven  years. 

J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  managlM 
editor  of  the  Texarkana  (Ark!) 
Gazette  and  News,  has  beu 
elected  president  of  the  Texap 
kana  Lions  Club. 

William  Sterling  Lacy,  Ji. 
for  the  oa.st  10  years  on  the 
Richmond.  Va.,  AP  staff,  iDecami 
managing  editor  of  the  Comnoa- 
wealth  magazine,  published  by 
the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  May  1. 

G.  Wright  Lankford,  city  hal 
and  court  reporter  for  the  Nat- 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  aM 
Mrs.  Lankford  have  becooH 
parents  of  a  third  son,  Robert 

For  the  first  time  in  its  haU 
centurv  of  publication  the  lVer> 
folk  (Va.)  Ledper-Diapatch  hu 
sent  a  woman  reporter  to  poUes 
headquarters  for  regular  ar 
signment,  Mary  Hopkins,  far- 
merly  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Elizabeth  Citv  (N.  C.)  AdvMsg^ 
who  succeeds  Tommy  Gwtit 
THEY,  resigned  to  become  an  op 
chestra  member.  Miss  Hopklw 
was  covering  government  anu-; 
cies  and  has  been  with  ths>. 
Ledger-Dispatch  about  thiw.  * 
years.  Mary  Ellen  Knight,  frggr 
the  library,  takes  Miss  HopUS^ 
place  in  the  newsroom. 

Holt  McPherson,  managhlric> 
txlitor  of  the  Shelby  (N7cI& 
Star,  has  loeen  given  a  leave  of  r 
absence  from  the  paper  to 
to  Washington,  D.  C..  for  a  SM 
cial  governmental  assignas^ 

Betty  Ragland,  former  re* 
porter  on  the  Salisbury  (N.  Cl 
Post,  now  back  at  Woman’s  Oufr 
lege,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  beu 
made  editor  of  the  campus  newe 
paper. 

Staley  A.  Cook,  managlBg 
editor  of  the  Burlington  (N.  Cl 
Times-News,  is  a  candidate  te 
the  Burlington  city  council  la 
a  forthcoming  election. 

T.  M.  Davenport,  for  the 
six  years  a  member  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  AP  staff,  has  lieen  if 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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...and  more  to  come 


Wkh  engines  warmed  up  for  the  take-off, 
Boeing  B-29  Superfortresses  fill  the  long 
ninway  on  Saipan  .  .  .  one  behind  another, 
«far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Across  the  field, 
«on  other  fields  in  the  Marianas,  still  more 
''lit  to  wheel  into  line.  Tomorrow  you  will 
rad  in  your  paper:  “Industrial  targets  in 
Tokyo  have  been  hit  again  by  300  8-295.” 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  the  first 
“tack  on  Japan  by  the  giant  Superforts 
•Itrilled  the  nation.  Today  their  valiant 
tttws  are  regular  commuters  on  the  more 
3000-mile  round  trip.  In  waves  of  sky- 
^ling  formations,  thev  carrv'  destruction  to 


the  enemy’s  workshops  on  a  relentless 
schedule. 

Back  of  this  achievement  is  another  story 
—  an  epic  of  production.  To  design,  build, 
test  and  manufacture  in  quantity  an  airplane 
that  so  far  c.xcceded  all  previous  bombers  in 
bomb-load,  speed  and  range  —  and  do  it  in 
time  —  was  an  unprecedented  task.  It  called 
for  pioneer  work  in  engineering,  tooling  and 
planning.  New  facilities  and  processes  had 
to  be  started  from  scratch.  Methcxls  had  to 
be  devised  for  putting  the  vast  manufactur¬ 
ing  program  into  effect,  not  only  in  Boeing’s 
own  plants  but  in  those  of  other  aircraft 


companies,  chosen  by  the  /\ir  Technical 
Service  Command  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
to  help  increase  quantity  production. 

Impossible  as  the  job  lookcxl,  Boeing  men 
were  equal  to  it.  Superfortresses  are  being 
built  in  steadily  mounting  numbe-rs.  In  the 
hands  of  hard-hitting  American  airmen, 
they  are  vital  weapons  in  the  war  against 
japan,  and  there  are  many  more  to  come. 

Tomorrow  Boeing  research,  design,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacture  will  be  ajrplied  to  peace¬ 
time  aircraft  for  your  use  .  .  .  your  assurance 
that  any  such  product  "Built  hy  Boeing"  will 
he  built  to  lead. 
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pointed  southern  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  America  and  will  be 
stationed  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
for  several  weeks. 

Mrs  Susan  Naves,  city  hall 
reporter,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  circuit  and  f^eral  court 
beat  on  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Herald  and  Journal,  which  was 
held  by  her  husband,  Glen  W. 
Naves,  before  he  joined  the 
Navy.  Mrs.  Helen  McHugh, 
former  reporter  on  this  beat,  has 
been  assigned  as  an  industrial 
editor. 

Dorothy  Huntsinger  has  been 
named  church  page  editor  for 
the  Spartanburg  <S.  C.)  Herald. 
Lucia  Geiger,  Herald  reporter- 
photographer  has  been  appointed 
state  news  editor.  Jim  Morgan, 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
AAF  in  February,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  as  artist  for 
both  papers  and  will  be  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Kathryn  Powell,  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  former  publisher, 
now  chief  photographer  and  art 
director.  Mr.  Morgan  formerly 
worked  with  the  Federal  Art 
Schools  and  C..  deGyse  Hite. 

Robert  F.  Paine,  for  the  past 
two  years  acting  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  succeeded  Jack 
Lockhart  as  managing  editor, 
following  the  latter’s  assignment 
to  Scripps-Howard  general  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  Paine  is 
the  son  of  the  first  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  the  late  Robert 
R.  Paine.  David  W.  Saxon,  Jr., 
former  Commercial  Appeal  copy- 
reader  and  reporter,  has  resigned 
as  state  WMC  chief  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  Nashville  to  assume  du¬ 
ties  as  assistant  field  director 
for  the  Red  Cross.  He  will  take 
a  two-week  training  course  in 
Washington  for  overseas. 

Harold  Grams  and  J.  Roy 
Stockton,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  baseball  writer,  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  six-nights-a-week  pro¬ 
gram  over  Station  KSD  on  the 
"News  and  Sports.” 

A  girl.  Fay  Kent  Wirth,  has 
been  born  to  Gene  Wirth,  state 
house  reporter  for  the  Jackson 
( Miss. )  Clarion  Ledger,  and  Mrs. 
Wirth. 

Stokes  Sanders,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Star  Herald  at  Kos¬ 
ciusko.  Miss.,  has  been  named 
the  No.  1  citizen  of  that  com¬ 
munity  by  civic  clubs.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Assn,  and  a  member  of  the 
state  senate. 

Hubert  Sedgwick,  78,  veteran 
sports  writer  and  former  New 
Haven  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times  for  many  years, 
was  tendered  a  birthday  party 
Apr.  27  by  a  group  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  newspaper  men.  He  began 
his  newspaper  work  while  a 
student  at  Yale  54  years  ago. 

Gilbert  Gardner,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  magazine  in  Washington,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
publicity  and  information  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

J.  L.  Swindle,  for  the  past  year 
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city  editor  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
News,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  succeeding  Tex  De- 
Weese,  who  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  radio  division  of 
Mc^nn-Erickson  in  Cleveland. 


.  With  The  Colors 


CARTER  GLASS  JR..  USAAF. 

co-publisher  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  newspapers,  has  been 
promoted  from  major  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  with  the  Hellbird 
Group,  20th  Bomber  Command, 
in  India.  His  son.  Carter  Glass 
HI.  who  recently  returned  from 
air  service  overseas,  is  also  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Francis  Earle  Lutz,  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va. )  News  Leader  until  he  en¬ 
tered  the  armed  forces,  was  elec- 
ed  Apr.  25,  a  delegate  from 
Richmond  CiW  to  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Virginia  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention. 

Y3/c  John  H.  Marshall, 
USNR,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  is  now 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet  as  an  en¬ 
listed  naval  correspondent. 

Escar  Thompson,  former  AP 
staffer  at  Knoxville  and  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  been  promoted 
to  captain.  He  is  PRO  with  the 
Sixth  Infantry  Div.,  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

Capt.  Chester  M.  Campbell, 
Jr.,  former  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  reporter,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Bronze  Star  medal  for 
meritorious  performance  of  duty 
in  direct  support  of  combat  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater.  He  has  participated  in 
seven  campaigns.  Y  3/c  Glen 
W.  Naves,  former  Spartanburg 
circuit  and  federal  court  report¬ 
er  and  farm  page  editor,  and 
First  Lt.  Ben  Griffin,  former 
Herald  photographer,  are  now 
stationed  on  I  wo  Jima. 

Lt.  Pat  Lynch  of  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American  sports 
staff,  who  won  a  battlefield 
commission  and  a  Bronze  Star 
during  the  9th  Army’s  march 
across  Germany,  was  wounded 
near  the  Weser  River  and  is 
undergoing  facial  surgery.  Two 
Journal-American  men  won  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  last  month: 
Lt.  Com.  Sterling  Noel,  former 
assistant  managing  editor,  for 
"outstanding  good  humor  and 
coolness  under  fire,”  and  Lt. 
James  J.  Watson,  former  mail 
room  employe,  now  with  the 
294th  Combat  Engineers  of  Gen. 
Hodge’s  First  Army,  for  “excep¬ 
tional  services  of  war”  during 
the  liberation  of  France.  Maj. 
George  Carrol,  formerly  of  re¬ 
write,  has  been  transferred  from 
Alaska  to  the  South  Pacific,  still 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Pacific 
ATC. 

S/Sgt.  Charles  Robinson,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  before  he  joined  the  AAF 
in  1943,  has  just  been  freed 
from  a  German  prison  camp 
where  he  had  been  held  since 
his  plane  was  shot  down  over 
Czechoslovakia  last  August. 

Seaman  1/c  Edward  Joseph 
Young,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  publication  art  department 
artist  for  eight  years  prior  to  his 
joining  the  Navy,  has  been  re¬ 


ported  missing  in  action  with 
the  crew  of  the  USS  Dickerson. 

Nat  Fein,  former  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  photographer 
now  stationed  at  (3rlando,  Fla., 
and  Mrs.  Fein  are  parents  of  a 
son,  David  Arnold,  born  Apr.  25. 

Cpl.  Lewis  C.  Wendell,  Jr., 
formerly  in  the  New  York  Sun 
publication  department,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  valor  in  action  as  part  of  a 
volunteer  litter  crew. 

Pfc.  John  H.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Feder¬ 
ated  Press  news  editor  on  leave, 
is  credited  with  keeping  up 
morale  of  PW’s  at  Stalag  9-B, 
Germany,  by  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper  in  pencil  on  a  prison  wall 
from  news  over  a  smuggled  ra¬ 
dio  and  by  organizing  forums, 
quizzes  and  other  programs. 

First  Lt.  Frederick  J.  Byrod 
Jr.,  former  sports  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  went 
overseas  in  1943  and  is  now 
serving  as  adjutant  of  an  air 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  when 
an  exploding  shell  killed  a  ma¬ 
jor  at  his  side.  Byrod  escaped 
uninjured. 

Eric  Cudd  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  rewrite  battery,  has 
been  called  for  induction  into 
the  Marines  within  the  same 
week  that  a  child  was  born  to 
the  Cudds. 

Pfc.  Edward  Uzemack,  29,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Times  rewrite  man. 
once  reported  missing  in  action 
and  later  a  prisoner  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  is  now  reported  enroute 
to  the  U.  S.,  having  been  liber¬ 
ated  by  Allied  troops. 

Lt.  Comm.  Henry  Ladd  Smith, 
on  leave  from  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship 
for  post-war  study  and  will  use 
it  to  gather  material  for  a  book 
on  the  development  of  aviation 
during  wartime.  The  stu^  will 
be  a  follow-up  of  the  one  Comm. 
Smith  completed  several  years 
ago.  as  winner  of  the  Knopf 
Fellowship  in  History,  "Air¬ 
ways.”  At  present  stationed  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Cleveland, 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Lt.  DALk  Thompson,  of  the 
Oshkosh  (Wis. )  Northwestern 
editorial  staff  until  he  enlisted 
in  the  AAF  in  December,  1942, 
is  reported  missing  in  action 
over  Germany  since  Apr.  8. 

Sgt.  George  Robert  Williams, 
who  prior  to  joining  the  U.  S. 
Army  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Demo¬ 
crat.  is  returning  home  after 
having  been  freed  from  a  PW 
camp  by  the  Russian  Army. 

Sgt.  William  V.  McIlveen,  for¬ 
merly  a  pressman  with  the 
Hamilton  <  Ont. )  Spectator,  was 
awarded  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  recently  in  recognition 
of  gallant  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Al¬ 
lies.  Sgt.  McIlveen  made  the 
news  columns  once  before  for 
action  on  the  battlefield,  when 
he  aided  in  the  delivery  of  a 
baby  there  for  a  Belgian  woman. 

A  lieutenant  -  colonelcy  has 
been  earned  by  Jack  Weeks, 
aviation  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  at  the  time  of  his 
entry  into  service  in  December, 
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1942.  Shortly  after  he  joined 
the  Army  he  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Yank  magtiine 
He  has  seen  service  in  Alagy 
and  Europe. 

Capt.  Raymond  F.  Pmitn 
formerly  of  the  Grand  JUpidt 
(Mich.)  Herald  editorial  stafl 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Gennm 
PW  camp  at  Ft.  Custer,  Mich 
as  a  PRC5. 


Wedding  Bells 


MARY  AILEEN  CCiCHRAM 

who  has  been  working  u  i 
reporter  for  the  Waakiagtoe 
Star,  to  Lt.  Lee  Grimes,  Arnn 
Signal  Corps,  student  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  before  hit 
enlistment  and  son  of  Gcorit 
Grimes,  editor  and  publiAcr  of 
the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Prcir 
Courier. 

Ruth  M.  Straus,  news  editor 
in  the  overseas  branch  of  OWI 
in  New  York  and  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Long  Bmck 
(N.  J. )  Record,  to  Cpl.  lavwc 
Diamond,  USMC,  Apr.  11  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  Cpl.  Diamond, 
three  years  ago,  was  employed 
by  the  American  News  Co.  He 
is  now  in  the  Pacific.  Mrs. 
mond  is  a  former  presidoit  of 
the  Monmouth  County  (N.  J.) 
Women’s  Press  Club. 
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Nankin  Mills — one  cf  the  first  Ford  Village  Industries 

At  waterpower  sites  in  Michigan,  along  city  shops,  spreads  benefits  widely.  It 

the  Huron,  Rouge  and  Raisin  rivers,  distributes  purchasing  power.  It  as- 

you  see  them — 18  "Village  Indus-  sures  finer  precision  workmanship  on 

tries"  established  by  Ford.  small  items  like  gages,  lamps,  carbu- 

Here  work  nearly  5000  men  and  retors.  It  eliminates  power  waste, 

women  who  know  the  peace  and  secu-  Mr.  Ford  visions  the  time  when  in- 
rity  that  comes  from  having  "one  foot  dustry  will  be  made  up  of  "a  lot  of 

on  the  soil . . .  and  one  in  industry."  little  centers."  And  by  proving  the 

Many  of  them  live  on  their  own  farms  economic  possibilities  of  this  type  of 
nearby.  They  earn  good  cash  incomes  decentralization,  he  has  established 
from  their  shopwork.  another  famous  Ford  "first." 

These  busy  little  industries,  since  In  the  days  ahead,  when  motorcar 
1921,  have  been  setting  an  example  of  production  is  resumed  at  Ford,  Amer- 

true  decentralization.  They  are  not  ica  will  continue  to  profit  by  such 

"branches."  They  do  not  duplicate  progressive  thinking  and  doing, 

the  work  of  main  plants.  They  are  com-  • 
plete  production  departments  which 

do  specific  jobs  from  start  to  finish.  “THE  tO' D  SHCW".  Biilliantsin*tnesti-s.  orcheitra 

Such  true  decentralization,  made  and  chorus.  Every  Sunday  over  toast  to  Coast  NBC 

possible  by  methods  developed  in  big  ne  work.  2:00  p.  m.,  e.w.t.,  i:oo  p.m..  c.w.t.,  12:oo 

r  V.W  T.,  11:00  A.M..P.W.T. 

EXPECT  THE  “FIRSTS”  FROM  FORD! 


ate  true 
jzation 
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Quick  Acceptance  Seen 
For  ‘Radio  Newspaper’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 


WHEN  radio  engineers  talk 

about  the  facsimile  newspaper 
of  the  future,  they  have  in  mind 
( with  a  laboratory  sample  in 
hand)  a  different  method  than 
that  by  which  the  New  York 
Timet  delivers  Its  facsimile  edi¬ 
tion  to  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference. 

If  the  Times  Telephoto  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  newspaper,  were  not  en¬ 
gaged  100%  in  producing  fac¬ 
simile  sets  for  the  armed  forces, 
there  might  have  been  a  full- 
fledged  demonstration  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  “radio  newspaper”  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  reproducing  the 
Times  across  the  continent  by 
the  well-standardized  and  time- 
tested  principles  of  AP  Wire- 
photo. 

The  Times’  enterprise,  how¬ 
ever.  In  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  its  pages  to  the  Pa- 
ciflc  Coast  where  they  are  run 
through  the  regular  engraving 
and  printing  -  press  processes 
stirred  up  talk  of  the  “radio 
newspaper”  and  how  near  it 
might  be  to  realization  and  prac¬ 
ticality  after  the  war. 

Elbert  B.  M.  Wortman,  who 
writes  publicity  for  Finch  Tele¬ 
communications,  Inc.,  is  certain 
that  facsimile  on  FM  broadcast¬ 
ing  channels  will  be  gobbled  up 
by  the  public  Just  as  quickly  as 
sets  can  be  produced,  and,  he 
visions  a  whole  new  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  As  for  circulation. 
Wortman  believes  the  time  will 
come  when  “space”  salesmen 
will  be  quoting  readership  in 
terms  of  “rolls  of  paper,”  for  in 
the  consumption  of  rolls  of  fac¬ 
simile  paper  lies  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  fac¬ 
simile  machines  in  active  use. 

At  a  Moderate  Price 

The  “radio  newspaper,”  as  the 
broadcasters  see  it.  will  be  de¬ 
livered  directly  Into  the  home 
on  a  facsimile  machine  which 
will  be  made  available  at  “a 
moderate  price.”  Before  the  war 
they  were  being  quoted  at 
around  $75.  They  will  come  on 
the  market  at  a  much  lower 
figure.  The  machine  is  about  the 
size  of  a  typewriter  and  it  can 
be  plugged  into  any  FM  radio 
receiver.  Even  while  the  owner 
sleeps  the  machine  can  run  on. 
turning  out  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  An  8  X  10-inch  sheet 
filled  with  headlines,  news  text, 
pictures,  and  advertising  copy 
can  be  transmitted,  ready  for 
reading,  within  10  minutes  and 
it  is  likely  it  takes  much  less 
than  that  time  on  machines  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  been  using 
and  about  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  can  say  little. 

England’s  television  pioneer, 
John  Logie  Baird,  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  system  by 
which  a  whole  page  of  a  stand¬ 
ard-size  newspaper  can  be  trans¬ 


mitted  at  the  rate  of  25  copies 
a  second  but  only  for  a  distance 
of  about  30  miles,  until  relay 
stations  can  be  perfected.  Brit¬ 
ish  interests  vision  facsimile 
newspapers  and  documents  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Canada,  or 
even  eastward  over  Europe  to 
Alaska. 

Baird’s  receiving  set  uses  a 
spool  holding  a  roll  of  sensi¬ 
tized  cinematograph  film  which 
is  passed  continuously  in  front 
of  a  gate  upon  which  is  focused 
the  image  of  the  television  pic¬ 
tures  reproduced  on  the  screen 
of  a  cathode  ray  tube.  ’The  pic¬ 
tures  are  reproduced  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  second  and  each  pic¬ 
ture  is  thus  photographed  on 
the  moving  film. 

In  the  presently  known  U.  S. 
devices,  the  original  copy  is 
“burned”  into  specially-made 
paper  in  the  receiving  appara¬ 
tus,  dot  by  dot.  letter  by  letter. 
The  possible  objection  that  peo¬ 
ple  might  have  to  finding  their 
living  room  all  cluttered  up 
with  reams  of  paper  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  against  the  neatness  of  a 
newspaper  on  the  doormat, 
hasn’t  ruffled  the  facsimile 
boosters  yet.  Offsetting  that 
inconvenience,  they  argue,  is  the 
fact  that  readers  may  have  news 
hot  off  the  wireless  as  of  break¬ 
fast  time. 


The  Correspondents 
Were  Hot  Too 


London  correspondents,  after 
two  futile  attempts  recently 
to  clear  a  weather  story  through 
what  was  described  as  “1940- 
model  censorship,”  were  finally 
permitted  to  send  one  that  went 
liko  this: 

"It  was  very  warm  yesterday. 
Heat  records  were  broken  in 
some  places,  and  tomorrow  it 
can  be  told  where  and  how  hot. 
Today,  it  can  only  be  said  it  was 
96  at  Dover  Strait.” 


production  by  radio  for  simul¬ 
taneous  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Circulation  Manager 
Harrv  Zwirner  said  this  week, 
offering  to  “exchange  notes” 
with  Publisher  Arthur  Havs 
Sulzberger  of  the  Times.  In 
June,  1943,  the  Daily  News  Rec¬ 
ord  was  “wired”  to  Los  Angeles 
for  distribution  during  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Men’s  Wear  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association,  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  Acme  News  Pictures 
being  used.  Later  that  year  the 
front  page  of  the  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  was  transmitted  over  the 
Soundphoto  Svstem  to  Chicago. 

Zwirner  said  his  firm’s  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  types  of  proofs, 
photographs,  etc.,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  engineer 
working  on  the  terminal  equip¬ 
ment. 

“An  exhaustive  research  of 
the  industry  about  six  months 
ago,”  he  added,  “convinced  us 
that  no  existing  equipment 
would  adequately  serve  our  pur¬ 
pose  for  a  permanent  produc¬ 
tion  schedule.” 


Brevity  .  .  .  Entertaining 

For  a  slant  on  facsimile's 
value  to  advertising,  we  take 
you  back  to  Mr.  Wortman: 

“For  comic-strip  advertising,” 
he  says,  “facsimile  would  seem 
to  be  a  natural,  and  should  give 
that  form  of  selling  propaganda 
a  new  lease  on  life.  However, 
inventive  minds  see  in  facsimile 
a  chance  to  develop  a  whole  new 
editorial  and  advertising  tech¬ 
nique  of  which  the  first  law 
should  be  brevity  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  fast-moving,  entertaining 
copy. 

“Now  for  the  first  time  it  be¬ 
comes  feasible  to  sell  fashion 
merchandise  over  the  air.  The 
hitherto  impossible  task  of  hold¬ 
ing  attention  with  a  word  de¬ 
scription  of  what’s  new  in  waist¬ 
lines  is  now  made  possible  and 
easy  with  line  sketches,  wash 
drawings  and  photographs.  And 
this  of  course  means  that  radio 
becomes  truly  practical  for  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Stores,  little 
and  big,  will  be  able  to  use  radio 
to  announdfe  their  sales  specials 
with  pictures,  prices,  colors, 
sizes,  making  a  printed  and  per¬ 
manent  record  which  the  house¬ 
wife  can  clip  and  put  in  her 
purse.  For  this  alone,  facsimile 
promises  to  be  a  boon  to  the 
small-town  broadcaster.” 

With  almost  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  the  field  of  wired 
facsimile  newspapers,  officials 
of  Fairchild  Publications  rec¬ 
ognize  ttie  potentialities  of  re- 


the  Job  of  president  of  WlA 
Inc.,  to  his  duties.  . . .  The  CoS 
radio  interests  are  placing  ^ 
phasis  on  their  Washington 
tion  WOL,  extensive  person 
changes  including  the  hiriiMg 
David  Harris  of  WTAG  wSin 
ter-Meets-the-World  fame  n 
program  director.  .  .  .  The  Nss 
Orleans  ( La. )  States  hat  seltekl 
WDSU  for  exclusive  local  ne» 
casts. 


Television  and  FM 


A  24-HOUR  television  newt  pie 
gram  has  been  arranged  te 
V-E  Day  by  NBC's  video  ttatka, 
WNBT.  There  will  be  pickip 
from  Times  Square,  tidktli 
newsmen  and  commentMai; 
and  films  showing  history  of  ii 
war  .  .  .  RCA’s  recent  pubHggr 
on  a  large  television  knb 
prompted  General  Electric  0i» 
pany  to  “unveil”  its  pottn 
receiver  with  18-by-24-iniA  la- 
ages  at  a  press  party  in  Sthr 
nectady  .  .  .  The  Philco  Corpaa 
tion’s  multi-relay  network  kr 
tween  Washington  and  Phllaii- 
phia  is  now  regarded  at  fti 
basis  for  a  nation-wide  hootal 
of  television  stations  .  .  .  Tm 
more  newspapers  on  the  FOC 
list  of  applications  for  FM  pa- 
mits  are  the  Alliance  (O.)  Ie 
view  and  the  Haverhill  (Maa.) 
Gazette. 


Helps  Stadium  Fund 


The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Ag¬ 
ister  has  donated  $5,000  to  a  M 
being  raised  to  constmel  i 
stadium  in  Mobile. 


Sponsor  Identification 
A  STRONG  point  for  television 
advertising  promoters  has 
turned  up  in  a  survey  of  the  au¬ 
dience  for  th»  ^ridav  night  box¬ 
ing  bouts.  NBC’s  television  de- 
nartment  made  the  checkun  and 
Maxon,  Inc.  advertising  agency 
hailed  the  fact  that  94.4%  of 
those  replving  identified  the 
sponsor:  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company.  Only  one  in  the 
1.070  thought  it  was  the  Botany 
Razor  Comoany.  The  survey 
disclosed  that  an  average  of 
6.3  nersons  watched  the  program 
on  826  sets  in  homes. . . .  Viewing 
the  future.  Mort  N.  Lansing  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  estimates 
sales  of  radio  and  television  sets 
will  reach  a  retail  value  of 
$1,870,000,000  in  the  fourth  year 
after  V-E  Day,  compared  with 
the  1941  volume  of  $460,000,000. 
.  .  .  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.  announced  this  week 
a  “teleset,”  with  20-inch,  direct- 
view  television  receiver,  FM, 
standard  broadcast  and  phono¬ 
graph  equipment,  to  retail  at 
“around  $1,500.”  .  .  .  All  tele¬ 
casting  activities  of  Philco  Radio 
and  Television  Corp.  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  division 
headed  by  Ernest  B.  Loveman,  a 
pioneer  radio  man.  Philco  has 
applications  on  file  for  commer¬ 
cial  stations  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  .  .  .  Ted  O.  Thack- 
rey,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Post,  has  added 
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Working  the  clock  around,  commercial  air  lines  rush  vital  parts  ami  products 
to  war  plants  and  military  depots  ...  to  cargo  ships  and  planes,  headed  over¬ 
seas.  In  but  four  months  in  1944,  individual  air  express  shipments  totalled  more 
than  half  a  million,  weighing  over  eleven  million  pounds  . . .  considerably  greater 
than  in  any  similar  prewar  period. 

Without  exception,  everyone  of  these  shipments  must  be  carried  to  and  from 
the  airfield  by  highway  transport.  In  fact,  much  of  the  valuable  time  gained 
by  the  use  of  air  transport  would  be  lost  on  the  ground  but  for  the  speed  and 
flexibility  of  the  Truck  Lines  Behind  the  Airlines. 

On  our  battle  fronts,  too,  trucks  and  planes  are  teaming-up  to  speed-up  the 
delivery  of  food  and  fuel,  medicines  and  munitions  to  our  fighting  forces. 


In  addition  to  bein|(  one  of  the 
largest  produoert  of  military  ve- 
hiolea,  GMC  alto  manufactures 
many  commercial  trucks  for  essen¬ 
tial  users.  If  you  are  eliifible  for  a 
new  truck,  your  GMC  dealer  will 
gladly  help  you  fill  out  an  applica¬ 
tion.  Remember,  too,  that  he  it 
headquarters  for  the  original  Pre¬ 
ventive  Maintenance  Service. 


INVEST  IN  VICTORY,  i  ; 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation  ^ 


home  of  COMMERaAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHES 


VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBUN  ’‘DUCKS" 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Make  Bread  Campaign 
An  All-Year  Affair 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

NOW  is  a  good  time  to  take  an 

“advertising  look”  at  your 
local  bread  bakeries.  Like  all 
local  and  regional  companies, 
they  have  the  same  problems — 
shortage  of  drivers,  bakers, 
tires,  trucks,  shortening,  gaso¬ 
line  and  office  personnel.  Most 
of  them  can  sell  everything  they 
bake.  They  have  more  money 
than  ever  before  but  about  the 
last  thing  they  have  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  study  is  an  advertising 
campaign. 

During  the  past  20  years,  this 
writer  has  spent  considerable 
time  with  millers  of  flour,  local 
bakeries  and  one  very  large 
chain  of  bakeries,  operated  by 
a  national  grocery  chain.  On 
many  occasions  we  have  acted 
as  one  of  several  “guinea  pigs” 
and  tested  different  loaves  of 
bread.  In  one  test  we  were 
given  a  slice  of  bread  with  a 
certain  percentage  of  milk.  We 
then  tasted  three  other  slices — 
one  with  half  as  much  milk, 
one  with  25%  as  much  milk, 
and  the  last  slice  with  but  10% 
as  much  milk.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  test — which  was 
given  to  a  group  of  11  men — 
only  three  ( all  professional 
bakers  1  could  pick  the  slices  in 
the  order  of  their  milk  content. 

Like  blends  of  cigarettes, 
beers,  coffees,  teas,  and  rye 
whiskey,  it's  almost  impossible 
for  the  layman  to  tell  one  slice 
of  bread  from  another.  What 
are  the  differences  in  the  aver¬ 
age  loaves  of  white  bread?  Here 
is  one  consumer  who  can’t  tell 
the  difference,  and  it’s  our  guess 
that  99  out  of  100  other  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  do  it. 

So.  all  are  starting  at  scratch 
when  they  invade  a  market. 
Most  bread  is  good.  It  has  to  be 
to  compete  with  other  bakeries. 

Ad  Suggestions 

Who  eats  bread?  Just  about 
everyone;  but  those  who  work 
with  their  hands  consume  from 
two  to  five  times  as  much  as  of¬ 
fice  workers. 

Who  sells  bread?  Practically 
every  food  outlet  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  How  many  brands  of 
bread  are  sold  in  your  market — 
five,  ten  or  fifty?  What  percen¬ 
tage  of  business  is  done  by  each 
company?  There  are  several 
ways  to  get  the  percentage  of 
business  done  by  each  bread 
baker  in  your  market.  The 
easiest  way  to  get  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  is  to  go  to  the  top  five  or 
ten  companies  and  ask  them 
■frankly.  How  much  of  the 
bread  business  in  this  town  is 
handled  by  your  bakery?  ” 
Check  the  answers  of  all  the 
bakers  and  you  will  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  just  how  many  loaves 
of  bread  are  made  and  sold  each 
da.v  by  your  several  bakeries. 

At  the  present  time,  any  good 
bakery  can  win  thousands  of 


new  customers  simply  by  run¬ 
ning  recipes  in  which  day-old 
or  dry  bread  can  be  used.  The 
meat  shortage  in  this  country  is 
real;  it’s  not  something  that  can 
be  tossed  aside  by  our  friends  in 
Washington.  So  recipes  using 
lots  of  bread,  either  fresh  or 
stale,  will  be  read  and  used  by 
thousands  of  women. 

Second  Campaign 

Many  women  believe  that 
bread,  eaten  regularly,  will  in¬ 
crease  their  weight.  Any  one  of 
a  dozen  books  now  in  your  pub¬ 
lic  library  or  local  book  stores 
has  charts  showing  the  amount 
of  calories  needed  daily  to  sus¬ 
tain  good  health.  The  whole 
thing  gets  down  to  a  simple  set 
of  ads  showing  the  amount  of 
calories  needed  for  men.  women 
and  children,  and  the  amounts 
needed  for  the  outdoor  worker, 
the  housewife,  the  invalid,  etc. 

The  simplest  way  to  sell  wo¬ 
men  the  idea  of  the  value  of 
bread  in  their  diets  is  to  start 
talking  about  calories.  Start 
with  the  farmer’s  wife.  She 
needs  more  than  her  bridge¬ 
playing  sister  in  the  city.  Work¬ 
ers  in  factories  need  more  than 
school  teachers.  Select  five  to 
ten  different  classifications  of 
women.  Then  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  ask 
them  to  send  you  a  lot  of  menus 
showing  daily  calorie  needs. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  introduce 
other  food  items  in  your  ads. 
You  can’t  make  an  entire  meal 
of  bread. 

The  prospect  you  select  can, 
with  these  two  campaigns, 
render  a  real  service  during  the 
war  months  ahead  and  can  build 
a  tremendous  new  following  for 
post-war  days.  Every  food 
group  is  trying  to  sell  us  the 
idea  of  using  more  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  Bread  is  a  basic  food  but, 
up  to  now,  most  bread  companies 
have  failed  to  sell  the  average 
woman  the  idea  that  she  isn’t 
going  to  get  fat  if  she  uses  bread 
every  day.  The  calorie  story 
should  be  told. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sell  a 
medium-sized  bakery  a  three  to 
five-year  campaign.  Three  ads 
a  week,  four  inches  single-col¬ 
umn,  will  give  you  over  600 
inches  a  year.  Ads  two  columns 
by  five  inches,  run  three  times 
a  week,  will  give  you  over  1,500 
inches  a  year.  Pick  out  a  pros¬ 
pect  and  sell  him. 

(No.  133  in  a  series) 


Heads  Movie  Group 

Maurice  Bergman,  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  director. 
Universal  Pictures  Co.,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  public 
relations  division  of  the  War 
Activities  Committee  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry. 


Unconventional  Ad 
Gets  Like  Reply 

Under  the  heading  “employ¬ 
ment.”  a  person  badly  in  need 
of  household  assistance-  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
( Wis. )  Daily  Tribune.  Finding 
no  success  through  the  more 
conventional  type  she  finally  in¬ 
serted  the  following; 

’GIRL  OR  WOMAN  over  21 
years  for  general  housework. 
Long  hours,  hard  work,  people 
hard  to  work  for,  poor  pay. 
Write  Box  -  stating  experi¬ 

ence.  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.” 

One  of  the  first  responses  read ; 
“Would  like  to  apply  for  the  job 
you  advertised  in  the  classified 
ads.  I  am  slow  and  inefficient, 
unrefined,  unpleasant,  impolite, 
uncivil,  impractical,  careless  and 
unpopular.  ...  I  am  weak  and 
have  a  splendid  appetite  for 
steaks  and  butter.  I  hope  my 
qualifications  come  up  to  your 
expectations  —  ( signed )  Gloria 
Gadabout.”  The  job  went  to  a 
more  conventional  replier. 

Mengel  Revolutionizes 
Sales,  Advertising 

In  a  revolutionary  switch  of  its 
sales  and  advertising  policies 
Mengel  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
hardwood  products  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  sell  branded,  nationally 
advertised  furniture  direct  to  re¬ 
tailers  after  the  war.  Since 
1877  the  firm  has  sold  plywood 
and  wood  products  to  a  relative¬ 
ly  few  customers,  but  under  its 
new  program  it  will  materially 
broaden  its  customer  base. 

Mengel  processes  take  wood 
from  its  own  forests  straight 
through  to  the  finished  and 
packaged  product  which  former¬ 
ly  was  sold  to  mail  order  houses 
in  huge  lots  or  in  the  case  of 
plywood  to  other  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers.  Now  because 
it  plans  to  sell  more  directly. 
Mengel  is  doing  its  first  national 
advertising  using  household  and 
architectural  magazines. 

Special  Fact  Finders’  surveys 
showed,  a  Mengel  representative 
said,  that  there  is  today  no  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  a  trade 
name  in  furniture,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Mengel  hopes  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  as  yet  unselected 
brand  name  as  nationally  known 
for  popular  priced  bedroom  fur¬ 
niture,  in  which  it  specializes.  To 
help  attain  this  goal  research 
laboratories  have  also  been 
created  by  the  firm  and  its  own 
sales  organization  planned. 

When  dealers  are  selected  and 
actual  production  can  be  started, 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  dealer  tie-in  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

Marschalk  &  Pratt  is  the 
agency  on  the  account. 


Elected  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  membership:  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News;  The  F. 
H.  Birch  News  Tarentum  (Pa.) 
Valley  News;  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 


Retail  Linage 
For  106  Marketl 
Up  in  March 

After  two  months  when  iwm 
markets  lost  than  gained  nM 
advertising  linage,  the  ptl^ 
for  March  is  considei^ 
brighter.  Of  the  106  tnu^ 
covered  by  Media  Record^  Ut, 
68  gained  an  average  of  lOjf 
while  but  37  lost  an  averaiiw 
9.02% .  One  city,  Spokane, 
paralleled  the  earlier  report « 
linage  for  the  52  major  citln, 
for  both  amassed  almost 
the  same  amount  of  retail  Udmi 
as  they  carried  in  the  ^ 
month  last  year,  neither 
nor  losing. 

In  March  the  range  of  gaiu 
over  the  previous  year  was  fna 
0.3%  to  53.3%  whereas  lossn 
ran  from  0.1%  to  26.7%,  Hi 
top  five  markets  in  point  of  it- 
creases  are;  Tulsa,  Okla.,  5S3%- 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  45.9%;  Nt« 
Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  32.3%;  ’1^*. 
town.  N.  Y.,  31.9%.  and  Jensr 
City,  N.  J.,  28.1%.  MamansHit 
has  fallen  in  this  group  for  thm 
months  running  and  Tulin  fir 
the  last  two  months. 

Greatest  losses  were  sustaiaii 
by:  Des  Moines,  26.7%;  Nash¬ 
ville,  21.6%;  Los  Angeles,  21.1%; 
Oakland.  Cal..  19.7%,  and 
falo,  19.5%.  In  this  group  Ln 
Angeles  has  been  a  top  loser 
consistently  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1945  whereas  Oakland 
and  Buffalo  have  been  high 
losers  in  both  Feb.  and  March. 
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ORDER  NOW... NEW  194S 

Standard  Advertising  Registif 

In  these  days  oi  rapid  fire  shifts,  thi 
new  1945  Standard  Advertising  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Service  will  keep 
abreast  of  these  changes. 

The  Register  lists  over  11,000  m- 
tional  and  sectional  advertisers.  R 
gives  the  executive  personnel  of  each 
including  advertising  manager,  selei 
manager.  It  shows  the  agency  or 
agencies  placing  the  account  and 
tyjres  of  media  used.  In  fact,  it  gin* 
all  information  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tively  solicit  the  advertiser  or  agency 
either  by  mail  or  in  person. 
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Target  of  opportunity,  the  long  suit  of  any  B-25 
Mitchell,  and  when  the  target  does  not  readily 
present  itself,  you  can  depend  on  American 
pilots  to  make  the  opportunity.  Whether  it’s  a 
bombing  mission  requiring  pinpoint  precision 


or  busting  up  a  jungle  troop  concentration  with 
lawnmower  efficiency,  the  B-25  takes  them  all 
in  stride.  To  the  Japs,  this  rugged  plane  is  nick 
named  The  Flying  Pillbox;  to  American  pilots 
it’s  the  work  horse  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


THREE  MODELS  OF  THE  B-25  MITCH E LL-EACH  DESIGNED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  TYPE  OF  COMBAT  OPERATION 


PINPOINT 

This  is  the  bomb-sight  nose  of  a  B-2S 
Mitchell.  This  model  is  used  for  pinpoint 
precision  bombing  from  medium  altitudes. 


PENETRATION 

B-25  Mitchell  with  eight  50-coliber  ma¬ 
chine  guns  in  the  nose.  This  model  used 
for  penetrating  jungle  undergrowth. 


PUNCH 

Famed  75  mm  cannon  nose  of  the  B-25 
Mitchell  delivers  knockouts  to  pillboxes, 
punches  holes  in  Jap  communications. 


JVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Paee 

PLANES  THAT  MAKE  HEADLINES. . .  the  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36  fighter -bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the 
A  T-6  and  SNJ  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  A  merican  A  viation,  Inc.  Member,  A  ircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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PROMOTION 

Some  Whys  and  Hows 
Of  Promotion  Work 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

OLD  CASE-HARDENED  news¬ 
paper  promotion  men  who 
know  everything  there  is  to 
know  might  just  as  well  skip 
these  first  few  paragraphs  be¬ 
cause  they’re  in  answer  to  a 
request  by  a  young  man  who 
Just  landed  in  the  Job  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  manager  and 
who  wants  to  know  the  proper 
scope  of  his  field.  The  question 
is  a  good  one — but  there  is  no 
answer.  However,  as  nearly  as 
we  could  we  defined  the  area, 
and  we  pass  it  on  so  that  It  may 
be  of  value  to  others. 

Direct  Selling:  The  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  are  responsible  for 
the  performances  of  the  sales¬ 
men  in  their  departments  and 
generally  work  with  them  di¬ 
rectly — although  the  promotion 
department  is  frequently  called 
on  to  prepare  statistics  or  facts. 
In  a  case  where  there  are  a 
great  many  salesmen,  such  as 
newspapers  with  extensive  boy 
delivery,  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  will  frequently  prepare 
printed  matter  for  these  boys, 
carrier  house  organs  and  similar 
mass  aids.  The  chief  division 
seems  to  be  between  the  one- 
copy  Job  and  the  mass  effort. 

Selling  Support:  In  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  field,  trade 
pkper  and  other  advertising  im- 
m^iately  comes  to  mind  as  well 
as  direct  mail.  Here  are  typical 
examples  Just  come  to  hand: 

For  Instance 

From  Thomas  D.  Kenney,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.i  Evening  News,  a  series 
of  two-color  offset  folders  con¬ 
taining  reproductions  of  news 
stories  covering  good  business 
conditions  in  that  city.  From 
the  New  York  Daily  News  a 
little  two-color  leaflet  titled 
“Winning  The  War  On  Paper” 
and  thanking  advertisers  for 
helping  the  News  save  50,125 
tons  of  newsprint  last  year. 
From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  an  annual  booklet  showing 
the  linage  ranking  of  that  news¬ 
paper  in  various  classifications. 

In  circulation  promotion,  sell¬ 
ing  support  takes  the  form  of 
advertising  news  and  features 
in  newspapers,  radio,  direct 
mail  and  other  methods.  In 
every  instance  the  effort  is  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  salesmen 
to  go  out  and  do  business. 

General  Standing:  At  this 
point  no  one  department  reaps 
immediate  benefit,  yet  everyone 
agrees  it’s  worth  doing.  No  one 
wants  to  pay  for  the  idea,  but 
all  are  for  it.  So  right  here 
the  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment  ne^s  a  budget  of  its 
own  or  the  immediate  coopera¬ 
tion  of  its  publisher.  Be  sure 
you  have  it! 

’Typical  items  under  this  classi¬ 
fication  are  patriotic  efforts, 
public  events,  veterans’  help, 
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keeping  in  touch  with  men  in 
military  service,  promotion  in 
the  schools  and  community  ac¬ 
tivities.  Prestige  reprints  like 
the  one  covering  the  Inter- 
American  conference  entitled 
“Chapultepec :  Road  to  San 
Francisco”  and  sent  to  us  by 
the  Washington  Post,  are  an¬ 
other  example.  The.se  are  sole¬ 
ly  promotion  department  activ¬ 
ities  except  where  the  publisher 
or  editor  handles  them  himself. 

Employe  Activities,  etc. :  ’These 
functions  are  frequently  found 
in  the  promotion  department 
and  include  parties,  forums, 
house  organs,  special  papers  to 
men  in  service,  and  even  the 
conduct  of  credit  unions.  Like 
the  foregoing  item  they  tend  to 
be  everybody’s  business  and  no¬ 
body’s  business. 

Immediate  selling  support 
provides  the  bread  and  butter 
in  most  promotion  departments, 
general  prestige  the  Jam — so  at 
least  we  advised  our  young 
friend. 

A  Pat  and  a  Pointer 

WE  HAVE  a  suggestion  to  re¬ 
new  to  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel.  and  that  is  to  issue  a 
large,  well  designed  map  of  the 
upper  Tennessee  Valley  and 
Smoky  Mountain  region  and 
send  us  the  first  copy. 

This  slogan  “The  best  dam 
market  in  the  world”  fascinates 
us  as  do  the  pictures  of  Norris 
Dam.  lakes  and  factories  which 
anpear  reeularly  in  the  profuse 
News-Sentinel  trade  paper  ads. 
Knoxville  is  one  of  those  towns 
like  Spokane  to  which  we  have 
never  been  but  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  and  seen 
so  much  that  we  feel  we’d  rec¬ 
ognize  the  place  if  dropped 
there  by  magic  some  noon.  ITiat 
in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  con¬ 
sistent,  lively  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion. 

Now  as  much  as  we'd  like  to 
see  Knoxville,  the  chances  that 
we  will  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  are  pretty  slim,  but  it 
doesn’t  cost  anything  to  dream, 
and  we’ll  bet  there  are  plenty 
of  important  advertising  men 
who  share  our  springtime  day¬ 
dreams. 

So  why  not  take  some  good 
glossy  28x28  paper  and  on  one 
side  print  a  large  accurate  map 
of  the  Knoxville  area  showing 
rivers,  lakes,  roads,  cities  and 
factories  in  at  least  two  colors? 
Make  it  of  a  quality  at  least 
equal  to  the  oil  companies’  free 
highway  maps.  On  the  other 
side  take  the  best  farm  land 
pictures,  scenics,  towns  and  fac¬ 
tories  which  undoubtedly  re¬ 
pose  in  the  News-Sentinel 
morgue,  and  print  them  120- 
line  screen.  Then  send  the  re¬ 
sult  to  me  with  a  nice  letter  and 
you’ll  have  lifted  us  in  spirit 
from  these  brick  and  concrete 


canyons  for  a  day  at  ieast.  How 
about  it,  Knoxville?  The  sug¬ 
gestion’s  free — and  we’ll  bet  the 
home  folks  would  also  applaud 
it  as  a  mighty  nice  thing  to  do. 

Trade  Paper  Capsules 

HEADLINE:  “1,784,870  healthy. 

hungry  American  boys  will 
always  remember  .  .  .  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana.”  Copy:  The  story 
of  how  Evansville  built  a  can¬ 
teen  under  newspaper  inspira¬ 
tion.  Art:  Photographs  of  the 
canteen  in  operation.  Adver¬ 
tiser:  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press  ( Printers'  Ink,  Apr.  20,  p. 
44). 

Headiine:  “506.980  daily  home¬ 
comings.”  Copy:  “It’s  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  506.980  home-' 
coming  Philadelphia  husbands 
kiss  their  wives  at  the  door¬ 
step,  etc.”  Art:  That  ciever  de¬ 
vice  of  the  same  scene  repeated 
20  times  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Advertiser:  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  (Editor  &  Publisher,  Apr. 
21.  p.  17). 

Headline:  “What  makes  a 
newspaper  great?”  Copy:  The 
story  of  how  two  carrier  boys 
also  get  out  a  home-made  paper 
on  their  spare  time.  Art:  Highly 
posed  photo  of  two  young  jour¬ 
nalists.  Advertiser:  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune.  Com¬ 
ment:  We  expected  this  one  to 
tell  how  the  newspaper  was 
fostering  Junior  papers  .  .  . 
fooled  us  (E  &  P.  same  issue, 
p.  23). 

• 

Harvey  to  Materialize 
In  Newspaper  Ads 

Visible  manifestations  of  the 
now  famous  but  still  intangible 
six-foot,  one-and-a-half-inch  rab¬ 
bit,  Harvey,  are  soon  to  make 
their  appearance  throughout  the 
United  States.  Harvey,  title 
character  of  the  Broadway  play 
and  creation  of  Playwright 
Mary  Chase,  Producer  Brock 
Pemberton  and  Actor  Frank 
Fay,  also  has  a  business  man¬ 
ager,  George  Kamen,  who  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  rumor 
has  it  his  client  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  newspaper  comic  strip 
come  fall  and  certainly  will  be 
responsible  for  retail  newspaper 
advertising  beginning  in  early 
May. 

A  great  variety  of  Harvey 
items,  including  toys.  Jewelry, 
apparel,  prints  and  soap  figures 
are  in  production  and  will  be 
promoted  in  over  20  cities,  the 
smallest  of  which  is  Columbus, 
O.,  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

To  be  featured  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  exception  of  that 
in  New  York,  is  the  fact  that 
store  customers  planning  to 
come  to  the  city  for  a  visit,  can 
procure  tickets  to  “Harvey”  at 
their  local  store.  This,  said 
Mr.  Kamen,  is,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  the  first  time  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  made. 

Typical  of  the  merchandise  is 
a  mother  -  daughter  housecoat 
combination  printed  with  Har¬ 
vey’s  head  in  a  cloud  effect  and 
the  words,  “Such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of.”  Another  fabric 
bears  only  Harvey’s  footprints 
and  a  third  shows  his  hat,  collar, 
tie  and  shoes,  but  typically 
Harvey  ...  no  Harvey. 
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Note  to  Small  Doilies 

EACH  letter  which  the  Iro«. 

wood  (Mich.)  Globe  "-*-1riani 
to  an  agency,  either  in  reply  tg 
an  insertion  order  or  to  soUett 
one.  carries  a  paragraph  lih 
this:  “Like  practically  all  othe 
daily  newspapers  in  the  sbmII- 
city  fleid,  we  have  not  had  tg 
ration  nor  reject  any  advertit- 
ing  because  of  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems.  in  spite  of  increased  ciicn- 
lation.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  any  and  all  .schedules  at 
any  time.” 


Message  from  M.  E. 

THOMAS  A.  HANES,  managiai 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  the  last  2S 
years,  has  a  new  way  of  com¬ 
municating  with  readers— a  col¬ 
umn  called  “The  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Notebook.”  In  it  hediscusMi 
some  of  his  new.spaper  experi¬ 
ences  and  tells  about  publiA^ 
problems  and  editing  practices 
Recently,  in  reply  to  a  complaint 
about  a  misspelled  word,  he  (to- 
voted  the  column  to  the  fart 
that  the  paper  had  spelled  49MJ 
words  correctly  out  of  50,000  in 
that  day’s  issue. 

Student  Show  Tour 
THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Newt  re¬ 
cently  got  behind  two  com¬ 
panies  of  student  entertainen  it 
North  Texas  State  Coliege  and 
sent  them  on  a  1.200-mile  tour  of 
servicemen’s  hospitals. 

T  Enow  Those  Places' 
INTERVIEWS  with  refugeei 
citizens  who  travelled  widely 
in  peace  years,  and  lecturers 
living  in  your  town  can  provide 
local  features  on  cities  in  the 
war  news.  Suggested  title:  “1 
Know  Those  Places.” 

4-H  Club  Support 

THE  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  is  backing  up  the  441 
Club  with  a  plan  to  give  each  of 
the  four  outstanding  mmbers 
an  all-expense-paid  trip  to 
Washington  during  the  nationil 
farm  conclave.  While  the  trivw 
ban  is  on.  the  paper  will  award 
a  $100  War  Bond  to  the  four 
champions. 
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“High  Iron”  is  one  of  Ameriea’s  iiol-so-serret  weapons.  It  is  a  railroadinan^s  term  for 
the  230,000  miles  of  mainline  track  —  hiiilt,  paid  for  and  kept  up  by  the  railroads  — 
which  knit  America  together.  •  Over  these  strong  highways  of  steel  moves  America’s 
might  —  three  quarters  of  all  intercity  transportation,  90%  of  all  war  freight.  •  In 
this  mass  movement  of  freight  —  a  movement  that  far  exceeds  anything  moved 
before  by  anv  means  of  transport  —  lies  a  vital  lesson.  •  The  lesson  is  this:  America 
neetls  and  must  have  —  for  success  in  war,  for  prosperity  in  peace  —  the  low-priced, 
mass  transportation  which  only  railroads  can  deliver. 


ASSOCIATION  OP 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Field'*  indicate*  re*pon*ibility.  That  they  may  live.  This  above  all  .  .  .  peace. 


^an  ^tanciAco 

AS  DEILEGATES  and  reporters 

reached  San  Francisco  last 
week  and  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  directed  toward  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization,  adver¬ 
tisers  too  took  cognizance  of 
what  has  every  reason  to  be  the 
most  significant  gathering  the 
world  has  ever  known.  In  late 
March  the  War  Advertising 
Council  first  announced  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  docket  of  home 
front  campaigns  one  which  will 
focus  public  attention  on  the 
need  for  an  international  se¬ 
curity  program  and  the  ads  car¬ 
ried  by  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  and  some  others  are 
among  the  first  on  the  subject. 

A  few,  among  them  those 
sponsored  by  American  Airlines. 
Inc.,  and  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  (E&P,  Apr.  28, 
pp.  14,  78),  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over,  but  the 
great  majority,  three  of  which 
are  reproduced  on  this  page, 
were  concentrated  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  ran  in  but  one  other 
city. 

Outstanding  among  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  conference  city’s 
papers  was  a  seven-column  Ran* 
sohoffs’  ad  illustrated  by  sev- 
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eral  of  California's  scenic  won¬ 
ders  noted  for  their  exceptional 
height  and  pointing  out  “.  .  .  but 
the  height  of  everything  right 
now  ...  is  winning  the -peace 
through  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  San  Francisco.” 

Hale  Bros.  California  Stores 
used  a  full  page  portraying 
children  of  all  nations  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  “for  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  world  peace  built  with 
indiscriminate  right  and  unshak¬ 
able  strength.”  The  I.  Magnin 
&  Co.  full|page  insertion  con¬ 
tained  a  simple  welcome  mes¬ 
sage  and  reproduced  the  flags 
of  all  the  attending  countries. 

Simple  but  dramatic  was  the 
four  full-column  drawing  of  St. 
Francis,  the  city’s  patron  saint, 
with  the  words,  “May  the  United 
Nations  Conference  held  in  the 
city  of  St.  Francis  be  guided  by 
his  words:  ‘Blessed  be  those 
who  keep  themselves  in  peace.’  ” 
It  was  signed  by  Moore’s,  San 
Francisco. 

Outside  of  the  West  Coast 
city,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  spon¬ 
sored  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  Chicago  Sun  and  Tribune. 
Focal  point  was  the  drawing  of 
two  hands,  one  relinquishing  a 
dagger  and  the  other  grasping 
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a  pen.  Copy  beneath  the  head¬ 
line.  "The  Pen  Can  Be  Mightier 
The  Peace  Must  Last”  was  word¬ 
ed:  "Today  in  San  Francisco 
we  tackle  the  biggest  job  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  the 
men  around  the  peace  table 
cannot  work  alone.  Every  one 
of  us  must  back  them  up  .  .  . 
must  read,  must  listen,  think 
.  .  .  must  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  peace.  Ours  is  the  fi¬ 
nal  responsibility.  For  States¬ 
men  can  only  plan  the  peace  .  .  . 
WE  MUST  MAKE  PEACE 
WORK!” 

Other  ads  in  San  Francisco 
papers  were  of  three  general 
types  ...  a  brief  expression  of 
welcome  to  the  delegates  and  a 
welcome  combined  either  with 
information  regarding  special 
services  being  given  the  con¬ 
ference  such  as  that  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  or  with  an  exhortation  to 
the  public  to  accept  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  making  and  keeping 
the  peace.  Many  of  the  ads 
were  inserted  by  department 
stores  but  others  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  publications,  such  as 
Fairchild,  and  by  banks  and 
other  types  of  industrial  and 
mercantile  firms. 


Ex-newspapermen  Sell 
Old  Clothes  Drive 

_ continued  from  page  38 


which  hovers  over  New  York 
and  broke  loose  to  carry  the 
clothing  drive  news  up  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  "largest  box 
in  the  world”  which  stands  in 
Times  Square,  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  news  photographs  and 
has  been  emptied  twice  of  5,000 
pounds  of  clothes,  were  both 
products  of  Mr.  Seller's  brain. 
The  drive  even  has  a  campaign 
song:  "Have  you  got  old  clothes 
.  .  .  old  clothes  to  ^are?”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Irving  Caesar,  and  a  re¬ 
cording  of  it  has  been  used 
widely. 

Giving  added  power  to  the 
drive  certain  specialized  groups 
have  been  tapi^  to  work  with 
the  UNRRA  organization. 
Nathan  Seidman  is  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Language  Press 
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Committee,  which  makes  vari¬ 
ous  nationality  appeals;  Quentin 
Reynolds  heads  the  Speakers 
Bureau;  Max  Kase,  New  York 
Journal- American  sports  editor, 
is  chairman  of  the  Sports  Com¬ 
mittee  and  has  arranged  special 
clothing  drive  days  at  ball 
parks,  etc.,  and  Ginger  Rogers 
has  mobilized  the  him  colony. 
In  addition,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
American  Retail  Federation 
published  their  own  pamphlets 
on  the  drive  and  stores  in  many 
cases  are  serving  as  collection 
depots  as  well  as  making  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions. 

With  the  drive  virtually  over — 
news  and  stunts  and  speeches 
and  honest  sweat  having  done 
their  job — its  success  seems  as¬ 
sured.  The  girls  and  boys,  some 
of  them  high  school  students, 
who  handle  the  clippings — a  fat 
folder  of  them  for  every  day  of 
the 'month — have  a  pretty  good 
idea  how  freely  the  newspapers 


have  given  of  their  scant  space. 

Preparing  the  material  which 
reaches  newspaper  offices  neatly 
typed,  ready  for  use  and  on  time 
is  not  an  easy  job  nor  is  follow¬ 
ing  it  up  simple,  but,  comment¬ 
ed  Mr.  Beller,  gratification 
beaming  on  his  face,  “We  really 
feel  our  job  has  forcibly  brought 
the  need  before  the  American 
people.”  Frequently,  accom¬ 
plishing  that  means  wet,  tired 
feet,  as  when  Archbishop  Spell¬ 
man  spoke  on  the  radio  one 
rainy  evening  and  had  no  extra 
copies  of  his  manuscript.  Mes¬ 
senger  boys  being  virtually  non¬ 
existent,  Mr.  Beller  had  to  take 
the  one  copy  and  dash  with  it 
to  the  press  services  and  New 
York  papers. 

No,  it’s  not  a  mahogany  desk, 
carnation-in-buttonhole  job  and 
the  office,  if .  it  resembles  any¬ 
thing,  is  comparable  to  a  news¬ 
paper  city  room.  Possibly  that’s 
one  reason  why  everyone  in  it 
seems  to  be  enjoying  himself. 
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O'Donnell  Slii% 
To  Radio  Field, 
Quits  ANCAM 

Regis  C.  O’Donnell,  claitiflt,i 
advertising  manager  of  tht 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  sinn 
1936,  has  been 
appointed  com¬ 
mercial  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  radio 
station  WINX, 
owned  and  oper- 
a  t  e  d  by  the 
Post. 

He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  As- 
sociation  of 
Newspaper 
Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Man¬ 
agers.  a  post  to 
which  he  was  elected  last  June, 
by  Lawrence  Amundson,  fini 
vice-president,  who  is  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argaj- 

Leader. 

Karl  Nations,  former  national 
advertising  salesman  with  the 
Post,  succeeds  O’Donnell  u 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Before  joining  the  Post, 
O'Donnell  was  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Washington 
News  for  two  years  and  prior 
to  that  he  had  been  witii  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press  and 
Akron  ( O. )  Times  Press.  For 
three  years  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oil  and  Get 
Journal  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  He  is  a 
native  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1942,  O’Donnell  served  as 
program  chairman  of  the 
ANCAM  convention  and  he  has 
been  active  as  chairman  of  the 
Post-war  Sales  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  addition  to  being  na¬ 
tional  president. 

■ 

Buenos  Dias 

A  Spanish  language  course 
was  opened  by  McCann-Erick- 
son’s  foreign  department  Apr.  23 
for  members  of  the  New  York 
staff.  About  225  registered  for 
the  course,  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  New  York  office,  includ¬ 
ing  six  of  the  agency’s  via- 
presidents.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Ludwin,  direc¬ 
tor  of  foreign  research,  the  class 
will  meet  each  Monday  for  45 
weeks.  ' 
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Amuadaon 


IN  a  drama  that  spanned  three  centuries 
of  our  history,  fearless  men  and 
women  went  into  the  wilderness;  and  in 
building  new  homes,  new  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes,  they  built  the  United  States. 

They  risked  everj'thing,  these  pioneers. 
And  folks  who  stayed  behind  often 
called  them  crazy.  But  that’s  the  w’ay  it 
always  is  with  men  of  dreams  and  the 
courage  to  make  them  come  true. 

In  another  drama  spanning  less  than 
four  decades,  this  living  generation  has 
seen  a  "fool  contraption”  change  man’s 
measurement  of  the  earth  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  to  just  a  matter  of  hours. 

At  the  beginning  the  hazards  were 
great,  and  for  years  the  labor  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  But  the  pioneering  Airlines 
made  the  airplane  a  practical  and  depend¬ 
able  means  of  transportation;  and  in  so 


doing,  they  built  for  the  United  States 
the  greatest  domestic  and  international 
system  of  airways  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  future,  millions  are  waiting 
anxiously  to  see  what  the  Airlines  will 
provide  for  them  in  the  way  of  faster, 
more  luxurious  and  economical  travel 
by  air. 

And  it  will  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
— after  the  war  is  won! 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations 
early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change. 
When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by 
dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

V  V 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation ’s 
airlines  and  leading  manufacturers  in  the 
aviation  industry 
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CLASSIFIED 

School  Courses 
Fertile  Field 
For  Promotion 

By  F«lix  S.  TewU 

Despite  the  ravages  wartime 
conditions  have  visited  upon 
newspaper  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  has  today  its  greatest 
opportunity  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  individuals  with  keen 
foresight  and  imagination  it  can 
become  a  pertinent  part  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  times  and  trends. 

To  achieve  the  growth  and 
development  possible  in  the  post¬ 
war  era.  nation-wide  educational 
campaigns  should  be  introduced 
and  fostered  by  individual  news¬ 
papers,  publishers'  associations 
and  advertising  groups.  The 
story  of  classified  should  be  ex¬ 
ploited  and  publicized  to  today’s 
students  of  advertising  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  Efforts  spent  in  making 
it  a  prominent  part  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  will  and  can 
pay  lucrative  dividends. 

Tacoma  Timas  Program 

A  sterling  example  of  this 
kind  of  promotion  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Richard  M.  Tilton, 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  in 
cooperation  with  the  directors 
of  retail  training  classes  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Stadium  high  schools 
of  that  city. 

CAM  Tilton  reports  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  series  of  talks  he 
gave  before  retail  training 
classes  of  the  two  schools  on 
the  subject  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  especially  classified. 
The  discourses  included  all  the 
fundamentals  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising;  sales  training  and  sales 
solicitation;  rates  and  rate  struc¬ 
tures;  copywriting;  censorship 
and  the  use  of  classified  forms. 

The  instructors  of  these  classes 
were  further  familiarized  with 
the  subject,  in  order  that  they 
might  continue  the  classes  which 
numbered  over  100  students.  As 
a  culmination  of  the  study,  stu¬ 
dents  applied  their  knowledge 
in  a  practical  manner  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tacoma  Times  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department. 

The  students  were  accorded 
treatment  comparable  to  that 
of  new  employes.  They  were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  plant.  All 
phases  of  newspaper  operation 
were  briefly  explained,  while 
the  many  details  of  classified 
advertising  were  emphasized. 
Later,  under  the  supervision  of 
veteran  classified  workers,  the 
students  were  assigned  to  vari¬ 
ous  tasks.  The  “laboratory” 
period  lasted  t\vo  days. 

The  duties  of  the  students 
were  rotated  so  that  each  could 
spend  some  time  in  every 
branch  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  They  worked  on  volun¬ 
tary  incoming  calls;  call-backs; 
contract  renewals;  and  even 
tried  their  talent  at  selling. 
Others  accompanied  members  of 
the  street  staff  and  supervised 
personal  selling;  some  were  util¬ 
ized  to  call  on  downtown  offices 
and  stores  to  pick  up  copy. 


Mi.ss  Margaret  Lapham  of  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  and  Kenneth 
Flora  and  Mrs.  Amy  Magill  of 
Stadium  High  School,  directors 
of  the  advertising  classes,  stated, 
“We  are  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  giving  this  added 
training  through  the  new.spaoer. 
and  believe  this  to  be  a  project 
in  which  the  students  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  practical  side  of 
business  and  get  actual  training 
on  the  job.  While  this  program 
is  new  in  Tacoma,  we  feel  sure 
that  it  is  a  growing  trend  in 
education  and  our  classes,  after 
the  war.  will  be  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  students  anxious 
to  get  this  work  experience.” 

Mr,  Tilton  advised  that  his 
newspaper  and  management  “re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment  on  this  promotion.” 
“Retail  advertisers.”  he  said, 
“cooperated  splendidly,  school 
authorities  were  enthusiastic 
and  students  who  participated 
were  equally  enthusiastic. 

“This  was  not  a  business¬ 
getting  promotion.  Rather,  it 
was  one  of  building  good  will  for 
our  newspaper  and  promoting 
classified  advertising  to  a  group 
of  future  citizens  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.  We  intend  to  make  it  an 
annual  promotion.” 

Here  is  a  veritable  blueprint 
for  one  of  the  greatest  promo¬ 
tional  activities  ever  afforded 
classified  advertising.  And  this 
is  but  one  of  the  multi-forms  of 
post-war  promotion  which  chal¬ 
lenge  the  possibilities  of  classi¬ 
fied  in  peacetime.  It  can  well 
serve  to  initiate  a  new  meaning 
for  “national”  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  Unlike  the  accepted  def¬ 
inition  of  “national”  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  advertising, 
to  classified  it  will  mean  a 
nation-wide  promotion  for  intel¬ 
ligent  application  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  advertising. 

■ 

Michigan  Announces 
Promotional  Plans 

Michigan  State  promotional 
plans  are  getting  under  way. 

Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly  has  signed 
into  law  a  bill  creating  a  perma¬ 
nent  state  tourist  council  to 
further  stimulate  “Michigan’s 
second  largest  industry.”  The 
council  is  to  handle  a  biennial 
appropriation  for  tourist  adver¬ 
tising,  $25,000  going  to  each  of 
four  associations  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  whatever  the  legisla¬ 
ture  provides  to  be  spent  adver¬ 
tising  the  state  as  a  whole. 

To  finance  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  directed  by  a  commission 
the  Michigan  state  senate  passed 
a  cherry  advertising  tax  bill 
levying  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  on  processed  cherries. 

Tlie  Michigan  Association  of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  has 
appropriated  $18,000  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  next  two  years. 

■ 

Salvage  Course 

Re-emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  paper  salvage,  John  E. 
Wade,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
asked  ^e  principals  of  all 
schools  to  institute  special  study 
units  on  the  general  subject  of 
paper. 


War  Ad  and 
Classifieds  Rate 
High  Attention 

War  effort  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  took  the  honors  in 
♦  he  latest  Continuing  Studv  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  the  79th. 
relea.sed  this  week  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Re.search  Foundation. 
Made  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph,  a  paper  having  22.586 
circulation,  the  study  showed 
that  both  men  and  women  read¬ 
ers  were  most  attracted  in  the 
national  field  to  a  cartoon  waste- 
paper  .salvage  ad.  They  also 
gave  exceptional  attention  to  the 
.slightly  over  one-page  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  rating  it  well 
above  the  current  medians. 

The  835-line  wastepaper  ad. 
which  appeared  on  a  back  page 
and  featured  a  three-part  car¬ 
toon  reprinted  from  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  topped  all 
other  national  ads  by  drawing 
20'’r  of  the  men  and  26%  of  the 
women.  Complementing  the  ad 
was  a  front  page  salvage  news 
story,  “While  Marines  Die  on 
Two.  Paper  Collections  Slip,” 
which  attracted  33%  of  the  men 
and  40%  of  the  women,  the  lat¬ 
ter  including  it  among  their  list 
of  best-read  stories.  'Total  audi¬ 
ence  for  both  story  and  ad  was 
43%  for  men,  53%  for  women. 

Claasiiieds  Rate  High 

Not  only  were  readership  re¬ 
sults  (men  56%  and  women 
61  % )  above  the  present  medians 
(33%  and  42%)  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  page,  but  also 
the  percentage  for  men  is  the 
highest  ever  recorded.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  though  many  of  the  classi¬ 
fications  contain^  but  one  ad. 
many  results  for  individual 
classifications  were  high,  with 
"Articles  for  Sale,”  for  example, 
pulling  31%  of  the  men  and  36% 
of  the  women. 

Comparisons  of  different  tech¬ 
niques  applied  to  the  same  types 
of  products  are  also  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  this  study.  Two  na¬ 
tional  meat  ads.  one  by  Wilson 
&  Co.  and  the  other  by  Mayrose. 
took  second  and  third  places  re¬ 
spectively  among  women  while 
the  latter  was  placed  second  by 
male  readers.  The  202-llne  Wil¬ 
son  insertion,  headed.  “Do  Your 
Family  a  Good  Turnover,”  con¬ 
tained  a  half-tone  cut  showing 
a  platter  of  turnovers  ready  to 
serve.  It  was  read  by  15%  of 
the  women  while  the  headline 
attracted  14%  of  them. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
14%  of  the  women  were  stopped 
by  the  Mayrose  Meat  ad  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  humorous  line  draw¬ 
ing  depicting  a  butcher  trying 
to  explain  the  meat  shortage  to 
an  irate  housewife. 

The  second  duet  was  of  mar¬ 
garine  ads,  one  by  Good  Luck 
and  the  other  by  Creamo.  Good 
Luck  contained  a  half-tone  cut 
of  pancakes,  sausage  and  “Fresh 
Flavored”  Good  Luck  Margarine 
and  drew  5%  of  the  men  and 
12%  of  the  women.  The  Creamo 
insertion  featured  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  two  youngsters  eating 
bread  and  margarine  and  tallied 
at  3%  for  men,  8%  for  women. 


Seven  departments,  both  efr 
torial  and  advertising,  arK^ 
above  the  average  ratlagi  in 
all  studies  to  date.  Amoienttii 
advertising,  any  society  news  or 
pictures  and  any  local  adre^. 
ing  were  all  higher  than  tb* 
medians  for  both  men  uj 
women  while  four  additionti 
groups,  any  for  editorial  pa|ti 
any  comic  readers,  any  spons 
news  or  pictures  and  any  adr^ 
tising  ( excluding  clanifiedi 
were  above  the  medians  for  wo¬ 
men  readers. 

2,296  in  Ad  Club; 
Preyer  Re-nominoted 

Allan  T.  Preyer.  chairrain  o( 
the  board  of  Morse  Internatiooil 
Inc.,  has  been  re-nominated  u 
president  of  the  Advertitiiut 
Club  of  New  York  whidi  no* 
lists  2.296  members  and  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  financial  condition,”  with 
no  bank  loans  and  the  mortUH 
reduced  to  $56,475. 

Principal  activities  of  the  dab. 
according  to  Mr.  Preyer’s  annuii 
report,  have  included  an  educt- 
tional  program,  job  flndh;; 
forum,  public  speaking  clanei 
in  which  3.000  men  and  women 
have  participated,  and  a  sendee 
club. 

Voting  will  take  place  Ms;  8. 
On  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Pr^er 
are:  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  preii- 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Advertising  Agencies, 
for  vice-president,  three  yesn; 
Eugene  S.  Thomas,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Bamberger  Broadeastint 
Company,  for  vice-president,  one 
year;  and  James  A.  Brewer, 
president  of  Brewer-Cantelmo 
Co.,  for  treasurer. 

On  the  directors’  list  are  John 
W.  Darr,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Relations;  John 
H.  Ryder,  president  of  Norm 
Advertising,  Inc.;  Frank  A. 
Conolly,  advertising  manager  ol 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.;  Arch 
Davis,  executive  secretary  of 
International  Business  Machines. 
Inc.:  Clifford  S.  Reuter,  of  Clif¬ 
ford  S.  Reuter,  Advertising,  and 
G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  ol  G. 
Lynn  Sumner  Co. 

■ 

W.  E.  Robinson  Nconed 

William  E.  Robinson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  again  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  in  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund  cam¬ 
paign. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPKItd 

will  again  be  oiTered  to  our 
American  custcmei> 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  Will' 

Norrkoping,  Swetiei^^^ 
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THE  AOE  OF  STEEL  IS  THE  AGE  OF  COAl-as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
into  the  making  of  every  ton  of  steel  goes  a  ton  of  Bituminous  Coal. 
America’s  wartime  steel  industry,  alone,  must  have  1,743,000  tons  every 
week!  Other  industrial  and  domestic  needs  total  an  average  of  an  addi- 
tional  10,180,000  tons  every  week. 


.  HAIRPlNS-whether  they  be 

formed  by  railroad  tract  or  *. 

mUadys  hair-are  made  of  st^ 

nassencet  coaches,  freight  cai 
1  ■  wheels,  and  signal  equipment^ 

i  I  steel.  So  do  bridges,  tunnels. 

'  !  rmke  all  this  steel.  Coal  also  I 

j  i  of  all  locomotives  m  ^  j 
1  coal  is  generated  over  6-*  rfal 
1 .  used  tluroughout  the  country. 


^  STEEL  BACKBONES  THE  FARM-it  helps 

_ l-_  i _ 1 _  . _ »  ^  . _ 1 _ 


make  tractors,  trucks,  tools,  implements, 
wire  fences,  silos.  And  remember,  all  steel 
depends  on  Bituminous  Coal.  In  addition, 
coal  makes  fertilizers  for  the  farm— insecti¬ 
cides,  paints,  roofing  materials,  weed  killers, 
wood  preservatives.  And,  farms  included, 
coal  heats  4  out  of  every  7  homes  in  the 
United  States. 


J  ••  AMERICA  NEEDS  STEEL- STEEL  NEEDS  COAL" 

'  YEAR,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  steel  industry,  of 

%  factory,  farm  and  home,  the  coal  industry  produced  620 

^  million  tons... more  coal  than  has  ever  been  mined  in  any 

^  year  in  any  country  in  history !  And  the  industry  is  hard  at 

’1  li  work  to  make  your  postwar  coal  for  home  heating  in  more 

nnifoim  sizes,  dustless— cleaner  than  ever. 

Be  sure  to  see  "POWER  UNLIMITED" 

This  dramatic  motion  picture  film  is  the  latest  of  RKO’s  famous  series, 
"This  is  America."  It  shows  how  coal  is  taken  from  modern  mechanized 
mines  whose  fantastic  machinery  greatly  speeds  up  production  and  cuts 
down  mining  risks.  “Power  Unlimited”  also  tells  the  amazing  story  of  the 
countless  products— from  perfumes  to  explosives— that  depend  on  coal. 
Ask,  at  your  favorite  theatre,  for  the  exhibition  date  of  “Power  Unlimited.** 
BHuminovs  Coal  Institutm,  60  E,  42nd  St.,  Now  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 


HMDS  THt  FURNACE  OF  PROGRESS 


Compcdgns  &  Accounts 

_ continued  from  page  14 


Iced  Coffee  Does  It 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COFFEE 
BUREAU  will  sponsor  a  car¬ 
toon-ad  campaign  for  iced  coffee 
during  June,  July  and  August, 
using  212  newspapers.  The 
panels,  carrying  the  gag-line 
"He’s  just  had  another  glass  of 
iced  coffee,”  show  someone  ac¬ 
complishing  “double  duty”  of 
some  sort  in  a  cool  and  collected 
fashion  despite  the  weather. 
Copy  includes  instructions  on 
how  to  make  the  beverage. 
Magazine,  radio  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  used  to  back  up 
the  promotion.  To  stimulate  co¬ 
operation  on  iced  coffee  promo¬ 
tion  by  individual  coffee  roast¬ 
ers,  the  Bureau  has  issued  mats 
of  car^ns  for  use  in  brand 
promotion  along  the  same  lines 
as  those  being  placed  directly 
by  the  Bureau.  J.  M.  Mathes. 

Circus  in  Town 
A  SMALXi  boy  with  freckles 
on  his  nose  and  rapt  expres¬ 
sion  appears  in  newspaper  ads 
of  Franklin  Simon,  New  York 
store,  this  week  to  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  the  circus  is  in 
town.  Franklin  Simon  and  Ring- 
ling  Brotiiers-Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus  have  banded  together  to 
effect  a  special  promotion  in 
support  of  the  United  National 
Clothing  Collection.  Each  donor 
of  a  seven-pound  bundle  of 
clothing  is  presented  with  a  free 
ticket  to  a  special  Saturday 
morning  performance.  The  ads 
have  been  prepared  by  the 
stores  advertising  department. 

Telling /’Why" 

"WHY  fats  are  scarce”  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  twelfth  of  a 
series  of  salvage  ads  offered  free 
for  local  sponsorship  by  the 
American  Fat  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee.  Inc.,  247  Park  Ave.,  New 
York. 

"In  Person"  Reception 
ANNOUNCING  expansion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  activities.  Temple¬ 
ton  Radio  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  London,  Conn.,  will  release 
shortly  a  newspaper  campaign. 
Ads  emphasizing  “in  person  per¬ 
formance”  facilitated  by  Temple¬ 
ton  products  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  18  papers  east  of  St. 
Louis.  Where  possible,  roto¬ 
gravure  insertions  will  be  run 
in  Sunday  editions;  otherwise, 
black-and-white  copy  will  be 
placed  on  radio  pages  in  dailies. 
Ads  will  run  at  least  twice  a 
month.  Size  varies  from  510 
lines  down  to  250  lines.  Peck 
Advertising  Agency. 

Jingle  Contest 

USING  26  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area, 
the  American  Soap  Powder 
Works,  Brooklyn,  maker  of  Tish. 
new  soapless  detergent,  will 
begin  a  jingle  contest  next  week, 
to  last  for  a  month.  Agency  is 
Norman  D.  Waters  &  Associates. 

Named  by  Television 
ROYAL  &  DE  GUZMAN  have 
been  appointed  to  handle  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  for 
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Television  magazine  by  the 
Frederick  Kugel  Co.,  publishers. 

We  Are  £k>rry 

PACKARD-RELLING,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  is  running  a  series  of 
color  ads  for  its  ^oes  and  bags 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  not 
in  the  Journal  as  stated  here 
April  14.  The  ads  are  five- 
column  insertions.  The  account 
is  handled  by  C  and  B  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Milwaukee. 

Agency  Appointments 
RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
has  placed  its  instrument  divi¬ 
sion's  advertising  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1946.  .  .  .  Brunswick-Balke- 
CoLLENDER  Co.,  Chicago,  to  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.  of  Illinois,  Inc. 

.  .  .  International  Bronze  Tab¬ 
let  Co.  to  Will  Burgess  &  Co. 

.  .  .  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co. 
and  Turesco  Service  Co.  to  Bur¬ 
ton  Browne.  Chicago. 

Croton  Watch  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising, 
New  York.  .  .  .  Booth  Fisheries 
CoRP.,  Chicago,  to  Roy  S.  Dur- 
stine,  Inc.,  for  its  frozen  foods 
division;  to  be  handled  by  the 
agency’s  New  York  and  Chicago 
offices  with  Ellis  Travers,  Chi¬ 
cago  manager,  in  charge.  .  .  . 
Grand  View  Hotel,  George’s 
Mills.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Plasti-Liner,  Buffalo,  to  Ellis 
Advertising,  Buffalo.  .  .  .  Maria 
Kramer  Enterprises  ( Hotel  Lin¬ 
coln,  Hotel  Edison  in  New  York; 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. )  to  Seidel  Advertising, 
New  York;  newspapers,  radio. 

Anemostat  Corp.  of  America 
to  Michel-Cather,  Inc.  .  .  .  U.  X. 
Sales  Co.  to  J.  R.  Kupsick  Ad¬ 
vertising;  newspapers  and  spot 
radio.  .  .  .  Serutan  Co.,  Nutrex 
Co.  and  the  Journal  of  Living 
Publishing  Co.  to  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York,  effective  July 

I.  .  .  .  National  Box  &  Lumber 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  to  Lewis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  .  .  .  Griswold 
Hotel,  New  London.  Conn.,  to 

J.  R.  Kupsick.  .  .  .  Abunda-Gro 
to  J.  A.  Sanders  Advertising; 
in  newspapers,  garden  maga¬ 
zines.  .  . .  U.  S.  Industrial  Chem¬ 
icals,  Inc.,  to  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell  to  handle  advertising  on 
PIB,  new  liquid  insulation  for 
motor  car  engines,  etc.;  news¬ 
papers,  magazines. 

Old  Judge  Series 
“OLD  JUDGE.”  the  friendly 
small  town  character  who 
holds  forth  in  much  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Conference  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  central  part  in 
a  new  campaign  to  run  through¬ 
out  May  and  June.  The  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  294-line  ads  every 
other  week  in  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  in  towns  under  50,000  in  28 
states.  The  agency  is  Walter  M. 
Swertfager,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Vogue  Promotion 
VOGUE  FOUNDATIONS  is 
breaking  its  spring-into-sum- 
mer  campaign  through  Williams 
Advertising,  New  York.  More 
extensive  than  previous  promo¬ 
tions,  the  series  will  appear  in 
newspapers  in  15  key  cities.  All 
illustrations  are  the  work  of 
Russell  Patterson,  noted  artist. 
Spot  radio  is  also  on  schedule. 


Annual  Report 

PLOUGH,  INC.,  manufacturer  of 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin.  Penetro 
Products.  Mexsana  and  other 
proprietaries  recently  ran  its  an¬ 
nual  report  as  a  newspaper  ad. 
The  insertion  was  scheduled  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  in 
the  New  York  Times.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  Lake-Spiro- 
Shurman,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Five  Benefits 

USING  newspapers  throughout 
,  the  country,  Kellogg’s,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  a  campaign  on  behalf  of 
its  All-Bran,  featuring  it  as  “the 
cereal  with  five  greet  benefits.” 
Copy,  taking  note  of  food  short¬ 
ages,  outlines  the  protective  ele¬ 
ments  the  cereal  offers  and  in¬ 
cludes  recipes  and  suggestions 
for  serving.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Media,  Research  Head 
H.  R.  COATE,  formerly  associate 
director  of  research  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  firm’s  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  as  director  of  media  and 
research.  Prior  to  joining  the 
agency  Mr.  Coate  was  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation  for  21 
years,  most  recently  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  General 
Motors  overseas  operations. 

In  New  Spots 

WILL  WHITMORE,  from  adver¬ 
tising  supervisor.  Western 
Electric  Company,  to  advertising 
manager  to  succeed  H.  W. 
Forster,  deceased  .  .  .  Henry  C. 
Flower,  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector,  J.  Walter  Thompson  ( on 
leave  of  absence  >  to  the  office 
of  the  Army-Navy  Liquidation 
Commissioner  as  an  assistant. 

William  E.  Berchtold  from 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  where 
he  handled  the  RCA  and  NBC 
accounts,  to  the  executive  staff 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Verne  Meier  from  ac¬ 
count  executive,  Whipple  & 
Black,  Detroit,  to  market  an¬ 
alyst  and  research  technician, 
Wolfe-Jlckling-Dow  &  Conkey, 
Inc.,  Detroit.  .  .  .  John  Whelan 
from  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  to 
production  manager,  J.  M. 
Hickerson,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Dorothy  Hollingsworth  to  the 
research  department.  Doherty, 
Clifford  and  Shenfield.  .  .  . 

Horacio  S.  Meyrialle,  for  the 
past  three  years  copywriter  in 
the  Buenos  Aires  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  to  the  copy 
staff  of  the  agency’s  foreign  de¬ 
partment,  New  York  office.  .  .  . 
Philip  Brooks,  from  Compton 
Advertising  to  Duane  Jones  Co. 
.  .  .  J.  H.  Devins,  from  Bendix 
Aviation  public  relations  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Grant  Advertising, 
Detroit.  .  .  .  Miriam  L.  Karp, 
from  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  New 
York,  to  Reiss  Advertising  as 
space  buyer.  .  .  .  Gene  Reichert, 
from  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  to  G. 
M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York,  as 
account  executive. 

Walter  Frank  Bomar,  from 
art  director,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld¬ 
ing,  to  associate  art  director, 
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Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell. 
Anne  Caldvtell  to  art  stH 
Burton  Browne  Advertiafaw 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Milton  J. 
from  sales  staff,  WOL,  WaihiM. 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  Henry  J.  Kaufmu 
Advertising  as  account  ezteo- 
tive;  Earl  Greiner,  from  print¬ 
ing  specialist,  O.P.A.,  to  the 
same  agency  as  productloa  mu- 
ager.  .  .  .  John  Olney,  from  Bn- 
ton  &  Bowles,  New  York,  lo 
copy  staff.  Fuller  &  Saiith  1 
Ross,  New  Yorl^. 

Eleanor  Pollock,  from  Mob- 
roe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.,  to  Wtdey 
Associates,  New  York,  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  in  the  newly  cm- 
solidated  creative  departawoti. 

.  .  .  E.  Uhry  to  art  departmat 
manager,  Borland  Internatiooal- 
Pettingell  fit  Fenton.  Also  to  the 
agency’s  art  staff.  H.  McCalur. 
A.  Golden,  T.  Kojima,  C.  Bo- 
mano  and  S.  Svoboda;  to  the 
publicity  department,  A  Pai- 
KiNSON  and  M.  Luhrs;  prodne 
tion  department,  F.  Lida  and  L 
Simon  and  traffic  department 
N.  Newhaus  and  M.  Mduaht 

Rubicom  Named 
RAYMOND  RUBICAM,  director 
of  Young  fit  Rubicam,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  advertit- 
ing  and  graphic  arts  section. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Divi¬ 
sion,  N.  Y.  County  War  Finance 
Committee,  Seventh  War  Loin. 

Honor  Rynn 

THOMAS  L.  L.  RYAN,  preii- 
dent  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  wts 
honored  by  a  staff  party  on 
April  23,  the  occasion  of  the 
company’s  20th  anniversary. 

Agencies  Notes 
DUDLEY  ROLLINSON,  formee 
ly  director  of  research,  Black¬ 
ett-Sample  -  Hummert,  Chicago, 
has  opened  Dudley  RoUinson 
Co.,  advertising,  with  offices  in 
the  Empire  State  Building,  New 
York.  Major  accounts  already 
include  Maxson  Food  Systims. 
New  York;  Heston  and  ANwa- 
soN,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  St. 
Paul  Engineering  and  Masi- 

FACTURING  CO. 

The  McCord  Company,  adver 
tising  and  marketing,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Melamed-Hobbs,  Inc.,  as  of  May 
1.  Offices  have  also  been  estab- 
lised  at  333  North  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  headed  by  F.  Cut- 
ford  Estey. 
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FIRST . . .  the  flirplancs 


Is  Capture<il5;600-T0N  BOMBIHG 
'^Tg  M^danao  AirfieUi  Si* 


B,  U.  S.-‘Heavie8’  Wd  Ruiiians  by 

m  »  •pn.JTy^'h  13— Tank-supported  troop*  of  tta  swincmuendc  and  Rip 

"irry  lull  n”"  E»' " 


)  WvW^n  San  Roque  airdrome,  four 

;  L  of  Mindanao  and  o^~  Douglaa  MacArthur’a  commu- 

jLkt  o***  °  _ ^ — tniqu*  announced  today.  Maj.  CUTTON  DANIEI-  ^ 

■ - .  n  nn  CJen.  Jena  ^  Doe'a  jungle^t-  „c.u.u.t«»« 

lifUBSli  RAVAGE  --- srs..  ..-i^i 

'JEARTGr  WAUUlAL  „„  than  twenty-four  ^ 

5  ___ -  I  after  their  landing  at  Sm>  MaUo  pen^g  U  m«ur  , 

^Jut  Japanese  Restrict  Gutted  taken  with  ”“'*'1**.^^*'^,"^'^  under  atuck  by  ; 

„  11/.  Sfluare  miles-  minor  Iom.  headquarter.  an.|  grit^ 

-  AreatOl/s  SQ  nouncmd.  though  th«  advance  .  ij  Kunfire^  ot  Allied  aircrar^ 

i.  R.9q’l  strike  Smoapore  nueheo  through  *lwo-mUe  »re*  With  orobably  .1222 

k  Li”*  ^  tween  the  beache.  and  town  whe^r^lt^^^ 

P  “•  -ifn..  on  the  Rhine  front,  a  total 

V  By  WABIIEN  MOSCOW  ,yotem  of  defenioa  centering  gogO  iortlee  were  flown 

I  the  4,000.foot  San  R^ue  during  the  day. | 

10UAM,  Tueeday.  March  13  included  iteel  and  concrete  g  Berlin  radio  report- 

rim  in  Nagoya  '“'“‘I  piUboxea.  a  compUcated  ‘nt«f<=«"-  f  ^j^ed  hombera-undoubt- 

Monday  on  the  indM  of  ligxag  trenchc.  ^  ^  Mowjulto.  on  their 

SWr  wre  brought  under  from  the  air  coml^uUve  night  of 


By  CUrtON  DANIEI- 

LONDON,  March  12— Fleet^  gt| 
tiii,^  h..vv  homberi  from  Br^^ 
'.Iruclt  Krw*  mlglfly  blow,  today 


were  brought  the  air  h,g^«Uy  ™ht  of 

mfcor.  tj^-mile  .„d  a  aeHe.  of  .h.llW^||awen^J»;^,^,„g  eaatward  ‘ 

'  ahowed  *^^^|(^^uaual  iwte  to  tha  0«r-r, 

1  ^r.n'.^3^^y  by  300_Su^  ,l^3|iR"rUfied  with  a  pilH^BATAttaek  la  Pace-Maker  n 
I  t^rtrea.,  waa  deeinad  auccw^  boifl^item  and  gun  emplacemenU  aerial  atUck  of  P' 

.  other!  prior  minnorted  bv  plane*  o^hel  In  i  ^nfl  ijinras-r' 

)  Tokyo  forty-eight  hou  filer,  anii  eruiaera  and  deatroyera]  j-/ _ ^  bombs!' 

The  picture,  showed  78*  awe.,  g,venUi  Fleet  under  Bear  =>•  o,  U,ej 

or  1.2  wiUi'the  prin-  A«talr.l  Ruaaell  S.  Berkey  'y*"« Buir.  second  larg*« 

^;L“’'rndrflal  0-‘*'  ^-'.“  ““^"driv.  on  Zamboanga  -Iclty  »«  the  Ruhr^^^^ela^d  ^  ^ 

rgitoku  Plan^  Of  th^^chl^a^  .^.^-^20"“  . "  “^1"  i^^-  tr,- 

/  rcaft  work!-  WhU  __i<4  thur  aa  ona  of  rapidity  and  iu  j  ,  i-u-wtmiind  waa  already  I 

jjt*  hur^  |t  J^t^  priao-  durag  J*"  «*,^c.nt  deatroywi,  having  been! 

C^bhO  J*"  "V"  “,,!cL  def^M  hit^revioualy  with  1*,500  ton.  of| 
th*.  namw  coaatal  strip.  ’‘l^SM^n^ng  For- 

1  nsae-heid  Singap«.  "‘val  baiw  — -  T.  .  L  D _ 


tha  Americana  ambracaa 


vtUagaa 
croaainf. 

While  the  hatUe  eaat  of  tM  \ 
Rhine  inereaeed  in  ‘"ten-ty.  ^  J 
remainder  of  the  two  Allied  Army 
groupi  moved  up  along  tha  w«t  i 
Lnk  of  tha  Rhine  in  Pr«|»"^  f 
for  further  croealnga  of  the  bar-  I 
Tier-  / 

Thlid  MoppUif  Vp  rooha*a  \ 
Bahlnd  thia  front  that,  axeapt 
for  an  occaMonal  rtwlling  acroaa  , 
tha  rivar.  la  comparattvaly  Inae-  | 
Uve  force,  of  UeuL  den.  Oeo^e  S.  \ 

dPion'.  UniUdSUte.  Third  lUmy  t 

„  continued  to  mop  up  tb"!"  ^  ( 

.y  Oermm.  Seventh  Army  trapp^  \ 
weal  of  the  Moselle  ^  ( 

r.Pilfth.  MomUe.  All  but  ^  , 

Se  miwlWe  west  bank  of  the  M<^  I 

"  ,1  -rSLin  xmaiican  hand,  and  ; 

^  cultured  tweS^-four  more  town.  ^ 

Uf  XUU  JlgHS'i 

I  force,  hava  been  mobUlaad  on  a 
‘•^Uut  «:al.  to  protmit  the  Remagmi  > 
""  bridgthead.  The  Supreme  Com- J 
“’'•Inllld  deemed  th.  bridgdj^mdj.  ] 

’5^'  imporunt  that  by  laat  Th"”^ 

*  •  moaning  every  “Sbter  ) 

American,  Bntiah  and  1 

•  the  theatre  had  been  pledged  t®  t^  ! 
'“O  d^f.n«  of  th.  bridge  if  Luftwaff.U 

'"■itfliiMt^^MiWli'irw/ 

,  1™.  *  a 


naee-held  - 

llondey,  the  Twentieth  Air 
?o^  Announced.  TW.  stuck 

;oUow«lhytwod.y.theon.oh 

Kuale  Lumpur.  Malay,.  *(h) 
milM  north  of  Singapore.] 

Tokyo  Deetroctlon  Spread. 

While  the  official  reporU  ^t 


Eitmhower  Hails  Reich  Bombings, 
Says  City  After  City  Is  Shattered 


Tj£vo  Deetroctlon  Spread.  „  cu«  w  Ta.  xnr  roac  imi»  _ _ ,.„,iv 

WhllathaotflclUraporU^tJ  M.„h  ‘-Tw  ^nt  a  re«^^ 

(  ly  dunpened  the  enthuaiaam  of  ‘^  Dwight  D.  Elaanhower.  on  a  j  to  the  ni*".  of  Aach-  v 

UT^ind  crew,  who  had  to  the  ciUe.  of  Juellch.  ^..n  s«d  able  conUMt  u^  ^ 

\  an  unprecedented  one-two  f  Muenchen-Oladhach.  found  atrikUg  Rhi„ihmd  cltiea  that  have 

L  Tokyo  end  Nagoya  wlUKWtreet.  j^O^o^o  o,  the  Urgrted  by  our  big  bomber.  , 

official,  buoywithanr  with  the  die- 1  ,  bombing  In  "*^:L  ,^t4  day.  night  afur  night.”  1 

eloaure  that  additional  picture,  of  chief  Mara^  ^  ^  qo„,  gaaenhowaFa  , 

the  Tokyo  damage  had  shown  »"■  thur  Harris,  commandsr  °* _ | _ ?„.^.,ohal  Harrla  aald  tha  1 

ether  ariare  mile  end  *•«"  «*  Royal  Air  Force  B^”l^  llH.Tkn^edge  that  the  path  of 
nilna  in  tha  capiUL  The  ^ked  ^0,  In  a  maeaage  oJd  the  AUied  armlee  would  be 

are.  now  la  1«.7  «iuare  mUae.  The  Supreme  mootlwd  more  by  every  atuck  had 

Cknidi  that  had  hung  over  tha  tyjpute  w  the  Lnttad  ®***"^*,^  .uaUinad  the  air  crawa.  deaplU  all 
.n^uUld.  the  origuel  Force  mid  the  SS^Stfe.  «d  in  th.  face  of  th. 

Sma  claared  away  to  ravaal  t^t  for  «>•*' h«l'«tT..u.lUw 

tbe  NImo  ate!l  CoinpMiy.  Uw  Fu-  ye*ri  which  ^  ^  that  onc«  our 

S^u«^lictric  cable  work,  th!  quick  to  ^  ocfto  the  nOn^l  war 


opa  ara  quick  U  appracUU.  "Wa  well  a^  ^ 

•Sty  aft«  city  he.  been  aj™-  armiae  ut^to  ^ 

—..-■i..  .h.ttarad.  Our  artillery  induatrlM  arOM - 


vValA  Front  and  by  far  thA 
noatl^OAC  praaent 
'ourt^BT^Hodgea  appear,  to 
-„t^|Krith  expanding  hia  poa*} 

bfjRbijKg  “P  *'*•  “I? 

Wdnc  Raervation  rather  t^ 
Pnching«.yUrge-«»l«offen.lv.^ 

Bridge  Wt  SmrefnI  Time.  / 
Hi.  army  now  hold,  the  poMUc^ 
in  number,  that  are  aurpiUlii*  ( 

I  view  of  th.  limited  ‘f  •  " 

opening  of  the  bridgehead  «.d  t ) 
r.’Jm.c.ona.ingl.b^*^ 
the  Rhine.  The  Ludendorff  ^ 

rzirr.;^‘q 

f  Ulmoat  limiUeae. 
on.  poeeibUity.  Th'J^X^l 
1  could  become  a  apnngboard  fori 
Khcm  arm  of  a 
y  ^Slopment  of  the  B“h^"^, 

I-  neuver  to  be  preferred  W  Ihel 
i-  vaaion  of  that  axUnaivaly  buill 
,d  mid  probably  heavUy-h.M 
re  Thua  fsr  General  Hodgeaf 
r.  mmle  only  tenuUv.  "ru  ^ 
north.  Hia  troop,  on  tha  ouUi 
/a  of  Honnaf,  which  hy  nw  J 
he  umrwJ  to  b.  in  Amaricu  h/ 
of  rapulaml  a  Oannmi 
ha  by  two  Unha  carrying  ^ 
^  Uer.  at  •  -'cloch  thl. 

aU  On.  Mark  V 

lha  knocked  out  in  the  actl»  V 
Meanwhile,  the  American  J 
our  uunched  their  own 
var  Ing  U  raporU  from  the  1 
he  oSural  Hodge.^ 

oojtarard  at  8:3®  A.  M-.  "i 


This  is  part  of  one  Page 
One.  It's  one  day's  report 
on  Air  Power. 

On  every  battleiront.  in 
every  advance,  airplanes 
ore  the  vanguard  of  vic¬ 
tory. 

American  airplanes 
hove  proved  their  superi¬ 
ority  over  enemy  croft  by 
trial  of  battle. 

They  are  better  because 
of  the  technological  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  American 
aircraft  industry. 

They  will  stay  better 
through  future  genera¬ 
tions  only  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  industry  re¬ 
mains  the  best  in  the 
world. 


AERONAUTICAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Shoreham  Building  .  15th  and  H  Street.  N.  W.  .  Washington,  D.  C 
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SYNDICATES 

Brogan  Is  New  V-P  of 
KFS-INS  Foreign  Sales 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


JOHN  A.  BROGAN,  who  has 

traveled  about  250,000  miles 
for  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  Interna¬ 
tional  News 
Service,  this 
week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice- 
president  of 
KFS  -  INS  in 
charge  of  for¬ 
eign  sales.  He 
had  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
foreign  sales 
since  1928. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  part  Brogan 
of  a  realignment 

of  executive  positions  at  the  serv¬ 
ices  following  the  death  of  Jos¬ 
eph  V.  Connolly  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  D.  Gortatowsky  to 
succeed  him  as  president  of  the 
Hearst  syndicates. 

Only  recently  returned  from 
restoring  foreign  service  in  parts 
of  Europe,  Mr.  Brogan  foresees 
an  era  of  free  news  compelled 
by  international  agreement  and 
shortwave  radio,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  expansion  of  newspaper 
interest,  readership  and  competi¬ 
tion  abroad — an  era  in  which 
syndication  will  flourish,  he  told 
E  &  P 

Born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J..  he 
early  joined  the  Journal  there 
and  served  as  correspondent  for 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Newark  newspapers. 
After  an  illness  he  Joined  the 
Merchant  service  and  was  living 
in  Porto  Rico  when  the  first 
World  War  enlisted  him  in  the 
Navy  as  an  Ensign. 

Buys  Interest  in  Paper 

While  in  service  Brogan  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  interest  in  the 
Elizabeth  Index  as  a  partner  of 
the  late  John  A.  Mitchell  and 
after  discharge,  as  a  lieutenant, 
from  the  Navy  became  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  manager. 
When  both  sold  their  interests 
in  1920,  Brogan  joined  the  KFS- 
INS  sales  staff  and  in  three  years 
became  assistant  sales  manager. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
tatowsky  Mr.  Brogan  organized 
the  syndicate’s  foreign  depart¬ 
ment. 

His  service  with  that  depart¬ 
ment  spans  the  period  from  a 
dozen  scattered  clients  and  two 
foreign  sales  representatives  to 
the  1939  peak  of  28  foreign  of¬ 
fices,  servicing  125  countries 
and  colonies  in  29  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

For  the  future  he  declared: 
’’The  new^apers  of  the  world 
are  going  to  be  more  successful 
than  ever  before,  and  I  think  the 
American  press  is  going  to  be 
more  influential  than  it  ever 
has  been.” 

And  he  added — quite  extem¬ 
poraneously  —  "Wherever  free 
flags  fly  we’ll  be  there.” 
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Flash 

ALL  THE  finger-crookers  who 

have  been  trying  to  lure  Harry 
Haenigsen,  of  the  ‘‘Penny’’  and 
“Our  Bill’’  Sunday  pages,  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicatt:,  may  fold  their  check¬ 
books  and  put  away  their  foun¬ 
tain  pens  for  several  years.  With 
about  two  years  still  to  run  in 
his  present  contract,  he  has  been 
signed  again  by  the  syndicate 
for  a  long-term  contract — and 
the  hunting  season  is  officially 
closed. 

Another  feature  of  the  con¬ 
tract — beginning  about  July  he 
will  start  to  draw  a  daily  strip 
of  “Penny”  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  syndication.  This  will 
be  the  third  daily  strip  to  be 
used  by  that  newspaper,  which 
for  years  has  displayed  daily 
only  “Mr.  and  Mrs.”  by  Arthur 
Folwell  and  Ellison  Hoover. 
Comic  strip  No.  2,  its  first  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  will  not  appear  in 
the  Herald  'Tribune  until  June 
4— John  Roy  Carlson’s  “Under¬ 
ground.”  (E  &  P,  Apr.  21,  p.  62). 


New  KFS  Panel 
A  LITTLE  girl  with  a  black 
bow  in  her  blonde  top-knot 
will  be  the  chief  character  in  a 
forthcoming  KPS  panel  by  Evy 
(Evylan)  Carol!.  Named  for 
her  creator,  “Little  Evy”  will 
combine  the  pranks  and  quirks 
of  the  many  children  she  has 
sketched  since  she  left  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  to  work  as 
a  commercial  artist  in  New 
York  City,  A  specialist  in 
drawing  youngsters,  she  thinks 
an  artist  cannot  exaggerate  their 
antics — ^but  Little  Evy  will  get 
spanked  for  some  of  them,  “the 
spankings  I  deserved  and  didn’t 
get,”  chuckled  Miss  Caroll.  The 
panel  will  make  its  bow  May  7. 


Personals  and  Notes 
BRUCE  HORTON,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer, 
then  promotion  editor  for  the 
Pitteburgh  Press,  has  joined  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicait  as  sales  manager.  .  .  . 
Charles  Goren,  CT-NYN  bridge 
expert,  has  become  the  first 
player  in  history  to  win  every 
contract  bridge  championship 
in  America,  the  syndicate  re¬ 
ports.  .  .  .  UFS  is  reprinting 
some  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle’s 
columns.  His  father  this  week 
christened  a  Boeing  Superfor¬ 
tress  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  naming 
it  the  Ernie  Pyle.  .  .  .  KFS  Col¬ 
umnist  Westbrook  Pegler  has 
announced  plans  to  sell  his 
Connecticut  farm  and  make 
Pima  County,  Ariz.,  his  perma¬ 
nent  home. 

Dorothy  Thompson  (Bell 
Syndicate)  is  on  a  three-month 
tour  and  cabling  her  columns 


Evy  Carroll 

from  Europe.  .  .  .  AP  Newsfea- 
TURES  has  supplied  member 
newspapers  with  the  first  of  six 
“Victory  over  'Japan”  preoared- 
ness  pages.  .  .  .  Ira  Wolfert. 
NANA  columnist  who  received 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  Gua- 
dacanal  dispatches,  has  turned 
out  another  book.  “American 
Guerrilla  in  the  Philippines.” 

.  .  .  The  popular  Banshees  lunch¬ 
eons,  sponsored  by  KFS,  will  be 
resumed  this  month,  and  Brad¬ 
ley  Kelly,  King  assistant  editor 
and  assistant  general  manager, 
and  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor-in- 
chief,  will  be  co-chairman,  re¬ 
placing  the  late  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly.  .  .  .  Bell’s  columnist  Drew 
Pearson,  scored  another  beat 
when  he  announced  two  weeks 
before  It  was  mentioned  officially 
that  the  American  9th  Army  had 
proceeded  into  Berlin  suburbs 
then  withdrawn  on  Stalin's 
protest.  ...  El  Universal.  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  carried  a  full  page  of 
Acme  telephotos  telling  the  story 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  funeral. 

.  .  .  American  Television  News 
Syndicate  will  soon  be  furnish¬ 
ing  “key  weeklies”  with  a  free 
column  on  doings  in  the  video 
world.  Officers  of  the  new  syn¬ 
dicate  are  John  R.  Manning, 
editor  and  owner,  and  Donna 
Moore,  assistant  editor.  .  .  .  Ben¬ 
nett  Cerf’s  best-selling  book  of 
anecdota,  “Try  and  Stop  Me” 
is  being  syndicated  by  KFS. 

Cartoon  Chat 

MEXICO’S  famous  caricaturist. 

Rafael  Freyre,  is  covering  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  for 
NEA  with  his  pencil  and  com¬ 
mand  of  simple,  effective  line 
and  has  been  producing  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  series  of  character 
sketches  of  unaware  subjects. 

.  .  .  Oscar  Berger,  celebrated 
British  cartoonist,  who  is  sketch¬ 
ing  the  conference  for  British 
newspapers,  will  be  syndicated 
in  this  country  by  Kre. 

Latin  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  recently 
took  good-natured  exception  to 
Merrill  Blosser’s  portrayal  of  a 
Latin  teacher  in  “Freckles”  as 
an  old  sourpuss  and  wrote  to  the 
Cincinnati  Post  which  carries 
the  NEA  comic.  The  Post 
promptly  carried  a  four-column 
spread  of  four  pretty  Latin 
students  and  a  charming  Latin 
instructor,  and  Blosser  has 
promised  amends  in  another 
strip  presenting  a  Latin  teacher 
“as  lovely  as  some  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

In  Hollywood,  where  anything 
can  happen,  and  on  the  M-G-M 
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character  “Ginky”  gets  hi.,),, 
as  a  gremlin.  Director  Gcotk 
Sidney  is  supposed  to  have  » 
tablished  him  as  official  whip¬ 
ping  boy,  since  invisible  mia 
are  invisible  and  Director  Sij- 
ney  very  easily  seen,  but  tht 
habit  of  blaming  Ginky  hu  be 
come  a  studio  custom.  ...  a 
volume  of  John  T.  McCutcheooi 
works  being  published  by  tht 
Caxton  Club  of  Chicago  will  be 
a  collector’s  item  by  virtue  of 
its  limited  300  edition. . .  On  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniverary 
of  Milt  Caniff’s  “Terry  and  the 
Pi  rites”  the  Sigma  Chi  man- 
zine  contained  a  special  salute 
and  tributes  from  50  cartoonists 
■ 

Yank  Published 
On  German  Soil 

With  the  establishment  of  u 
edition  printed  in  Strasbomi 
Yank,  the  Army  weekly,  is  beiig 
published  in  occupied  Germany 
for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
founded  as  a  magazine  by  and 
for  enlisted  men  in  June,  1942. 
Announcement  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Col.  Fran^ 
S.  Forsberg,  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  Yank. 

The  new  magazine,  known  as 
the  Continental-Strasbourg  edi¬ 
tion,  is  the  fourth  Yank  to  be 
published  in  Europe,  others  ^ 
ready  having  been  established 
in  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  it 
is  the  17th  in  the  Yank  chain. 

Lt.  H.  Stahley  Thompson  is 
officer-in-charge  of  the  Sfav- 
bourg  edition.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  printing  division  of  R 
R.  Donnelley.  Sgt.  Merle  Miller 
is  the  enlisted  man  in  charge. 
He  also  handles  the  Continental 
( Pauris )  edition.  Miller  was  a 
combat  correspondent  for  Yank 
in  the  Pacific  area. 


Offers  FDR  Picture 

In  response  to  an  offer  of  a 
free  9-by-12  sepia  print  of  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram  received  so 
many  requests  that  a  day  later 
the  supply  was  temporarily  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  newspaper  is 
holding  the  distribution  to  15,000 
because  of  scarcity  of  the  print 
paper.  Preparation,  printing  and 
distribution  were  directed  by 
Clifford  G.  Bennet,  circulation 
promotion  director. 


The 
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BIG  Frog -BIG  Puddle 


That  could  make  you  a  big  frog  in  a  nice 
big  puddle. 

The  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  here  in  Pennsylvania  add  up  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  families — just  as  big  and  beautiful  as 
many  a  large  city  market. 

And  not  only  just  as  big — but  just  as  easy 
to  reach,  and  maybe  a  little  bit  easier  .  .  . 
via  the  proven  vehicle  of  local  newspaper 
advertising. 

Come  on  in — the  puddle’s  fine! 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  rather  be 
remember  the  old  quiz? 


You  probably  sell,  even  do  some  advertis¬ 
ing  in  "Our  Town.”  Maybe,  because  you’re 
rather  sizable  and  we  seem  small,  you’re  not 
too  excited  about  it.  Maybe  you  feel  like 
the  proverbial  big  frog  in  the  little  puddle. 

All  we’ve  got  to  say  is  if  you  take  a  lot  of 
little  puddles,  and  put  them  all  together,  you 
can  get  something  pretty  substantial  market- 
wise. 


Our  Town,”Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridgc  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Bob  Bryant  Bows  In 
After  3  Years  of  War 

By  Jack  Price 


AFTER  three  years  and  four 

months  of  continual  service 
as  war  photographer  covering 
the  China,  Bur¬ 
ma.  India  and 
Middle  East  sec¬ 
tors,  Bob  Bry¬ 
ant  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Pic¬ 
tures  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
U.  S.  A  few 
days  in  New 
York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  he 
plans  to  return 
to  his  home  in 
California,  com¬ 
pleting  a  round- 
the-world  trip. 

Five  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
Bryant  headed  for  Honolulu  on 
his  first  assignment  with  INP. 
He  had  join^  the  INP  staff  a 
few  hours  after  the  Jap  attack 
was  announced.  Now  he  is  on 
his  first  vacation. 

Although  many  of  Bryant's 
pictures  have  been  published, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  characters  who  make  up 
the  War  Still  Picture  Pool. 
While  few  of  his  pictures  have 
been  spectacular,  his  personal 
dangers  have  been  many  and 
the  risks  great. 

Log  of  Hia  Travels 

Bryant  covered  Pearl  Harbor, 
then  headed  for  Australia  and 
on  to  Burma,  India  and  China. 
From  his  headquarters  in  New 
Delhi,  and  his  other  base  at 
Chungking,  he  has  covered 
many  events  that  took  him  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  travel  by  every 
means  of  transportation.  He  has 
140  combat  flying  hours  to  his 
credit,  a  score  which  may  be 
tops  for  civilian  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers.  Bryant  was  one  of 
three  Pool  cameramen  who  went 
on  the  first  mission  of  the  Su¬ 
perforts  over  Japan. 

Proving  that  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor,  Bryant,  when  intro¬ 
duced  to  us,  bowed  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  card.  This  custom, 
he  explained,  was  not  a  gag  in 
China  but  serious  business.  We 
accepted  his  card  which  has  his 
name,  business  and  Chungking 
address  on  it  in  Chinese  on 
one  side  and  in  English  on  the 
other.  Bob  claims  his  personal 
cards  have  been  a  great  help. 


He  found  it  difficult  to  relate 
all  the  incidents  of  his  long 
voyage  but  produced  a  log 
which  he  kept  showing  the 
dates  and  places  where  he  had 
been.  For  his  “most  exciting 
adventure”  he  singled  out  his 
experience  with  Gen.  Mer¬ 
rill’s  Marauders  behind  the  Jap 
lines. 

To  join  Merrill’s  band,  Bry¬ 
ant  appealed  to  General  Still¬ 
well  for  permission  which  was 
granted  and  radioed  to  Merrill. 
The  latter  agreed  to  accept  Bry¬ 
ant  as  war  photographer  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  get  to  the  scene 
of  operations. 

It  was  planned  that  Bryant 
should  bail  out  over  a  designat¬ 
ed  spot  but  the  pilot  of  the 
plane  spotted  a  piece  of  what 
appeared  sandy  beach.  He  went 
down  and  found  the  ground 
covered  with  rocks  but  through 
skillful  handling  a  safe  landing 
was  made.  Bryant  then  set  off 
with  an  extra  heavy  pack  and 
joined  the  daring  soldiers  oper¬ 
ating  deep  in  the  jungles  behind 
the  Jap  lines.  After  weeks  of 
dangerous  and  laborious  work 
he  headed  for  his  base,  making 
the  long  and  exciting  trip  by 
horse.  Bryant  since  learned 
that  the  second  detachment  to 
make  the  same  trip  was  am¬ 
bushed  by  the  Japs. 

Bryant  has  learned  much 
Mandarin,  but  doubts  he  could 
get  his  laundry  man  to  under¬ 
stand  him;  and  he  has  suffered 
dysentery,  malaria,  a  wrenched 
knee  and  ankle  and  other  minor 
ills. 

lungle  ’’Developments" 

Often  in  the  heart  of  jungles 
he  would  attempt  to  develop 
and  print  his  negative  under 
trying  conditions.  There  were 
times  when  he  would  hire  Chi¬ 
nese  runners  to  bring  in  water 
from  a  stream  or  have  his  run¬ 
ners  wash  his  films  in  a  river 
or  brook  by  swishing  them  back 
and  forth.  Drying  negatives 
and  prints  also  was  a  problem 
because  fungi  would  gather  on 
the  emulsions.  Then  Uiere  were 
the  curious  native  spectators 
who  often  insisted  upon  view¬ 
ing  the  films  and  leaving  their 
finger  prints.  To  protect  his 


Bryant 


Linage  Corrections 

THE  following  revised  figures  should  be  subsituted  for  those  which 
appeared  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Annual  Report  of  News¬ 
paper  Linage  for  1944: 


Pub-  Total  Display 

City  Paper  lished  Linage  National  Local  Classified  Legal 

Ark. — Fayetteville  Morthwest 
Arbantos 

Times  (e)  2,074,016  203,308  1,487.878  282,646  100.184 

Idaho — Twin  Times- 

Falls  \’eus  (m-e-s)  3,170,622  502,796  2,212,952  341,460  113,414 

Pa. — Unkmtown  Herald  and 

Standard  (m-e)  4,373.362  425,236  3,297,448  571,606  79,072 

(Sold  in  coniliination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  given) 
Ore. — Pendleton  East 

Oreiioniaii  (e)  2,242,023  294,122  1,653,372  234,071  60.458 
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films  from  damage  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  post  a  guard  while  he 
grabbed  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 
His  cameras  often  were  put  out 
of  commission  because  of  the 
jungle  dampness. 

On  one  of  funeral  Stillwell’s 
hazardous  expeditions,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  built  a  special  dug-out 
for  the  general’s  safety  in  the 
event  of  enemy  attack  and  it  so 
happened  that  one  night  Bryant 
ne^ed  a  dark  spot  for  develop¬ 
ing  his  films.  When  Stillwell 
heard  of  Bryant’s  plight  he  of¬ 
fered  the  dug-out  as  a  dark 
room.  The  general  never  used 
it  anyhow. 

Bryant  used  up  several  Speed 
Graphies,  one  being  an  anni¬ 
versary  model  and  the  other 
an  old-style  box.  He  has  added 
to  his  equipment  from  time  to 
time  with  small  cameras  such 
as  Rolleiflex,  a  Leica,  a  Super- 
Ikonta  and  an  unknown  make, 
which  he  picked  up  in  New 
Delhi. 

Bryant  is  31,  unmarried,  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  his  work. 

Boston  Post  Operation 

MATERIALS  needed  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  photograph  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Post  are 
not  available,  but  the  staff  cam¬ 
eramen  are  not  standing  idly  by. 
Each  is  contributing  some  ideas 
for  improvements.  When  the 
final  blueprints  are  ready  they 
will  provide  every  requisite  for 
a  streamlined  newspaper  photo 
plant. 

The  present  plant  is  20  x75 
feet,  consisting  of  one  combina¬ 
tion  office,  reception  and  finish¬ 
ing  room  and  three  combination 
developing  and  printing  rooms. 
The  printing  section  has  a  water 
trough  on  one  side  of  the  room 
and  an  enlarging  camera  and 
lamp  on  the  other  side.  The  en¬ 
larger  is  the  old-style  horizontal 
type  but  fitted  with  a  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamp.  The  tracks  are  of 
wood,  as  is  the  easel  which  is 
moved  manually. 

The  objections  to  this  setup 
are  caused  mainly  by  the  im¬ 
practical  system  which  requires 
that  the  printing  room  be 
darkened  when  the  photograph¬ 
er  uses  the  developing  cubicle 
as  a  precaution  against  acci¬ 
dental  fogging  through  neglect 
of  locking  the  door.  The  same 
objection  is  raised  when  the 
cameraman  neglect  to  turn  out 
his  white  light  in  the  negative 
room  while  another  photograph¬ 
er  is  printing  with  bromide 
paper.  The  developing  cubicles, 
which  are  5x6  feet,  are  about 
average  size.  The  main  room 
which  is  used  as  a  studio,  and 
for  copying  and  finishing,  is 
about  20  feet  square. 

Photographers  do  their  own 
processing  and  printing.  The 
original  camera  equipment  wap 
half  paid  for  by  the  photograph 
ers  and  the  other  half  by  the 
office  but  the  cameramen  were 
given  ownership.  Those  pho¬ 
tographers  using  their  own  cars 
for  assignments  are  granted  a 
maintenance  of  eight  cents  a 
mile  with  a  minimum  daily 
guarantee. 

Almost  every  photographer  of 
the  staff  uses  a  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  and  the  office  has  Big 
Bertha  cameras  for  sports  and 
miniature  cameras  for  special 
assignments.  Most  of  the  men 


have  been  with  the  paper  ^ 
than  20  years,  the  shorted^ 
being  10  years.  The  men  o«T 
staff  are  Fred  Huntingtoe.  w 
charge;  Jack  Williams, 
Feinberg,  Bob  Thompson^ 
ence  Finn,  president  o(  k 
Boston  Press  Photogn^ 
Charles  Banks.  Le  Roy  ft? 
John  Hurley,  James  Phela^ 
James  Jones,  who  made  th»T 
mous  Squalus  picture.  In  k 
armed  forces  are  Billy 
and  Joe  Lynch.  ^ 


Selecting  films  and  paner « 
left  to  the  staff  to  decide.  TW 
men  express  their  opinions  ig 
the  majority  vote  is  accepted 


Navy  Relief  Benefited 
ACME  Newspictures  and  Inte 
.  national  News  Photos  han 
“seconded  the  motion"  madebi 
Kent  Cooper  of  the  Assodatg 
Press  in  turning  over  to  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  aU  pncai 
from  the  sale  of  Joe  Rosenthil'i 
flag  picture.  Cooper's  snnnmift. 
ment  followed  the  introduce 
of  a  bill  in  Congress  wkieh 
would  give  the  Navy  Oep^f 
ment  exclusive  owner^ip  of  & 
famous  Iwo  Jima  photo.  No  de¬ 
ductions  are  being  made  for  le 
producing  and  mailing,  Coope 
said.  This  week.  Bob  Domii 
of  Acme  and  Ed  Gundy  of  INP 
who  also  distribute  copies  ol 
the  picture  from  the  pooi  aid 
their  organizations  were  doiii 
likewise. 

The  savings  banks  of  New 
York  State  are  distributing  free 
color  reproductions  of  Roan- 
thal’s  picture. 


Chicago  Exhibit 
COMBAT  pictures  taken  by  pho¬ 
tographers  of  the  armed  fortes 
will  be  featured  in  the  thini 
annual  exhibit  of  the  C!hiei|pi 
Press  Photographers  Asneia- 
tion.  May  13-27,  at  the  Shennu 
Hotel,  Chicago.  The  exhibit 
will  also  include  308  pictures 
taken  by  Oiicago  newspsper 
photographers  during  the 
past. 

Bill  Aids  Photographers 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Florida  state  legisliture 
providing  felony  conviction  »»i 
a  fine  up  to  $1,000  for  anyone 
attacking  a  news  photogrsphe 
while  he  is  on  assignment  'll 
public  places.’’ 
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Bfed  on  Public 

To  the  Editor: 

Aside  from  the  whole  incident 
hivinit  left  the  country  tem- 
ooririly  cockeyed,  there  un- 
tobtedlv  will  be  another  tragic 
jgMct  from  the  Saturday  night 
<i*  peace  story  and  the  reac- 
tioBsof  the  opposing  press  serv- 
icBtoit.  The  affair  cannot  help 
M  damage  the  confidence  of  a 
i|]|e  segment  of  the  average 
public  in  newspapers. 
Here  are  two  stories  from  the 
ane  newspaper,  with  related 
pliT,  one  saying  Senator  Con- 
had  said  the  Germans  had 
surrendered,  the  other  saying 
Soitor  Connally  denied  having 
mde  such  a  statement!  What 
tie  hell! 

We  of  the  newspaper  profes- 
sita  understand  it  is  a  case  of 
me  wire  service  having  pulled 
j  boner  from  which  it  is  ob¬ 
stinately  trying  to  save  face, 
iriule  the  other  is  trying  to  capi- 
kiize  on  it  to  the  utmost. 

But  the  average  lay  reader 
mst  likely  never  notices  a  wire 
smrice  credit  line  on  a  story  or 
s  seldom  aware  of  the  distinc- 
liaL  He  reads  a  story  and  thinks 
d  it  as  his  newspaper — the 
yimi  Herald  or  the  Philadel- 
fkii  Inquirer  or  Salt  Lake  Tele- 
(*»— having  reported  certain 
SMB  as  fact.  And  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  he  sees  a  confusing  di?- 
plsgr  of  skullduggery  which 
leaves  him  befuddled  and  con¬ 
scious  only  that  the  newspaper 
w  which  he  had  come  to  rely 
coitradicts  itself  and  cannot  al¬ 
tars  be  depended  on  for  re- 
SaUe  reporting. 

interest  in  the  matter  is  as 
a  staffer  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
kporter-News,  on  military  leave 
of  absence. 

Ed  N.  Wishcamper. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Union  Replies 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  March  3  issue,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appeared: 

“Local  Defies  I.T.U.  Head 
"St.  Lottis  publishers  and 
printers  agreed  upon  a  contract 
Int  December,  but  it  is  still  be- 
fort  the  I.T.U.  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  for  approval." 

That  is  incorrect.  The  St. 
iwia  publishers  and  printers 
“Jwd  into  negotiations  in 
pdwr.  1944.  and  after  many 
“il«nces  failed  to  reach  a 
jniMent,  The  local  union,  St. 

^rpographical  Union  No. 
t  tired  of  the  delaying  tactics 
af^Bae  publishers  decided  to  call 
5*  an  International  organizer 
efforts  to  reach 
■  Wafactory  settlement, 
jjiry  Taylor,  first  vice-presi- 
of  the  I.T.U.,  was  given  the 
•■inTOnt.  Two  conferences 
2*..  ^  with  the  publishers 
“■  Mr.  Taylor  without  results, 
«er  which  Woodruff  Randolph, 
J*®SKient  of  the  I.T.U,,  appeared 
•  the  scene.  He  also  held  sev- 
conferences  and  failed  to 
Wuywhere. 

Jne  matter  is  now  in  the 
of  the  National  War  Labor 


Board  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  it  was  forwarded  on 
April  11,  1945. 

William  J.  Gibbons, 

Pres.  Local  No.  8. 

Job  for  Editors 

To  the  Editor: 

With  thousands  of  Army  dis¬ 
charges  because  of  psychoneu¬ 
roses  and  increase  of  so-cailed 
insanity  among  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation,  we  may  look  for  a  start¬ 
ling  rise  in  the  mental  hospital 
population.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  one  person  out  of 
every  277  in  America  is  in  a 
state  hospital. 

This  situation  surely  demands 
the  attention  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
telligent  press.  In  the  hope  of 
our  remaining  sound  minds,  we 
are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  physical  expansion  of  these 
mental  hospital  plants,  as  to  a 
discovery  of  a  way  to  keep 
people  out  of  these  places  un¬ 
less  an  actual  public  menace. 

The  present  is  no  time  for  the 
press  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of 
disinterest.  As  a  resourceful 
agency  for  human  welfare,  the 
country’s  editors  owe  it  to  the 
people  to  get  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  more  publicity  for 
these  public  psychiatric  plants, 
and  where  conditions  warrant  it 
lambast  the  forces  of  criminal 
inefficiency. 

Eugene  Bertram  Willard, 
Everett,  Mass. 

We  Were  Wrong 

To  the  Editor: 

Allow  me  to  say  “Hey,  wait  a 
minute!’’  to  your  illustrious 
magazine. 

In  the  Dec.  30  issue  (under 
10  best  stories)  you  leap  into 
print  saying  Newsday,  on  Long 
Island,  was  the  only  new  news¬ 
paper  to  get  started  in  1944. 

You  overlooked,  therein,  a 
brilliant,  dynamic,  new  paper  in 
the  most  crowded  war  city  of 
the  U.S.,  the  San  Diego  Daily 
Journal,  published  by  able 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon  (circula¬ 
tion  about  25,000). 

Its  first  issue:  March  17,  1944. 

Will  you  print  a  “We  were 
wrong’’? 

Harry  D.  Schultz,  Pres., 
Schultz  &  Schroeder, 
Publishers,  now  serving 
with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Ross'  Textbook 

To  the  Editor; 

Your  biog  on  Charley  Ross  is 
a  well  deserved  tribute  to  an 
A-1  journalist.  My  only  com¬ 
ment  is  that  you  left  out  his 
greatest  achievement  in  listing 
his  works.  This  would  be  the 
book  “The  Writing  of  News,’’ 
which  he  wrote  in  1911,  while 
he  was  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
You  will  find  that  this  is  a  most 
concise  and  complete  text  book. 

I  used  it  22  years  ago  to  teach 
news  writing  to  young  reporters 
on  the  Wheeling  Telegraph.  I 
have  used  it  ever  since  to  im¬ 
prove  the  work  of  writers  on 
both  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  which  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected. 

Morris  A.  Bealle, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News 
Digest. 


'‘'/I’.s  only  been  dnven  1800  miles. 

We  got  it  foi'  $5  through  a  classified  ad 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News*” 
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ANPA  SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE  MAKES  ANNUAL  LABOR  REPCSs 


Dei’elopmenU  In  the  past  year  have 
been  to  rapid  and  to  diverse  that  It  ia 
impottlble  for  the  Committee  to  present 
a  report  that  will  provide  an  adequate 
resume  of  all  its  aetivities.  With  this 
ia  mind,  we  have  undertaken  simply 
to  touch  upon  some  of  the  hiyhlifhts 
<ir  outstandinc  events  of  the  year  with¬ 
out  describinc  hundreds  of  cases  and 
Issues  that  have  been  of  vital  imiior- 
tanoe  in  the  development  of  a  labor 
relations  policy  .  by  the  yovomment 
and  by  employers  and  unions  in  their 
nerotiations. 

Probably  many  incidents  of  the  past 
.vear  will  have  little  bearlny  on  the 
developmdhts  of  the  future.  3o  far  as 
the  National  War  t>abor  Board  is  con- 
uomed,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  policies  of  Conirrees  and  other 
agencies  charred  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  stabilisation  policies,  apparently 
wc  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
in  labor  relations. 

The  unusual  increase  in  ANP.V  mem- 
liership  naturally  has  increased  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Special  Standinr  Com¬ 
mittee.  Likewise,  the  closer  and  more 
frequent  contact  between  the  Committee 
and  daily  newspaper  publishers  throurh- 
(lut  the  country,  caused  by  Newspaper 
(Commission  control  of  all  ware  cases 
involvinr  dally  newspapers  and  by  un¬ 
usual  ITU  developments,  has  vastly  in¬ 
creased  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
In  order  to  promote  better  cooperation 
to  meet  these  Increasinr  demands,  we 
have  Inaururated  more  frequent  meet- 
inrs  with  other  newspaper  association 
executives  handllnr  labor  relations  and 
this  practice  will  be  continued  with 
incrcasInr  benefit  for  publishers  and 
their  employes. 

Arbitration. 

Activity  In  the  field  of  arbitration 
insofar  as  it  has  concerned  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Standinr  Committee 
nfllce  in  the  last  year  has  occupied  a 
very  minor  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
ofllce.  Complete  records  of  earlier  years 
are  not  available  for  comparison,  but 
it  is  believed  that  in  IB44  there  was 
less  international  arbitration  activity 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Committee 
beran  its  work  in  1001.  Bequests  for 
seicctien  of  local  arbiters  were  com¬ 
pleted  In  but  two  cases;  in  three  other 
cases  there  were  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  proceedinics.  One  of  these 
was  a  typoyraphical  case  Involvinc 
waces  and  the  other  two  were  interpre¬ 
tative  disputes  involvinr  pressmen.  In 
three  other  cases  settlements  were  made 
in  conciliation  by  the  local  parties  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  requests  for  the 
selection  of  local  arbiters. 

In  only  one  case  In  1944  was  an  ar¬ 
bitrability  determination  completed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  President  of  an  International  Union. 
In  two  other  cases  settlements  were 
arrived  at,  while  arbitrability  letters 
were  pendlnr- 

At  the  present  time  there  are  before 
the  Chairman  and  the  President  of  ITT7 
two  requests  for  determination  of  ar¬ 
bitrable  points,  requests  which  have 
been  made  jointly  by  the  local  parties. 
In  a  third  case  the  union,  not  Joined 
by  the  publisher,  has  made  an  unofliclal 
request  for  an  arbitrability  determina¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  these  cases  has  been 
pendinx  for  nearly  a  year  and  has  not 
been  disposed  of  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  President  of  ITTT  to  participate 
in  arbitrability  determinations  upon  the 
same  basis  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  recent  years. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  arbitrations  is  due  to  two 
important  factors.  One  is  that  until 
recent  months  the  chief  emphasis  in 
local  nexotiationa  has  been  upon  wace 
increases,  and  despite  yovemmeotal 
controls,  free  Collective  barrainlnc  and 
conciliation  have  been  preserved  on  this 
issue,  while  workinr  conditions  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  commonly  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  arbitration  proceedinys  have 
until  recently  tended  to  become 
•M-condary. 

The  other  factor,  of  course,  has 
been  the  alternate  facilities  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

.As  evidence  of  the  f.V't  that  the 
basic  value  of  arbitration  is  r>>coxnlaed 
by  publishers  and  employes,  the  accom- 
panyiny  table  reveals  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  arbitration  commitments 
with  the  mechanieal  unions.  Likewise, 
the  Special  Standinx  Committee  has 
made  proxress  in  conductinr  nexoUa- 
tions  with  the  Executive  Boani  of  the 
Iiilcniational  Stercotyoers  3c  Electro¬ 


typers  Union  of  North  America,  with  a 
view  to  executinx  an  International 
Arbitration  Arreement  similar  to  the 
existinx  arbitration  ayreement  so  lony 
in  effect  with  the  International  Printlny 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  America. 


tion  by  many  observers  that  eventually 
the  newspaper  business  would  become 
stabilized  to  the  extent  that  there 
would  tie  no  more  waye  applications 
or  dispute  cases  to  be  acted  upon.  At 
this  writinx.  however,  it  is  apparent 
that  we  ore  only  now  enteriny  upon  a 


.Arbitration  I'rovisions  in  .ANPA  Contracts 
Kill  Contracts— Written 
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Newspaiier  Commission  Operation 

Much  of  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done  in  connection  with  arbitration  ad¬ 
ministration  by  the  Special  Standlny 
Committee  office  has  been  channeled 
into  our  participation  in  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission  proceedinxs. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Newspaper 
Commission,  the  Special  Standlny  Com¬ 
mittee  office  has  provided  an  ayency  for 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the. 
Industry  Members  of  the  Commission 
and  publishers  xenerally.  The  activ¬ 
ities  in  this  connection  have  been  in 
two  distinct  fields,  one  in  connection 
with  axreed  Form  10  applications  for 
all  newspaper  employees  subject  to 
War  Labor  Board  jurisdiction,  and 
secondly,  in  connection  with  the  hand- 
linx  of  disputed  cases  which  have 
Kone  to  the  War  Labor  Board  for 
decision.  In  connection  with  the 
handlinx  of  Form  10  applications  the 
Industry  Members  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Special  Standinx  Committee 
nfllce  have  worked  dilixently  to  secure 
for  employers  every  measure  of  justice 
afforded  under  the  rules  as  laid  down 
by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  in  the 
.administration  of  the  Waxe  Stabilisa¬ 
tion  Law.  In  most  cases  where  un¬ 
fortunate  results  have  been  experienced 
for  publishers  and  their  employes  as 
a  result  of  Newspaper  Commission 
action  in  ayreed  cases,  this  has  been 
so  because  of  the  circumstances  of 
individual  cases,  either  by  reason  of 
the  facts  that  were  present  in  the 
case,  or  because  the  manner  of  pre- 
sentinx  the  facts  have  not  been  in 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  It  has  been  the 
const.ant  endeavor  of  your  Committee 
to  fully  acquaint  all  members,  and. 
in  fact,  all  newspaper  publisbers  in  the 
United  States  with  the  necessity  of 
meetinx  the  necessary  requirements. 

It  ir  unfortunate  that  those  in 
Washinxton  charxed  with  the  desiyn- 
inx  of  formulas  for  administration 
of  W.nre  stabilization  have  not  seen 
fit  to  clearlv  spell  out  the  rules  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  oper¬ 
ate  in  xiven  circumstances.  That, 
however,  is  a  condition  that  has  been 
met. with  xreater  success  for  all  oon- 
cerifwl  by  newspaper  puMishers  because 
of  havinx  their  own  Commission  than 
by  employers  in  other  industries  whose 
cases  have  been  acted  upon  laryely  by 
inexperienced  analysts  who  did  not 
have  sufficient  knowledxe  to  trans¬ 
late  the  rules  of  the  Board  into  spe¬ 
cific  or  peculiar  requirements  of  a 
xiven  industry. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  report, 
it  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  resume 
of  all  results  of  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  oiieration  in  the  last  year. 
Your  Industry  representatives,  servlny 
on  the  Newspaper  Commission  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  passed  upon  2,72S 
Form  10  applications  and  served  at 
hearinxs  and  in  the  formulation  of 
decisions  in  57  diSDute  cases.  nie 
detail  as  to  the  different  unions  in¬ 
volved  is  yiven  in  the  accompanyiny 
table. 

When  the  Newspaper  Panel  first 
started  operations  on  March  IS,  of 
194.3.  there  was  a  theoretical  assump¬ 


new  phase  of  problems  in  our  relation- 
ahip  with  the  War  Labor  Board. 

.An  Increasinx  number  of  local  unions 
have  secured  the  full  maladjustment 
Increases  allowable  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  under  the  15%  Little  Steel 

Formula  and  some  others  have  secured 
additional  amounts  under  the  inequality 
and  inequity  rules,  and  have  thus  re¬ 
ceived  the  top  allowance  that  may  be 
paid.  There  is  now  no  prospect  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  waxe  controls  In  the 
near  future  and  all  evidence  points 
to  a  continuation  of  the  existinx  for¬ 
mulas.  In  these  circumstances  the 

unions,  in  presentations  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  are  complaininy  that 
the  scope  of  collective  baryaininx  baa 
been  narrowed  to  a  point  that  there  can 
be  no  additional  subjects  for  discussion 
In  collective  baryaininy  unless  new 

issues,  which  have  not  heretofore  been 

presented  to  the  Board,  are  devised. 

Tn  line  with  this  endeavor,  union 
officials  are  developiny  novelty  or  so- 
called  “frinxe”  Issues,  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  lead  their  consti¬ 
tuents  to  believe  that  the  leaders  are 
still  active  and  workinx  on  their  behalf. 
The  fact  that  some  of  these  issues 
have  extremely  danyerous  implications 
and  quite  possibly  may  be  destructive 
to  industry  and  its  employes  is  a  fact 
that  is  beinx  entirely  ixnored  by  the 
proponents  of  the  so-calleil  “frinxe” 
issues.  The  ralsinx  of  some  of  these 
issues  is  causinx  some  alarm,  not 
only  in  the  ranks  of  employers  and 
xovernmental  axencies.  but  in  the 
sound  local  union  memberships  who 
recoxniie  that  the  basic  structure  on 
which  they  hare  existed  for  many 
years,  is  threatened  by  a  tendency  to 
foist  upon  the  employers  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  financinx  and  operation  of 
exclusive  union  benefits  and  functions. 

In  1920  a  round  of  waxe  Increases 
that  had  been  more  or  lees  continu¬ 
ous  for  nearly  a  decade  was  abruptly 
stoppeil.  This  was  not  the  result  of 
a  xovernmental  mandate;  it  was  <x>n- 
trolled  larxely  by  public  opinion  and 
the  definite  limitations  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  same  influences  are  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  formalized  controls  that 
we  now  have  and  there  Is  a  xrowlny 
evidence  that  these  are  beinx  recox- 
nized  as  a  new  vehicle  for  economic 
rules  whose  influence  would  be  felt 
rexardless  of  other  factors. 

It  is  recoxnition  of  this  fact  that 
leads  some  union  leadership  to  turn 
to  the  so-called  “fiinre”  issues  as  a 
means  of  justifyiny  their  own  im¬ 
portance. 

In  considerinx  these  Issues,  it  Is 
a  simple  matter  to  iynore  the  difficulties 
that  would  be  involved  by  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  a  temporary  war-time 
condition.  Newspaper  publishers,  how¬ 
ever.  must,  for  their  own  protection, 
look  upon  these  things  in  a  different 
light  than  does  a  manufacturer  of 
radios  and  other  consumer  goods.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  news¬ 
paper  labor  relations  shows  very  clearly 
that  there  Is  a  cumulative  effect  in  all 
concessions  that  have  ever  been  made, 
and  that  while  a  concession  may  have 
been  given  as  a  temporary  expedient 
to  accommodate  a  depression  or  war¬ 


time  condition,  those  conesaskw  i. 
come  rooted  In  our  basic  strati  * 
remain  applicable  for  all  tlmshi! 
very  well  be  that  bicknM  nu  ? 
missal  pay.  and  some  of 
features  are  of  little  eccos^T 
portance  to  employers  at  thk  Sw 
because  of  the  very  natoie  0(1 
conditions  that  exist  today,  Im  l  o 
a  fallacy  for  these  condit'loas  Is  k 
accepted  on  such  an  unsouad  Im* 
A  word  of  caution  as  to  fatal- 
pectations  is  in  order  at  tUsite 
Publishers  must  expect  that  thi^ 
ture  waxe  applications  and  i|^ 
their  dispute  cases  with  ""lo^l 
encounter  xreater  delays  than  iah 
past.  As  a  practical  matter,  thi  mT 
paper  business  has.  for  the  laoMn 
been  stabilized.  On  the  othw  £ 
the  complete  absence  of  a  ekS 
defined  inequality  and  inequity  I!- 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  ntOmS 
has  made  it  necessary  that  eiA  - 
equality  or  inequity  case  be  a<Hsd  ■■ 
within  the  measures  of  a  looiib  4 
signed  policy.  In  all  fainuw, 
policies  cannot  bo  administeisd  sk 
equal  justification  and  promptasaL  I 
is  now  not  unusual  for  an  »n«s— 
involving  a  single  indivldoal  Is » 
quire  many  hours  of  l  onaidersIlH  ■( 
investigation  in  order  that  boa  tk 
person  and  the  employer  oonosmdta 
receive  fair  treatment,  lis  htmn 
members  have  in  the  past  aetsd  nz 
equal  diligence  to  secure  all  thy  h 
requested  that  may,  within  ths  Ma 
be  allowed,  and  will  not  in  4 
stance  permit  that  a  hardWip  iMk 
through  lack  of  thorough  stndy. 
A’olantary  Form  10  Appllestiiaa  Add 
Upon  by  the  Daily  Newtasgx 
Commission 
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274 
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Stereotypers  . 

172 
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Photo-Engravers  . . . 

81 
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Mailers  . 

83 

IN 

Guild . 
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111 

Consolidated  Unions . 

47 

N 

Other  Unions  . 

160 

HI 

2728 

Mi? 

Dispute  Cases  Acted  Upon  by  hi 
Dally  Newspaper  Conualada 
A’r.  ended  Tr.nM 
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Non-Union  . 

Typographical .  0  N 

Pressmen .  I 

Stereotypers  .  1  1 

Photo-Engravers  ...  1  1 

Mailers  .  8  > 

Guild .  37  n 

C(msolidated  Unions. 

Other  Unions  .  7  I 

57  n 

New  Issues  in  CoUeetivs  Bsipkki 
In  our  operations  in  the  Issi  fw 
we  have  seen  developed  esrUis  b 
novations  introduced  Iv  some  ksd« 
While  some  of  the  issues  ait  sis. 
the  methods  being  used  art  M  lH 
as  union  organization  itself  ssf  bil 
ago  fell  Into  the  discard  beets*  « 
their  ineffectivenese. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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stopover  at  San  Francisco  with 
^ahtlllCT-  Mr.  Forrest,  but  Dean  Ackerman 

■  tarried  in  the  Philippines  w'here 

Miy  v^lQuS©  news  dispatches  early  in  the 

continued  from  page  10  week  had  him  in  Manila,  broad¬ 
casting  a  plea  to  the  Japanese 
newspaper  men  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  war  and  fight  for  a 


III  AJClllIl  AiCXKaiiCXIt  ClXlXCi  UClt  mm  m  f  a 

Linden.  ( Monday  morning  IVeto  MuSSOllTll  PhOtO 
York  Herald  Tribune.)  «  i 

2d  PEACE  BID  REPORTED.  HOS  nOUCT/l  tllCie 
Himmler  Emmissary  on  Way.  , 

(Monday  afternoon  New  York  Newspaper  men  and  reacwrs 
Journal- American.)  And  on  the  were  astonish^  they 

front  pages  of  the  newspaper  saw  the  sensational  picture  in 
this  day  appear^  the  amazing  Monday  morning  s  Jvcto  YotJc 
picture  of  the  fallen  Mussolini.  Times  which  showed  the  b^ies 
head  cradled  on  the  breast  of  2?,  Mussc^inl  and  his  mistrras 
his  25-year-old  mistress,  in  a  Claretta  Petacci  lying  on  a  Mi- 
Milan  square.  plaza. 

Russians  Raise  Victory  Flag  The  chief  source  of  astonish- 
Over  Reichstag;  7th  Takes  ment,  for  the  newsmen  at  least. 
Munich,  ‘Free  (Germans’  Cheer;  was  how  the  Times  had  got  the 
Tokyo  Says  Allied  Troops  In-  picture.  And  as  Editor  &  PuB- 
vade  Borneo  (Tuesday  A.M.  lisher  went  to  press,  even  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune).  Times  didn’t  know  the  whole 
Germans  Announce,  HITLER  answer  to  that. 

DIES  IN  BATTLE  (Tuesday  ipjjg  Times  did  know  that  it 

was  the  ingenuity  of  its  Berne, 
Switzerland,  correspondent,  Da- 
CELLERY,  NAZIS  SAY;  DOE-  niel  T.  Brigham,  that  was  respon- 

sible.  Where  and  how  he  got  the 
WAR  TO  GO  ON,  BERLIN  AL-  picture  was  another  question — 
MOST  WON;  UNITED  STATES  ^nd  still  is 

ARMIES  SWEEP  ON  (Wednes-  a,  «  TimM 

day  A.M.  New  York  Times ) .  ^t  6  p^m^ 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  ^  phone 

war  provided  a  new  story  for  ^*""8  ^ 

nro!’.  Theodore  Bernstein,  cable  edl- 

NITZ  FIR^  RIBBENTROP,  ^^at  the  'Times  would  ^ve 
bannered  the  2nd  night  edition  ^  wlri^lMs 

of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  ~  f 

gram.  GERMANS  QUIT  IN  Jfn^ 

ITALY  AND  SOUTHERN  AUS-  Berne.  It  w?®  ® 

TRIA,  announced  the  “Closing 

Wall  Street”  edition.  BERLIN  ^  ^ 

FALLS,  clamored  the  “Sports  The  picture  made  the  last  two 
Final.”  of  the  Times’s  four  editions. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  Subsequently,  other  newsp^)ers 
was  almost  too  much  news  to  were  enabled  to  use  the  picture, 
three  banner  lines  which  was  turned  over  by  the 
across  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune:  Tlmw  to  the  Associated 

_  ..  _  -  .  _  which  in  turn  made  it  available 

to  the  Picture  Pool. 


Forreft  conference. 

In  an  unusual  gesture  of  hos-  , 
nitility.  too,  the  Soviet  officials  press. 

^ed  the  Kremlin  to  the  vis-  ,  Before  1 
^  and  the  Foreign  Office  ex-  duties  at 
ntaaed  the  belief  that  “there  again  and 
Lild  certainly  be”  a  common  mittee  tog 
{round  on  which  to  discuss  such  Port,  Mr. 

Moblems  as  the  free  flow  of  news.  ®  we( 

^  We  didn’t  change  a  thing  in  some  of  U 
jujaia."  said  Mr.  Forrest,  “but  I*'  gird 
m  left  some  ideas  among  offi-  plenty  of 
ciili  and  editors  that  may  have  ^  utilize 
{bearing  on  a  freer  exchange  of  Commute! 

‘ntemafion.”  row  escap 

“No  punches  were  pulled,”  he  sonie  or 
j(KM.  “Everyone  talked  freely  r®}*^®® 

^  frHnkly.**  Tn©y  so3i 

TTie  trip  into  Russia,  incident-  Jayas,  the 
ally,  cost  the  editors  more  than 
■Jut  to  any  other  country,  due  the  longe 
to  the  exchange  rate.  They  ^®  worl( 
bought  rubles  in  Teheran  to  pay  Ceylon  to 
(or  the  ride  on  the  Soviet-owned  P"®f  • 
lir  line  and  to  cover  other  ex-  * 

peues.  Coming  out  was  not  so 
dear,  since  they  were  able  to  get 
rubl«  at  the  diplomatic  rate.  In 
ibe  black  market  the  rubles 
were  even  cheaper,  but,  Mr.  For- 
rot  comment^,  “we  weren’t 
de^g  in  any  black  markets.” 

On  the  Committee’s  expense 
ilip  will  appear  this  item:  Trip 
10  Russia.  $1,500. 

Lest  the  members  of  ASNE  morning  editions,  were  the  first 

become  worried  at  this  point  as  heavy  splashes  in  the  week’s 

10  the  total  cost  of  the  world  torrential  downpour  of  impor-  handle  in 

Tip.  Mr.  Forrest  hastened  to  tant  news  that  continued  un-  _ ll..  1  .  _ 

ay:  "The  final  figure  is  still  off-  abated  as  Editor  &  Publisher  Berlin  Falls;  Hitler  and  Goeb- 

Ju-record,  but  I’ll  tell  you  that  went  to  press.  bels  Killed  Selves,  Russians  are 

nre’s  handing  back  a  sizeable  ALLIES  BAR  PEACE  PLEA  Told;  Nazis  Yield  Italy;  Ham- 
portion  of  the  funds  we  were  THAT  OMITS  RUSSIA;  SUR-  burg  Won. 

(iwn.”  RENDER  REPORT  UN’TRUE,  FULL  SURRENDER  NEAR. 

The  Committee  as  a  whole  TRUMAN  SAYS :  MUNICH  RE-  announced  the  N,  Y.  World  Tele- 

feds  that  the  society’s  money  VOLTS;  HI’TLER  SAID  TO  BE  gram  Thursday  afternoon. 

hM  been  well  spent,  the  chair-  DYING.  ( Sunday  N.  Y.  Times. )  So  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went 

am  said.  Mussolini  Executed,  Trampled  to  press  Thursday  evening,  the 

Mr.  McGill  returned  to  At-  by  Italians;  Milan  and  Venice  biggest  story  of  all,  it  appeared, 

lanta  this  week,  after  a  brief  Seized;  Munich  Entered;  Reds  was  on  its  way. 


Press  Has  Biggest 
News  Week  to  Date 

continued  from  page  7 


We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

Last  week’s  E  &  P  incorrectly 
identified  Howard  Davis  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  As  everyone  knows,  he  is 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
business  manager. 


What  happened  to  the  boys  on  the  Houston?  Are 
packages  getting  through  to  Osaka?  Did  you  know  Sgt. 
Wilson  at  Los  Banos?  These  and  hundreds  of  other 
questions  were  asked  of  a  panel  of  prison  camp  experts 
at  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune’s  Prisoner  of 
War  Information  Meeting.  2,500  lowans  from  all  over 
the  state  braved  a  snowstorm  to  find  what  they  could  do 


to  help  their  sons,  husbands  and  sweethearts  interned  in 
German  and  Japanese  camps.  Officials  from  the  Provost 
Marshall  General’s  Office,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Red  Cross 
and  escaped  prisoners  gave  them  details. 

Just  another  extra-newspaper  activity  of  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  and  another  reason  why 
all  Iowa  depends  upon  the  state-wide  service  of  its  all- 
state  paper.  Another  reason  399,577  lowans  read  it  on 
Sunday,  330,492  on  weekdays. 


THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ITU  COVERED  BY  ANPA  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
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The  chief  characterlRtics  of  the  re¬ 
vived  methode  involved  the  adoption 
by  the  union  onranization*  of  a 
“pro«ram"  which  aeeka  to  ealablliih, 
by  whatever  meana  is  thniiirht  most 
effective,  certain  new  conditinns  and 
so-called  benefits  for  the  memberships. 

The  first  oriranisation  to  adopt  this- 
measure  was,  of  course,  the  typo- 
irraphical  union,  whose  operations  have 
been  reported  fully  in  bulletins  issue<l 
from  the  Committee's  office  in  recent 
months  and  which  have  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  trade  press 
as  well. 

Aside  from  economic  issues  which 
are  involved,  the  revolutionary  ITH 
protrram  attempts  to  establish  new  rules 
whereby  contractual  arrangements  may 
be  terminated  at  the  will  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract.  Takinit 
a  step  beyond  this,  the  program  com¬ 
pletely  destroys  the  collective  banrain- 
insr  rishts  whirtt  the  unions  have  won 
throuirh  many  years  of  effort  and 
which  finally  were  acknowledced  by 
federal  legislation.  These  two  points 
;ue  the  most  far-reaching:  aspects  of 
the  ITU  prorram.  There  Is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  these  endeavors 
of  the  union  can  operate  suceessfully 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  union's 
membership.  Many  years  of  time,  en- 
eriry,  thought  and  money  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  to  secure  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rig-hts.  H.aving  finally  accom¬ 
plished  free  collective  bargaining,  the 
union  leadership  now  seeks,  through 
the  .adoption  of  so-called  mandat^ 
conditinns.  to  destroy  that  which  the 
union  has  sought  for  many  years  and 
that  which  it  had  finally  and  almost 
universally  secured. 

As  is  well  known  to  its  members, 
the  .ANP.A.  .acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  fottr  regional  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions.  brought  the  facts  concerning 
the  revolutionary  union  policies  to  the 
.attention  of  every  puMisher  in  the 
United  States  and  at  the  request  of 
publishers,  convened  meetings  in  rhi- 
eago  on  October  Itl-l?  and  December 
11-13  to  further  acquaint  publishers 
with  the  facte  with  which  they  were 
vitally  concerned,  and  to  secure  from 
the  publishers  recommendations  for 
themselves  and  others  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  in  meeting  the  problems 
that  were  presented  by  the  union 
action. 

At  the  request  of  the  publishers 
attending  these  meetings,  the  flpecial 
standing  Committee  was  asked  to 
meet  with  the  Executive  Council  of 
ITU  to  investigate  what,  if  anything, 
might  be  accomplished  to  resolve  the 
difficulties  that  were  appearing  locally 
throughoat  the  country. 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  met 
with  the  Council  of  ITU  as  directed 
by  the  publishers,  on  three  different 
occasions.  At  those  conforences.  It 
proved  impossible  to  develop  any  kind 
of  compromise  or  agreement  that 
would  eliminate  the  difficulties  that 
were  being  encountered  in  local  ne¬ 
gotiations  as  a  cons<>quence  of  the 
union's  program. 

Since  the  last  meeting  between  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  and  the 
15xe<*utive  rouncil  of  m.i.  there  h.is 
been  no  further  discussion  leading 
tow.'ird  additional  effort  to  resolve  the 
problems  on  a  national  basis,  .and  It 
has  been  made  apparent  that  any  solu¬ 
tion  arrived  at  must  be  m.ade  locally 
by  parlies  In  their  own  negotiations 
for  each  city  that  is  directly  concerned. 

At  the  present  writing  it  api>c.ars 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  union  program  will  be  passe<l 
to  the  War  Labor  Board  for  decision 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
Inlem.ation.al  Typographical  Union,  as 
there  .are  ctirrently  some  fifteen  eases 
that  are  In  process  by  the  U.  8.  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  or  more  directly  on 
their  way  for  decision  by  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

One  such  case  has  already  been  de¬ 
cided  involving  mandatory  requirement 
of  the  194A  laws.  In  that  case,  which 
came  from  Seattle  on  a  certification 
that  was  m.ade  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ITU  itself  or  its  local  union,  the  NWLB 
has  decided  that  a  section  of  the  new 
IIV  General  Laws  may  not  be  enforced, 
and  that  the  Seattle  newspaper  printers 
may  not  receive  time  and  a  half  pay 
for  sixth  day  of  off-day  work. 

In  another  case,  and  contrary  to  the 
.alleged  rcquiremciils  of  ITU  law  itself, 
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there  w.ae  submitted,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  ITU,  certain  other  issues  involv¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  union  l.aw  .and 
the  closed  shop,  for  decision  by  the 
Newspaper  Commission.  Before  the  de¬ 
cision  w.as  rendered,  however,  these  is¬ 
sues  wi-re  withdrawn  by  the  president 
of  ITfl  and  in  the  resulting  decision 
there  will  he  no  ordering  of  any  union 
conditions,  .and  there  will  1k>  merely 
instructions  on  wages  and  other  so- 
<'alled  fringe  issues. 

In  still  another  case  there  are  before 
the  War  Labor  Board  at  this  time 
certain  w.age  and  fringe  issues.  The 
question  of  acceptance  of  ll)4f>  laws  Is 
not  being  submitted  for  decision,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  in  the  resulting 
de<'isinn  an  order  will  be  lssue<l  with 
resp«-ct  to  the  non-laws  issues  before 
the  Board,  and  that  the  parties  will 
continue  to  operate  without  the  laws 
.'sloption  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

In  still  other  cases  it  appears  that 
the  gp*-ciflc  and  direct  laws  ailoption 
issue  will  l>e  submitted  for  decision 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  :is  n-quests 
•ire  being  made  for  the  certification  of 
this  issue  in  several  pending  cases,  and 
there  is  every  re.ason  to  believe  that 
the  Conciliation  Sen-ii-e  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  will  grant  a  <"ertification 
of  such  an  issue,  or  any  other  issue 
that  either  party  to  a  <-ase  chooses 
to  select. 

While  a  specific  law  of  the  union  has 
been  acted  on  in  the  one  case  men¬ 
tioned.  there  has  not  at  this  point 
been  any  decision  on  the  broad  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  aeceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  ITU  General  Laws,  and  there 
is  not  any  indication  of  the  specific 
attitude  of  the  public  members  of  the 
War  Labor  Boart  with  respect  to  this 
issue  when  it  does  come  for  decision. 
However,  inasmuch  .as  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram,  of  which  the  laws  .adoption  is  a 
basic  element,  is  destructive  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  eompletel.v  nut  of 
harmony  with  the  upholding  of  agreed 
contracts,  the  demand  of  the  union  is 
clearly  contrary  to  basic  policy  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  which  clearly  re¬ 
quires  the  continuance  of  free  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  the  observance  of 
.agreements.  Therefore.  It  appears  to 
be  clear  that  the  War  Lalmr  Board 
may  not  act  favorably  upon  any  pro¬ 
posal  for  adoption  of  the  ITU  program. 

In  recent  months  false  accusations 
.as  to  the  functions  and  actions  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  have  been 
rather  freely  made  by  both  international 
and  local  ITU  representatives.  It  has 
been  charged  that  ANPA  has  been 
propagandizing  publishers  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  typographical 
union.  It  seems  clear  from  the  reeord 
that  these  charges  are  entirely  un¬ 
founded.  and  that  in  its  operations  the 
Committee  has  merely  reported  the 
details  of  what  is  .admittedly  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  union  program  and  has  fully 
presented  these  facts,  not  only  to  the 
membership  of  ANP.A  but  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  done  at  the  specific  rsqnest  of  the 
publishers  themselves  who  attended  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  December  11-13. 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  ex¬ 
pects  to  expand  Its  services  on  these 
vital  questions  and  to  follow  polleies 
approved  by  the  publishers  In  an  effort 
to  preserve  collective  bargaining. 

IsHoes  in  White  Collar  Bargaining 

TSie  second  union  to  adopt  a  194.1 
bargaining  program  was  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  has  llmiteii 
iurisdlctlon.  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities, 
in  white  collar  departments.  This  pro¬ 
gram.  which  has  been  reported  in 
ANPA  bulletins,  seeks  to  establish 
certain  so-called  fringe  concessions. 
The  .A.N.O.  now  .asks  the  War  Labor 
BoanI  to  sanction  the  writing  of  Gen¬ 
eral  increases  Into  contractual  minima 
Likewise,  that  program  iiroposcs  new 
minimum  wage  rates  far  higher  than 
has  been  achieved  in  any  of  Guild's 
existing  jurisdictions,  and  which  would 
completely  destroy  the  wage  structures 
which  have  been  built  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Guild  program 
is  .application  of  national  standard  in 
each  juris<Iiction.  These  issues  will 
doubtless  be  faced  in  forthcoming  Guild 
nogotiations,  and  it  will  be  noted  from 
all  of  the  proposals  that  are  being 
m.ade  that  not  only  are  the  wage  and 
some  other  demands  far  out  of  bounds 
of  the  wage  stabilization  program,  but, 
in  addition,  they  are  fantastic  so  far 


as  day  to  da.v  newspaper  operations  are 
l•oncerIled.  These  new  issues  will  be 
met  in  the  jurisdictions  in  which  they 
are  proposi-d.  Thereafter,  an.v  settle- 
rnenls  arrived  .at  following  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  thes<>  ra<lical  proposals  will 
have  to  lx‘  passed  \ii)on  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  before  l>eing  fully  .adopted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
new  Guild  program  can  be  approved  in 
.uiy  local  situation  by  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Nor  has  the  Guild  attempted 
lo  justif.v  their  proposals  under  the 
Board  niles.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
Guild  rather  than  developing  collective 
bargaining,  is  simply  lca<ling  it  to  an 
impasse  which  c.an  result  only  in  a 
i-omplete  breakdown  of  all  collective 
bargaining  processes. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that,  as 
a  standard  proposal,  the  Guild  is  sug¬ 
gesting  that  merit  increases  should  be 
negotiated.  Publishers  who  have  given 
this  proposal  thorough  consideration 
have  immeiliately  rejected  it  as  .'in  at¬ 
tempt  to  inject  into  the  collective  b.ar- 
gaining  proi'csees  certain  factors  which 
must,  of  necessity,  continue  to  remain 
.as  individual  matters  between  the  em¬ 
ployes  .and  their  employer.  It  should 
lie  noted  further  that  this  proimssl  has 
not  met  with  favor  in  actions  taken  by 
the  Newsp.aper  Commission. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report 
lo  attempt  to  afford  a  complete  anaUvsis 
of  this  problem  liecause  it  differs  widely 
in  each  union  jurisdiction  .and  on  each 
individual  newspaper  within  a  given 
jurisdiction.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  publishers,  liefore  making  agree¬ 
ments  upon  any  of  these  new  points, 
should  consult  closely  with  their  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Chicago  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  informed  regarding  these 
novel  proiiosals. 

Kditorial  and  Coinmerriiil  Department 
Oontrarts 

January  1 
10(4  194fi 


Combination  News  &  Com¬ 
mercial  Dept.  Agree¬ 
ments  .  fl9  '73 

News  It  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ments  only  . : .  .VI  64 

Commercial  Depts.  only.  .16  IB 

Total  Contr.acts . .  .  141  161 

Total  number  of  news¬ 
papers  covered  .  168  166 

Number  of  employers.  .  .  .  1G3  139 

Number  of  cities  .  88  95 

Closed  and  modified  closed 

shop  contracts  .  61  86 

Number  of  employers.  .  .  66  78 

Number  of  newspapers.  .  70  96 

Number  of  cities .  4(2  B9 

Open  Shop  Contracts .  80  66 

Number  of  employers.  .  .  76  63 

Number  of  newspapers.  .  00  78 

Number  of  cities .  67  60 


Jiirisdirtlonal  Controversy 

In  our  last  year  of  operation  there 
has  been  brought  to  a  head  a  fight 
that  has  long  been  wage<i  between 
members  of  the  ITU  representing  the 
compositors  and  the  members  of  the 
same  organization  represervtuig  the 
mailers.  A  new  organization,  called 
the  International  Mailers  Union,  has 
been  developed.  The  extent  of  its 
growth  is  not  fully  apparent,  but  it  is 
lertain  that  the  new  union  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  many  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  suppress  the  new 
union  organization,  law  changes  were 
.adopted  by  the  last  ITU  convention 
providing  for  certain  penalties  to  be 
levied  against  any  members  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  withdrawal  of  charters 
or  memberships  from  ITU. 

This  has  not  caused  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  difficulty  in  most  local 
negotiations,  and  in  only  one  case  did 
the  outbreak  of  the  jurisdictional 
quarrel  lead  to  a  strike.  In  that  case, 
ITU  mailers,  who  represented  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  newspaper's  department, 
were  withdrawn  from  their  jobs  and 
the  composing  room  employes  struck  In 
sympathy.  The  men  were  out  for  six 
days.  However,  the  TMU  mailers  and 
other  crafts  continued  to  work,  and 
the  newspaper  was  not  suspended  but 
continued  with  photo-engraved  editions. 

At  the  condusion  all  of  the  men 
voluntarily  returned  to  their  jobs. 

What  the  printers  and  minority  mail¬ 
ers  intended  to  accomplish  by  their 
action  is  not  clear.  The  IMU  organ¬ 
ization  was  clearly  established  as  the 
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legal  bargaining  agent  and  tkt  » 
ployer  could  not  have  graotsd  mC 
nition  for  this  department  to  aii»o2 
group  without  violation  of  the 
.Act.  The  only  result  accompUd))^ 
any  of  the  union  members  who  gZ 
withdrawn  from  the  plant  was  th(^ 
of  a  week’s  pay,  and  that  is  thi  ■!! 
result  that  might  have  hwn  pisdJT 

This  type  of  warfare  may 
The  attitude  of  the  competlngiJJ, 
organizations  is  a|)parently  itm  ^ 
yielding,  although  there  is  no  indkatli 
that  ,an  effort  is  being  made  to  «!■» 
the  punitive  legislation  adopted  ty  |L 
last  ITU  convention.  Operatioaskfi 
other  cities,  according  to  reports  ts. 
nisheil  to  the  Special  Standinf  C» 
mittee.  are  I'ontinuing  on  a 
tiasis.  in  some  cases  with  the  afiai 
oiierating  under  the  IMU  loadaite 
while  in  others  the  ITU  leadenhht 
still  in  control.  In  some  few  oths, 
there  is  minority  representation  of  m 
organization  or  the  other  wfald 
ably  will  at  some  time  in  the  fpwt 
be  eliminated  or  changed  over  l«  ih 
controlling  factor. 

Strikes 

Despite  the  unsettling  condition*  tig 
currently  exist,  our  past  year’*  t|a* 
tions  have  not  been  marked  by  m 
general  outbreak  of  strike*  Is  h 
uewspai)cr  business.  Most  of  tbeiaw 
organizations  which  hare  memberdd*! 
(-mplo.ve<i  on  newspapers  hsve  mk 
a  diligent  effort  to  live  up  to  tb*  i* 
strike  pledge  and  the  nn-striks  yskn 
of  the  federal  government.  That*  ha* 
been  .a  few  local  outbreaks  bnt  thq 
li.ave  generally  been  of  short  diniha 
and  of  no  particular  signillcMct  ■ 
far  as  the  general  situation  h**  ha* 
concerniKl.  The  typographical 
of  course,  having  specifically  rtnoamd 
the  no-strike  pledge,  ha*  hid  fit 
greatest  number  of  strikes,  allhiMh 
their  action  has  been  camoulltiit  kr 
designating  each  outbreak  a*  t  hil- 
out.  whether  it  was  actually  a  MRkr 
or  not.  This  choice  of  wording  mm 
to  satisfy  the  leadership  of  the  nks 
organization  and  make  them  feelMK 
in  calling  men  from  their  job*,  hi 
the  designation  of  a  strike  as  a  lote 
has  not  in  any  case  concealed  tkalnt 
facts  from  the  public  generally  af 
from  others  who  pass  judgmafi  k 
-uch  cases. 

In  connection  with  this  inbM,  h 
lierhaps  should  be  noted  that  mm 
the  mechanical  unions  tbs  tkil* 
engravers,  pressmen,  and  sterestn* 
organizations  have  been  exceptilBlb 
diligent  in  living  up  to  their  •» 
initments  and  seeking  other  iwaww 
for  tho  settement  of  dispute*, 
there  have  been  one  or  two  ii*l^ 
outbreaks  involving  these  ofgism 
tions,  they  have  been  of  short  dir* 
tion  and  have  not  been  eupportii  bi 
responsible  officers. 

Unioo  .Agreemeat* 

In  the  following  table  1*  gi»m  8* 
usual  routine  count  of  all  iw 
agreements,  which  are  anilyiad  » 
reported  to  the  memberrtiip  by  * 
Committee  office.  A  compariioa  of  l» 
year’s  tabulation  with  the  one  f»  tke 
previous  year  does  not 
particular  trend  other  than  aftl^ 
growth  in  the  number  of  .igreWBo 
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Editor  Suggests 
Some  Fields  for 
News  Research 

By  FVasklin  E,  Iordan 
Managing  Editor 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald 


In  the  post-war  world,  there 
Dlsns  for  increased  adver- 
^  research,  and  plans  for 
JJSwical  research  But  where 
TSmc  any  plan  for  editorial 

rMttrch* 

^ept  for  a  few  metropolitan 
doilies,  every  publisher  will 
^  that  local  news  is  the 
Sockbone  of  his  newspaper.  But 
vkst  is  the  difference  today 
between  the  way  news  is  gath¬ 
ered  and  processed  and  the 
rty  it  was  done  25  years  ago? 

We  have  preached  the  gospel 
of  speeding  the  news  but  what 
equipment  do  we  use  to  do  it? 
We  still,  by  and  large,  send  re¬ 
porters  out  to  gather  news  and 
ifi»n  make  them  waste  half 
their  time  chasing  back  to  the 
oice  to  write  it,  instead  of  dic- 
ttting  it  into  a  modern  record- 
iof  machine. 

We  have  still  to  learn  some 
of  the  elements  of  psychology. 
We  have  not  recogniz^  that  a 
person  who  is  an  A-1  observer 
and  reporter  does  not  have  the 
ame  temperament  as  a  good 
niter,  except  in  rare  instances. 


Depth  in  News  Stories 


We  cover  what  we  hear  in 
our  news  columns,  but  what 
about  what  we  see?  Do  our 
news  stories  have  depth  as  well 
H  length?  How  can  we  achieve 
that  depth?  We  need  a  vast 
amount  of  research  on  covering 
our  field  intelligently. 

We  serve  the  readers  of  our 
trading  area,  but  how  well  do 
»e  serve  them?  There  is  no 
rtaearch  project  to  tell  us  the 
amount  of  potential  local  news 
per  1,000  persons  so  we  can  tell 
whether  we  are  deficient  in  our 
average. 

Above  all,  we  have  left  out  a 
most  important  step  in  any 
manufacturing  plant  and  that 
it  in^aection  of  the  product  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  to  the  customer  in 
order  to  catch  defects.  We  need 
to  have  real  news  inspectors 
who  verify  names,  addresses  and 
ample  facts  before  the  story 
foes  to  the  copy  desk.  As  it  is 
now  we  expect  the  reporter  to 
^  it.  He  does  a  pretty  good 
job,  but  not  good  enough. 

We  have  letter  columns  but 
roounon  sense  tells  us  that  few 
of  our  readers  are  writers.  If 
they  were  they  would  be  in 
our  business.  What  system  do 
have  getting  their  opinions 
and  writing  them  for  them — to 
®ake  it  easy  for  them  to  have 
a  part  in  our  newspaper  so 
they  will  feel  it  is  their  news- 
Wper  too?  Surveys  have  shown 
extremely  high  reader  interest 
m  me  Inquiring  Reporter;  in¬ 
stead  of  a  half-dozen  or  so 
oomments  we  should  ask  and 
get  dozens. 

What  system  do  we  have,  or 
Should  we  have,  for  polling  our 
readers  and  really  getting  their 
opmions  not  only  as  a  guide  for 
serving  them  but  so  we  can 


print  them  and  help  our  read¬ 
ers.  In  other  words,  have  we 
really  done  any  scientific  re¬ 
search  on  reader  service? 


Labor  Contracts  Are 
Listed  by  ANPA 

continued  from  page  64 

handled.  The  increase  shown  in  the 
past  year  is  partially  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  membership  ol  ANPA  and.  ad¬ 
ditionally,  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  union  orsraniiations  in  pre¬ 
viously  unorganized  territories. 

.VNPA  Merhaniral  Departments  Written 
Contracts 


Typographical .  338 

Pressmen .  209 

Stereotypers  .  166 

Mailers  .  83 

Photo-Emrravers .  66 


.Miscellaneous  Departments  (Tndcr 
Contract 

(date  lor  annual  report  <as  of  1/1/46) 


Building  Service; — 

API, .  20 

Guild .  29 

Unafflliated  .  3 

Circulators: — 

APL .  13 

Guild .  38 

Unafiiliated  .  2 

Drivers: — 

API, .  34 

Guild .  9 

Unafiiliated  .  2 

Electrical  Workers; — 

APT^ .  6 

Machinists: — 

APL .  9 

Operatinir  Ensrineers ; — 

APL .  7 

Newsboys: — 

APL  .  7 

no  .  1 

Rotoirravnre  .  4 

Paperhandlers .  26 

Semi-skilled  workers  (oompoeinir 

room )  .  6 

Copyholders .  2 


Rnlletins  and  Services 

Durinir  1944.  this  office  issued  120 
printe<l  bulletins  with  1.548  pares. 
Ol  this  number  ol  bulletins,  nine  con¬ 
tained  scales  and  other  data  lor  the 
various  newspaper  craft  union  and 
editorial  and  commercial  union  arree- 
ments.  and  111  contained  news  Items 
on  labor  relations  havinr  a  direct  or 
indirect  bearinr  upon  newspaper  labor 
problems  and  Newspaper  Commission 
reports  and  directives  in  dispute  c-ases. 

The  officb  has  cstablishe<i  a  policy 
ol  mailinr  printed  news  bulletins  each 
Friday,  althouirh  it  is  possible  that  be¬ 
cause  of  manpower  shortares  there 
may  he  exceptions  when  special  meet- 
inrs  demand  the  attention  ol  all  mem¬ 
bers  ol  the  Chicaro  stall.  On  occa¬ 
sion,  additional  printed  bulletins  will 
be  issued.  For  various  reasons  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  this  service  will,  at  times,  be 
supplemented  by  mimeofrraphed  bul¬ 
letins. 

The  present  |)olic.v  is  to  summarize 
briefly  items  on  a  wide  ranxe  ol  topics 
relate<l  to  newspaper  labor  problems. 
B-ivimr  in  lull  text  only,  Newspaper 
Commission,  arbitration,  or  court  de¬ 
cisions  which  m.ay  prove  useful  to 
publishers  as  exhibits  in  other  cases. 

For  the  convenience  of  publishers, 
a  quarterly  cross-index  ol  bulletin 
items  has  just  been  inaugurated.  This 
scTvlee  augments  an  index  appearing 
at  the  top  ol  the  first  pasre  ol  e.aeh 
bulletin  tor  the  contents  ol  that  bul¬ 
letin — another  Innovation  starte<l  in 
1944. 

The  material  Increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  .and  variety  ol  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Special  Standlnx  Committee  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  members.  Likewise,  the 
improve*!  method  ol  reporting  wave 
scales  by  bulletin,  especially  by  loosc- 
Ical  contract  reports  on  wa«cs  and 
working  conditions,  will  herealfer  Inr- 
nish  a  more  up-to-date  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  means  ol  informing  ANPA 
members. 

The  increasing  demand  for  more 
•xmiplete  information  regarding  all 
aspects  ol  labor  relations  is  recognized 
by  the  Committee,  and  will  result  in 
further  expansion  ol  this  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORG®  N.  D.4LE,  Chairman. 

James  ®.  Chappell 
James  A.  Griffin.  Jr. 
Walter  M.  Dear 
Bert  N.  Honea 
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WmiO  M£AT  IS 
lOCAlNEWS  AGAIN 


ABOVE  SKETCH  was  done  for  Harold  E. 
XA,  Stephenson,  Advertising  Manager  for 
the  Canada  Starch  Company,  and  President 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
by  Franklin  Arbuckle,  R.C.A.,  O.S.A.  It  is  the 
artist’s  conception  of  one  of  the  earliest  com¬ 
mercial  artists  at  his  labors— his  picture  tells 
the  whereabouts  of  meat  animals  (Buffalo!) 
which  in  those  days  were  unrationed  except 
by  the  stern  government  of  nature.  These 
drawings  were  carved  on  stones  and  the  walls 
of  caves.  Some  were  excellent  in  line  and  form. 

It  was  very  important  local  news  in  those 
days,  say  perhaps  a  million  years  ago  to 
know  that  there  were  beef  critters  in  a  given 
section.  Almost  the  best  earliest  localnews 
reporting. 

Today  Localnews  is  gathered  and  sown  by 
LOCALNEWS  Dailies,  and  this  medium,  the 
LOCALNEWS  Dailies,  because  of  the  primary 
human  interest  in  Localnews  makes  the  most 
powerful  advertising  medium  for  any  man 
whose  money  is  invested  in  the  business  of 
selling  any  trade-marked  article  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  public. 

LOCALNEWS  Dailies  cost  the  most  per  mil¬ 
lion  of  circulation  and  produce  the  most 
sales  per  dollar  of  cost— Localnews  Dailies— 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf —from  Baltimore  to 
Bakersfield. 
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1945 

1944 

AKBOM 

,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e.. 

897,592 

824,283 

Beacon  Joumal-S . . 

311,101 

271,405 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,208,693 

1,095,688 

ALteANY 

.  M.  Y. 

Knkkerbkr  News-e. 

764,131 

720,610 

Timet  Unioa-m.... 

511,248 

532,219 

•Timet  Union-S... 

.282,625 

271.134 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,558,004 

1,523,963 

ALBUQUMBIQUBL  NEW  MEXICO 

Joumal-m  . 

334,148 

384,589 

Tribune-e  . 

360,850 

424,804 

Joumal-S  . 

69,609 

74.359 

Grand  Total  .... 

764,607 

883,752 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

Conatitution-m  .... 

624,788 

634,411 

Joumal-e  . 

800,946 

821,911 

Conatitution-S  .... 

332,236 

350,329 

•tJournal-S  . 

328,583 

355,004 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

2,066,553 

2,161,655 

BALTIMOBB.  MD. 

News-Pott-e  . 

838,419 

769,920 

Sun-m  . 

764,949 

750.664 

Sun-e . 

1,123,139 

1,170,527 

•American-S  . 

294,890 

273,632 

tSun-S  . 

472,514 

401,394 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

3,493,911 

3,366,137 

BATONNM,  N.  J. 

Timcs>e  . 

307,118 

288,041 

BUUflNOHAll.  ALA. 


Age-Herald-m  .... 

499,851 

537,771 

Newa-e  . 

677,517 

799,505 

Post-e  . 

601,734 

543,290 

tNews  &  .Age- 

llerald-S  . 

361,458 

353.209 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.140.560 

2,233,775 

BOeSTON, 

MASS. 

Record- Amer'n-m-e. 

348,476 

350,916 

Globe-m-e  . 

710,010 

784,639 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  . 

899,867 

907,286 

Pott-m  . 

643.772 

673,639 

•Advertiser-S  _ _ 

210,679 

198,304 

Globe-S  . 

375,672 

383,188 

tUerald-S  . 

437,371 

460,794 

Post-S  . 

251,659 

228,519 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,877,506 

3,987,285 

Non:  Globe  it  told  in  combination, 
morninc  and  evening.  Traveler  it  sola 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record,  morning,  it  sold  in 
combination  with  the  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  it  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Courier  Exprest-m.  611,165  667,309 

News-e  .  852,695  1,061,302 

•Courier  Exprest-S.  372,120  391,384 


Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,835,980  2,119,995 

CAXDBN  N  J 

Courier  (See  note).  ’  71*3,108  745,253 

Not*:  The  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  only,  is  given. 

CBDAB  BAFOM,  IOWA 


Gazette-e  . 

512,081 

512,329 

<5a«ctte*S . 

137,978 

132,444 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

650,059 

644,773 

CmCAOO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

1,244,580 

1,306,976 

Sun«m  . 

718,800 

683.245 

tDaily  News-e . 

1,040,283 

1,155,661 

Herald-Amer’n-e  . . 

600,313 

574,585 

Times-e  . 

525,146 

607,733 

Tribune-S  . 

701,193 

661,618 

Sun-S  . 

304,832 

295,345 

*Herald-Aroer’n-S  . 

299,293 

295,027 

Times-S . 

99,992 

71,192 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

5,534,432 

5,651,382 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m . 

631,919 

679,666 

Poat-e . 

688,672 

734.594 

Timea-Star-e  . 

937,300 

1,136,725 

tEnquirer-S  . 

532,005 

537,086 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,789.896 

3,088,071 

CLBVBLAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . . . 

696,537 

676,911 

Newa-e  . 

485,634 

542,251 

Presa-e . 

962,850 

883,161 

*t Plain  Dealer-S.. 

512,854 

489,936 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,657,875 

2,592,259 
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1945  1944 


COLUMBUS,  omo 


Di&patch-e . 

1,092,745 

1,082,346 

Citizen-e  . 

590,444 

521,655 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m. 

422,891 

352,836 

Dispatch- S  . 

447,041 

360,358 

Citizen-S  . 

192,574 

152,245 

.Star-w  . 

63,486 

48,618 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,809,181 

2,518,058 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

Vews-m  . 

939,656 

904,279 

Times-Herald  e  . . . 

1,108,923 

1,130,096 

tNews-S  . 

348,151 

332,525 

Times-Iierald-S  ... 

305,813 

261,001 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,702,543 

2,627,901 

DAYTON 

,  OHIO 

Juuraal-m  . 

445,335 

480,449 

Herald-e  . 

944,445 

972,548 

News-e  . 

1,019,533 

1,081,384 

Journal  Herald-S... 

197,763 

191,211 

News-S  . 

200,919 

209,061 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,807,995 

2,934,653 

DBNVBB, 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newt-m 

257,546 

230,867 

Poat-e  . 

893,989 

912,080 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newt-S 

89,226 

66,541 

Post-S  . 

275,089 

272,622 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,515,850 

1,482,110 

DBS  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register- ra  . 

296,882 

414,504 

Tribune-e  . 

385,704 

525,735 

Regitter-S . 

191,858 

223,462 

Grand  Total  .... 

874,444 

1,163,701 

DBTBOIT 

,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

596,805 

524,232 

News-e  . 

1,240,271 

994,613 

Timrs-e  . 

773,074 

738,870 

Free  press-S  . 

258,153 

191,300 

tNews-S  . 

538,473 

405,993 

•Times-S  . 

317.019 

346,341 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,723,795 

3,201,349 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

435,502 

489,383 

News-Tribune-m 

326,277 

358,159 

News-Tribune-S  ... 

157,889 

159,620 

Grand  Total  .... 

919,668 

1,007,162 

BL  PASO, 

TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

406,143 

430,916 

Herald  Post-e  .... 

415,157 

431,954 

Times-S  . 

131,157 

137,946 

Grand  Total  .... 

952,457 

1,000,816 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e, 

508,846 

503,178 

Times-e  . 

631,027 

627,900 

Dispatch  Herald-S. 

212,550 

171,489 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,352,423 

1,302,567 

EYANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m  . 

625,244 

677,986 

Press-e  . 

630,888 

693,666 

Courier  &  Press-S. . 

158,239 

163,520 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,414,371 

1,535,172 

FUNT, 

MICH. 

Journal-e  . 

928,637 

961,810 

Joumal-S  . 

217,808 

210,464 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,146,445 

1,172,274 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.. 

544,086 

542,825 

News  Sentinel-e  . . . 

982,992 

912,423 

Journal  Gazette-S.. 

336,332 

289,652 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,863,410 

1,744,900 

FOBT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . . 

277,723 

316,489 

SUr-Telegram-e  . . . 

608.236 

668,651 

Press-e . 

517.681 

419,174 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

213,298 

249,829 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,616,938 

1,654,143 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

531,761 

578,154 

Bee-S  . 

171.858 

161,206 

Grand  Total  .... 

703,610 

739,360 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .... 

839,252 

840,703 

OLBN8  FALLS,  N.  T. 

Post-Star  fSee  note)  411,578  399,153 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 


1945  1944 

HABRISBURO,  PA. 


Patriot- m  . 

708,508 

699,476 

Telegraph-e  . 

550,680 

507.081 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,259,188 

1,206,557 

Note:  News-e 

carries  I 

the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the 

Patriot-m. 

HABTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

511,848 

S21.521 

Times-e  . 

978,746 

1,103,083 

Courant-S  . 

346,469 

345,301 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,837,063 

1,969,905 

HBMPSTKAD-TOWN  N. 

Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  . 

507,110 

399,330 

N'ewsday-e . 

506,727 

350,636 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,013,837 

749,966 

HOBOKEN,  N.  L 

Jersey  Obterver-e  . 

482,663 

503,660 

HOUSTON 

,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  . 

1,221,629 

1,175,356 

Post-m  . 

826,955 

699,589 

Prest-e  . 

672,060 

710,875 

Cbronicle-S . 

378,017 

339,711 

Post-S  . 

317,525 

286,214 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

3,416,186 

3,211,745 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  . 

1,216,867 

1,250,972 

SUr-m  . 

844,613 

806,804 

Times-e  . 

786,895 

695,405 

tSUr-S  . 

483,447 

464,944 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,331,822 

3,218,125 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  . . . 

670,437 

697,092 

Joumal-e  . 

576,884 

583,025 

Times  Union-S  .... 

255,594 

248,735 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,502,915 

1,528,852 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . . . 

557,036 

531,274 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note) 

803.228 

764,365 

Note:  TribunC'C 

sold  in  combination 

with  Democrat-m.  ] 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion,  Tribune-e  only, 

>  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TBNN 

Joumal-m  . 

461,970 

475,758 

News- Sentinel-e  .  . . 

514,143 

464,796 

Journal-S  . 

143,433 

146,700 

News-Sentinel-S  . . . 

177,^02 

115,805 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,296,848 

1,203,059 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note) 

562.626 

508,495 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 

only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Kxaminer-m  . 

517.851 

804,597 

Times-m  . 

513.721 

808,972 

Herald-Express-e  . . 

718.570 

766,403 

News-d  . 

498.579 

588,313 

*Examiner-S  . 

338.799 

458,437 

Times-S  . 

344.411 

376,573 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,931,931 

3,803,295 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. 

532,677 

699,779 

Tiraes-e  . 

691,844 

834,672 

Courier  Journal-S. . 

341.711 

360,897 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,566,232 

1,895,348 

LOWELL, 

,  MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

563,264 

496,595 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (see 

note)  . 

455,851 

466,152 

Note:  Manchester 

Union-m  , 

and  Lead- 

er-e  sold  in  combination  only. 

Linage  of 

one  edition,  Union-m 

only,  is  given. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m 

669,436 

780.637 

Press-Scimitar-e  . . . 

493.010 

553,069 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S 

312,921 

344,502 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,475,367 

1,678,208 

MIAMI, 

FLA. 

Herald-m . 

928,560 

776,153 

News-e  . 

904,533 

762,747 

•Herald-S  . 

346,446 

301,418 

News-S  . 

178,181 

152.377 

Grand  Total _  2,357,720  1,992,695 


Uw 

MILWAUKBB,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  533,511  H/k 

Journal-e  .  1,351,386  IJfUii 

*Sentinel-S  .  253,417  Mtj; 

tJournal-S  .  490,128  43531J 

(■r.ind  Total  , . . .  2,628,512  2Jf))r 

.MINNEAPOLIS,  MINK. 

Tribune- m  .  524,358  tBm 

Star  Joumal-e  ....  705,734  lABIZ 

Times-e  .  522.042  Mtl. 

Tribune- S  .  337,906  412,i:i 


Grand  Total  .... 

2.090.040  23Ma  I 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

1 

Hee-e  . 

397,295 

ml 

MONTREAL.  CANABA  1 

Star-e  . 

1.159,261  IJJLttI 

Gazette-m  . 

550,941 

SIU8 

La  Presse-e  . 

1.061,479 

l,lCSJSi 

La  Patrie-e  . 

170.722 

ItltSI 

lirrald-e  . 

138,089 

1«3« 

Standard-S  . 

111,272 

IBte 

L.1  Patrie-S  . 

152,263 

14Mt) 

Grand  Total  .... 

3.344,026  334U«I 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  . . 

488,270 

tosje 

Star-m  . 

462.9S2 

tMJC 

Star-S  . 

159,936 

13USI 

Grand  Toul  .... 

1,111,158 

1,1IW 

NASHVILB.  TBNN. 

Banuer-e  . 

498,538 

Tennessean-m  .... 

507,982 

tiite 

Tennessean-S  . 

281,365 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,287,885 

158435: 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

•Star-Ledger-m  .... 

457,937 

55738 

News-e  . 

1,295,782 

ww 

Call-S  . 

195.948 

2H,HI 

Star-Ledger-S . 

124,333 

llUtt 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,074,000  2MU  1 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Tournal  Omrier-m. 

360,023 

llAte 

Register-e  . 

793,698 

8«31<! 

Register-S  . 

185,117 

injN 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,338,840  IMU» 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m. 

1.076,308 

13MM* 

Item-e  . 

941,255 

lhN352 

.Sutes-e  . 

703,972 

mfli 

Times  Picayune  A 

.‘states-S . 

486.726 

4»;i: 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,308,261 

3.W31-- 

NEW  YORK.  N.  T. 

Times-m  . 

996,049 

10483*1 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

883,813 

87337] 

News-m  . 

1.106,862 

1.086312 

Mirror-ra  . 

330,704 

61,711 

lournal-Amer'n-e  . . 

816,342 

714314 

Posl-e  . 

374.439 

S«3h 

Sun-e  . 

998,979 

1,016352 

World-Telegram-e  . 

772,050 

7164* 

Times-S  . 

743,195 

7463* 

tllerald  Tribune-S. 

627,467 

610,052 

News-S  . 

557.377 

4B35! 

Mirror-S  . 

167,386 

79302 

*Journ.il-.\mcr’n-S  . 

325,709 

302344 

Grand  Total  ....  8,700,372  8JS»,70; 
NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLIIO 

Eagle-e .  602.689  617.4W 

Eagle-S  .  164,829  171,7B 

Grand  ToUl  ....  767,518  7984* 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

G.izette-e  .  750.290  65SB» 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
I’ost-Enquirer-e  . . .  517,145 

Tribune-e  .  746,831 

Tribune-S  .  277,681 


5M4« 

85941' 

28849' 


Grand  Total  ....  1,541,657  1,72249‘ 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  587,658  549,93- 

Times-e  .  666,371  65^* 

Oklahoman-S  .  246,855  744)  - 

Grand  ToUl _  1,500.884  1/4444* 

OMAHA,  NEBB. 
rWorld  Herald-e...  653,056 
World  Ilerald-S...  310,093  _ 

Grand  ToUl  ....  963.149  ,93^ 

Note:  « World  Herald  sold  it  » 
bination,  linage  of  one  edition  (*)  ^ 
is  shown. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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li  SSSBIii  5  SitEia  saas 


[)uc6#  Goebbels  rection. 

n  J  1  Gortbels  was  pretty  much  of 

I  A/ty0  X\0COrCl  OI  ®  failure  as  a  reporter  when  he 
first  entered  newspaper  work  in 
Dvacc  Kotrmrrrl  Cologne  around  1920, 

iTwSO  JJWlXUyUl  but  by  1924  he  had  attracted  at- 

“i!S*,SSlom^I*ufeDrera  at  Elberleld.  In  a  short 

®‘^“eS1ws°V^'‘r?n  n^dy  St?a®sser  ^rothe'l^"‘'ai"*edUor  "^of 
“^“ri^lanv  in  NozionalsoziaUstische  Briefe  and 

rt.Swspapers  prSlaimed  it  ^^s  preaching  their  philosophy 

L“rBr'S«“.rd  “  Hitur 

je^BUCide  of  I'aui  Joseph  Goeb  deserted  the  left  wing  and 

QMuning  their  own  news-  ® 

pipers  with  propaganda  and  fi-  rw 'ytnorffT^"*  ^ 

Jw  gagging  any  who  dared  ■* 

as  liars,  II  Duce  In  reward  for  his  vituperative 
Sherr  Doktor  rose  to  power  out^urlngs  against  the  e^ies 
Srough  the  printed  page,  be- 

ctme  masters  of  the  press  in  maninnfftn^f  tht^r2rTY«^nrI«s 
tiieir  countries  and  thrust  the  nianipul^or  of  the  German  preM. 

world  into  a  war.  Italy  has  a^eady  emWked 

Mussolini  got  started  a  few  of  press  freedom 

Tiers  earlier  than  the  club-  with  the  resumption  of  numer- 
Ued  propagandist  of  HlUer-  Journals  and  formation  of  a 
am,  but,  peculiarly,  both  the  cooperative  news  agency  and 
Itilian  dictator  and  his  German  5°"“  ‘owns  in  Ger^ny  have 
partner  in  crime  began  ex-  V*® 

pounding  the  causes  of  Social-  The  Office  of  War  Iri- 

jT&adually  they  shifted  as  announr^  this  week 

!tr  to  the  left  as  any  Russian  that  it  plans  to  set  up  about  20 
o(  the  Marxist  school  has  ever  newspapers  tm  all  of  Germany 
(one.  and  then  they  lapsed  into  P?*^t  m  a  long-range  plan  of 
te  fascist  doctrines  re-education  under  a  “very  aus- 

Hooriag  Editorial.  ^®*‘®  . 

The  strong  editorials  he  wrote  Coni  Roval  Muncrer 
for  n  Popolo.  the  Socialist  or- 
po  in  Trentino,  at  that  time  in  Declared  Dead 
.^ia,  endear^  young  Musso-  Chicago,  May  1— Capt.  Royal 
W  to  those  interested  in  pro-  p.  Munger.  formerly  Chicago 
struggle.  He  be-  Daily  News  financial  editor,  has 
,°®  /?r  been  declared  officially  dead  by 

Jmw^to  jail.  In  a  few  years  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Lost  over  Espiritu  Santo  in  the 
uttM  dirviw  P^®^i’  ^2  Hebrides  islands  more  than  a 

year  ago.  the  plane  in  which 
Kapher  thta"‘^k*  Capt.  Munger  was  making  a  re¬ 
drove  circulltion  up  ISd  u^’  "®'^®" 

Conservative  Socialists  then  a  v»t»ran  nf 

iiought  him  out  and  made  him 
editor  of  Avanti  (Forward)  in 

Milan,  whereupon  he  opened  at-  Januaiv  1943  to  b^ome 

ack  on  them  anyway  and  fl-  ?  Marine  captain.  Despite  his 
xlly  drove  them  out  of  the  y®®”-  ^l®  fT®  the 

Pirty.  Dreams  of  conquest  in-  strenuous  training  with  flying 
Idred  him  to  preach  in  favor  of  ®olors  and  was  attached  to  Ma- 
»ir,  rather  than  sunoort  the  ’"‘o®  Intelligence. 


i  ON  NEE01N6 
distance 


“Getting  things  d< 

.  ”  IK  still  tlic 

r  is  won  18 

Distance. 

.metimes  there’s  a  i 
eavy  load  on  certain 

.„„vhu8V  hands  reach 


telephone 


Torsell  Appointed 

Chicago,  Apr.  30 — Arnold  Tor- 
sell,  Chicago  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  in  charge  of  de¬ 
partment  store  accounts,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  effective  May  1.  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
George  Hartford,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Torsell,  who  has 
beep  with  the  Daily  News  for 
the  past  10  years  and  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  old  Chicago 
Post,  succeeds  Paul  Christman, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
national  advertising  department. 


LISTEN  TO  '‘THE  TEIEFHONE  HOUE"  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING  OVER  NIC 
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War  Solves  No 
Problems.  Says 
Sonia  Tomara 


Tomara 


women  have  seen  as 
^  of  the  war  as  Sonia  To- 
of  the  fiew  York  Herald 
TribtM  —  and 
she  has 
^  shows  in 
^  eyes  and  in 
drawn  lines 
i  her  face,  and 
jpetks  from  her 
snd  voice  as 
4e  reviews  her 
eiperiences  o  f 
thi  last  two  and 
I  yf  years  in 
thi  tattle  thea- 
toi  from  Africa 
to  Belgium. 

"The  more  one 

Mi(rf  the  war  the  more  one  con* 
dudes  that  war  doesn’t  solve  any 
pnhlems,"  she  says  wearily. 
%ils  war  has  made  people  mis- 
^e  and  destitute.  Millions 
!itn  died.  But  the  problems 
are  still  there. 

“People  haven’t  become  more 
lib^  or  democracy  -  loving. 
The,  they  want  order.  They 
aie  very  tired  of  war  and  pov- 
(f^.  But  their  instincts  are 
not  better.  Their  worst  natures 
iiive  been  unleashed.  In  the 
wemm  countries  they  were 
id  over  the  radio  to  sabotage, 
to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  blow  up 
bridges.  .  .  . 

“We  have  unleased  forces  of 
murder  and  destruction.  Now 
sv’ll  have  to  tame  them.” 

Still  dressed  in  her  uniform 
with  green  ‘“War  Correspon- 
dot”  shoulder  patch  and  brass 
bittons.  Miss  Tomara  talked 
iiom  the  comfortable  depths  of 
u  overstuffed  settee  in  the 
kwige  of  a  fashionable  New 
fork  hotel  while  curious  hotel 
pasts  stared. 


Wor  Inevitable 

“The  war  was  inevitable,”  she 
aid.  “There  is  no  doubt  about 
Hat.  We  couldn’t  let  the  Jap- 
aese  and  the  Germans  go  ahead 
ai  they  were.  But  now  we’ve 
(St  to  do  something  to  restore 
tbs  dignity  of  man  and  the  free- 
dan  of  the  individual.  ’ITie 
*ir  won’t  make  the  world  any 
bitter.  Only  the  peace  that 
Wlows  the  war  can  do  that. 
And  it’s  too  early  to  tell  yet.  .  .  . 
fwism  and  national  socialism 
•ill  be  eliminated,  but  we  don’t 
wow  that  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  will  take 
»eir  place. 

“Communism  is  sweeping  over 
wirope.  It  may  bring  good  things 
weU  as  bad.  In  some  places 
MW  is  a  desire  to  bring  things 
Mot  the  way  they  were  before 
Me  war.  That  must  be  avoided. 
To  try  to  damn  the  social  cur¬ 
rents  will  mean  civil  war.  I 
vould  rather  see  commu- 
oism.  .  . 

Miss  'Tomara  speaks  with  the 
wwtest  suggestion  of  the  heavy 
•teian  accent  which  she 
wought  from  her  native  country 
«  years  ago. 

She  left  the  U.  S.  for  the 
ptina-Burma-'India  theater  in 
juigust,  1942.  she  said,  and  for 
M  months  covered  military  ac¬ 


tivities  as  well  as  the  political 
trouble  there — a  double  duty  to 
which  she  assigned  herself 
throughout  the  32  months  in 
which  she  followed  Allied  prog¬ 
ress  through  Burma,  North 
Africa,  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Germainy. 

“1  came  home  for  a  rest,”  she 
says.  “I’m  mentally  tired  out. 
It  has  been  a  great  effort  to  write 
from  country  to  country — to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  country  in  order 
to  tell  about  them  adequately. 
I  am  not  a  very  superficial 
writer.  .  .  .” 

In  North  Africa  she  covered 
the  Teheran-Cairo  conferences 
after  pufUng  her  baggage  at  the 
last  moment  from  a  plane  leav¬ 
ing  for  Algiers.  “I  got  a  tip 
from  a  friend,”  she  said.  “I  was 
all  ready  to  go  when  he  said, 
‘You’d  better  stay.  Something 
important  is  going  to  happen. 
He  said  it  so  convincingly  that 
I  decided  to  stick  around.  It 
was  lucky,  because  otherwise 
my  paper  might  not  have  been 
covered  there.” 

In  all  her  experiences  as  a 
woman  war  correspondent  she 
got  along  fine,  she  said.  “Of 
course  there  are  some  things  wo¬ 
men  can’t  do.  They  can’t  land 
on  the  beachheads  with  the  men, 
naturally.  But  I  have  always 
found  quarters  and  gotten  along 
fine  with  the  men  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  have  always  had  a 
wonderful  welcome  from  them. 
I’ve  never  traded  on  sex.  .  .  .” 

She  likes  her  correspondent’s 
uniform,  she  says,  “bwause  it 
helps  me  get  around,  and  has 
lots  of  pockets.”  But  she  admits 
to  having  brought  home  Paris 
style  creations  by  the  famous 
fashion  designers  Patou  and  Lu- 
cien  Lelong.  “I  haven’t  been 
able  to  wear  them  yet,”  she  said 
with  a  wry  smile.  I  have  no 
shoes  .  .  .  and  no  ration  stamp 
to  get  any.” 

■ 

Tennessean  to  Print 
Own  Sunday  Magazine 

Nashville,  May  2 — With  its 
issue  of  July  1,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  own  color-gravure 
Sunday  magazine. 

Parade  magazine,  which  has 
been  distributed  by  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  will  be  discontinued  on 
that  date.  “The  Tennessean’s 
Sunday  paper  serves  a  distinc¬ 
tive  region  exclusively  and  we 
intend  to  produce  a  magazine  of 
large  local  appeal,”  Silliman 
Evans,  publisher,  said.  “We  have 
been  running  Parade  with  excel- 
lentlent  results.  Parade  has 
been  a  popular  part  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  Prior  to  the  print 
paper  shortage  it  was  a  circula¬ 
tion  builder.” 

Charles  Tomlinson  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  staff  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  magazine  by  John 
H.  Nye,  managing  editor,  with 
Charles  Bissell  as  art  director. 
Betty  Freeman  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  staff  will  join  the  magazine 
for  feature  assignments. 

Contract  for  gravure  printing 
in  full  color  has  been  awarded 
the  Standard  Gravure  Corp.  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  format  will 
be  10%  X  13%,  with  t3T)e  or  ad¬ 
vertising  page  five  12-em  col¬ 
umns  wide  by  170  lines  deep. 


IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  May  S,  1945 
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JABEZ  E.  DUNNINGHAM,  78, 
confidential  aide  to  Joseph 
Pulitzer  from  1895  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  death  in  1911,  died 
Apr.  29. 

Cecil  W.  Lane,  65,  for  40 
years  a  Montreal  newspaper 
man,  latterly  with  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific,  died  May  1.  At  various 
times  he  had  been  assistant 
telegrapih  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Herald,  city  editor  of  the  former 
Montreal  Mail,  and  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
Montreal  Financial  Times  and 
Canadian  Press. 

H.  R.  Pickens,  61,  publisher 
of  the  Montreal  Trade  Bulletin, 
World  Ports  and  Canadian  Golf¬ 
er,  died  May  2.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
News- Advertiser. 

Jack  Wilhelm,  42,  Chicago 
Herald- American  artist  since  his 
discharge  from  the  Army  six 
months  ago,  died  Apr.  18.  He 
was  formerly  employed  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma  City,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Detroit  and  San  Antonio, 
and  once  drew  the  comic  strip, 
“Frank  Merriwell’s  Schooldays” 
for  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Frank  S.  Cooke,  78,  former 
Detroit  Free  Press  city  editor, 
advertising  and  publicity  man. 
Wood  Levette  Wilson,  79,  re¬ 
tired  editorial  writer  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  died  Apr.  23. 
L.  Eugene  Pugh,  Jr.,  42.  news 


photographer  and  chief  of  the 
photo-engraving  department  of 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press, 
died  Apr.  24.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  late  L.  E.  Pugh.  Sr.,  one¬ 
time  owner  of  the  Daily  Press. 
Inc. 

Eric  N.  Murray,  43,  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  St.  John 
(N.  B.)  Times-Globe  and  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  tor  19  years,  died 
recently. 

Died  in  Service 

CAPT.  GEOFFREY  WIL¬ 
LOUGHBY,  48,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  later  secretary  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  Wisconsin  Council  of 
Defense,  has  been  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  Okinawa.  A  PRO  with 
the  10th  Army  headquarters,  he 
once  worked  for  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal,  Baltimore 
American;  Detroit  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  papers. 

Lt.  Vernon  E.  Box,  32,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Fredericton  ( N.B. ) 
Gleaner  until  he  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  was  killed  in 
action  in  Germany.  He  had 
been  with  the  invasion  forces 
from  the  time  of  their  entrance 
into  Normandy. 

Capt.  Jack  B.  Wallace,  31, 
former  member  of  the  Toledo 
Times  advertising  staff  and  an 
ad  salesman  for  Station  WHKC 
in  Columbus,  O.,  died  of  wounds 
in  France.  Capt.  Wallace  and 
his  brother,  Capt.  A.  Stewart 
Wallace.  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  city  editor,  entered 
service  together  in  1942. 


RECOMMENDED 

Doing  properly  every  job 
he  is  given  to  do  is  the 
best  testimonial  anyone 
can  have.  For  141  years 
this  has  been  the  princi¬ 
ple  behind  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Johnson  Inks. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

Philadelphia  •  Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  Bocloii  •  SI.  Louis  -|aavs<and 
Dsiroil  •  Eallimore  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Arionta  •  Dallas 
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Classified  Ads 

S1UAT10N  WANTS) 

(CmIi  Orrfar) 


4  Wwii  .41  ptr  Rm  par  laaarllaa 

Htlf  WANTfO  aaJ 
AU  OTHiR  CLASSIHCAT10NS 

I  Raia  .40  par  laa 
2  Hmaa— Jt  par  laa  par  laaarNaa 
4  Hm—  .10  par  Raa  par  laaarNaa 

Count  5  word*  to  a  lino 
FORMS  CLOSf  WCONESOAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRiNT  WEETS  ISSUI 

Nawapapar  Iralrara 

OAPABLB  HAVDUVa,  buTlag,  aaU- 
laf,  aarpora,  4aUiOT  or  waoUlaa,  aap- 
whara  ta  D.  A  Mo  laaaaa  or  tm4aa. 
Laa  Poighaor  Aponoy,  Mookatllo,  litoa. 
Daily  004  Woaklj  Mowapoporo 
THX  OAMFBBU.  OOllPAirT 
Pork  Oaalrai  BoiMiof.  Loo  Aagoloa. 
MAT  BBOTHXKa,  Binghamton,  M.  T. 
Eatabliahad  101 A  Newapapora  baofht 

and  aold  without  pnblleity. _ 

OOU  PibUI  TlAla  data  oa  doairabla 
nawopapor  properties.  Inqniro, 

W.  H.  QLOVBR  CO,,  VBMTOTtA.  OAL. 
■k  k  WB  ABE  interested  in  listinp 
only  *sfe  and  sound  newspaper  proper- 
til's.  Arthur  W.  Htypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Praneisco  6,  Oolif 

_ Wwrapapara  Far  Sola _ 

Vown^yar  B  Mapaalna  Preparttaa 

Beucht,  Sold,  AppraisM 
U  PA&KBR  UKKLt  B  00. 
aso  Park  Ara.,  Maw  York  17,  M.  T. 

_ Waarspapara  Waaiad _ 

ADWtnSDtO  maa  kaa  aabatantial 
sam  for  iaToatmant,  part  iatarast  stnall 
daily.  Hifhost  erodantlaU.  Box  868, 
Editor  B  nbliskar. 

DAJZiT  nawapaper  or  aatablishad  ma- 
gasina,  prete^ly  in  Oeatral  or  tenth- 
aastam  Stata,  by  azporiaaoad  aawa- 
paporman.  (Hto  datailo  la  flrat  lattar. 

Box  >87,  Editor  B  ^bllahar, _ 

WOUIiD  like  part  ownership  in  paper 
with  position;  experienced.  Sroville 

Hamlin,  11  East  32nd  St.,  M.  Y. _ 

pnBZJSHEB  wants  to  know  best  prop¬ 
erty  which  8SO.OOO  down  payment  will 
handle.  Must  bear  close  inrestiRStion. 
.Am  not  a  broker.  Write  fully,  in  con- 
ddenee.  Box  870,  Editor  A  ^biisher. 

WAMTBD  TO  purchase  small  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  xieinity  of  Waahing- 
ton,  b.  0.,  or  Trenton,  or  Oamden,  Mew 
Jersey.  Box  960,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


Machaaical  E^aipawl  For  Sola 

FOB  SALE:  12  x  25  Wesel  Electric 
Proof  Press;  Wesel  Plat  Plate  Router; 
Scott  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller, 
chain  drive;  Hoe  Flat  Shaver;  Bench 
Mat  Roller,  10  x  30  bed;  48-pafe  Hoe 
Web  Newspaper  Press  23-0/ 16*  sheet 
cut.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  M,  Y. 
OOSS  “Junior  Straightline''  20-page 
press  with  Stereotype  machinery  and 
AO  motors.  George  O.  Heffelman,  406 
W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


Ifiwiai  OltF  JaaxMt-Yoal 
8 — ^R.  Hoa  Oa.  X  pattara  sax  prsssss 
with  axtra  aalar  aylladar. 

8 — ^R.  Hoa  Oa.  Unit  sox  prsssss. 

4—  double  wub  foldars  full  eoasplamont 
of  alaotris  ooutral  pauals  and  aloatrio 
matara. 

5—  Ontlar-Haauuer  staal  aonvayera  100 
fast  to  800  foot  laugtbs  with  motors. 
Thomas  Oohan,  Soarritt  Building,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  0,  Mo. 

1  OUkTBOXnUI  Praaision  Shaving  Ma- 
ahina  somplata  with  motor  and  son- 
trala. 

Westam  Mawapapar  Union 
1888  Oharry  Si^  Phlla.  7,  Pa 

HAklMOltP  5  eolnmn  mat  making  out* 
8t.  Oomplata.  Gas  flrsd.  Easy 
aaatar.  A.O.  or  D.O.  enrrant.  Exeal- 
Isnt  oonditian.  Jay  Saltar  684  South 
Goodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  M.  Y. 

OME  MODEL  A,  three  Model  X  Inter¬ 
types,  electric  pots  in  good  working 
order,  priced  for  quick  disposal.  Box 
949.  Editor  A  I^blisher 


WAMTBD 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pagoa 
wido),  18%  In^  printing  dlamstar— 
21%  inch  eut-oir  or  dock  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieas.  Box 

1042,  Editor  B  Publisher. _ 

WAMTBD  24  or  32  page  single  width 
AO  press  and  completa  stera  equip¬ 
ment  22%*  or  22%’’  cut-off.  Giva  full 
details.  Box  775,  Editor  B  Publisher. 
WANTED;  Curved  Router  for  21%" 
Hheet  cut,  13  %"  plate  diameter. 
Tliomas  W.  Hail  Company.  Stamford, 

Conn. _ 

WAMTBD  TO  buy  Dry  Mat  Roller,  in 
good  condition.  Swedish  North  Star, 

108  Park  Row,  New  York,  M.  Y _ 

OBT  ICAT  roller,  heavy  duty,  good 
condition.  The  Citixen,  Urbans,  Ohio. 

_ Hasrspnpar  Help  Waatai _ 

IF  YOU  ABB  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  ara  available  in  all  d»artments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  (^rculation 
and  Msehanieal.  Give  qnslifleations, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Halp  Wkutad — AdmiuistrutiTa 

BUSINESS  BtANAOER  wanted  for 
Pacific  northwest  daily  in  7,001)  town. 
Well-equipped  plant.  located  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  Publisher  wishes  to 
shift  responsibility  account  health. 
Applicant  must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business,  including  commercial 
printing,  and  be  able  to  give  high 
grade  references  and  stand  investiga¬ 
tion.  State  age.  qualifications,  present 
position  and  salary.  This  is  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  able  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  a  growing  newspaper.  Write 
Box  957,  Editor  B  Publisher. 
GlWKlfcATt  ICAMAOBB  wanted  by  well- 
known  greeting  card  manufacturing 
company.  This  man  must  be  a  seasoned 
executive,  and  be  used  to  assuming 
responsibility.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  greeting  card  business  or  re¬ 
lated  field  is  desirable.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Write  stating  age.  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Box  885,  Editor  B  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OBMSBAL  OB  BU8IMB8S  manager. 
Midwest  newspaper.  25,000  cireua- 
tion,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  aggressive,  competent  man  with 
administrative  ability  and  initiative. 
Permanent  position  with  good  salary 
and  excellent  opportunity.  Replies 
strictly  oonfldentiU.  Pumi^  full  com¬ 
prehensive  details  of  qualifications, 
age,  axperienoe,  availability,  etc.  Box 

002.  Editor  B  Publisher. _ 

WE  MSBD  an  experienced  newspaper 
accountant  bookkeeper  to  maintain 
general  ledger  and  supervise  work  of 
clerical  assistants  for  publisher  of  an 
Evening  and  Morning  newspaMr  in  a 
Northern  California  City.  Excellent 
opportunity;  salary  $55  per  week. 
State  qualifications  ^lly  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Address  Helvem  B  Webster, 
300  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franelseo, 
Calif. 

_  Hdp  WsutsJ  Greuintieu _ 

OBMSBAL  eireulation  worker  to  fill 
position  of  Ass't.  Circulation  Manager 
on  New  England  morning  newspaper 
of  21,000.  Starting  salary  $46.  Per¬ 
manent.  Giva  full  information  when 
answering.  Box  820,  Editor  B  Pub- 

llsher. _ 

WANTED — A  southern  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  65,000.  published  in  a 
city  of  over  100,000  population,  is  In 
need  of  a  Circulation  Manager  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  both  city 
and  country  circulation  work.  In  reply 
state  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  886,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


Help  WsN>4  A^TSTtisigt 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER 
Wanted  by  successful,  long  established 
weekly  newspaper  on  Florida’s  south¬ 
east  coast;  must  be  good  layout  and 
copy  man  with  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  better  than  average  sale^an; 
permanent  position  $60  week ;  liberal 
allowance  for  moving  expense ;  beauti¬ 
ful  city  of  10,000  right  on  ocean  front 
in  heart  of  Florida's  peacetime  play¬ 
ground.  Give  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  past  employment;  one  or 
more  sample  layouts;  and  several  tear 
sheets  showing  recent  work;  snapshot, 
if  available;  all  other  essential  in¬ 
formation;  replies  confidential.  Sun- 
Tattler,  Hollywood,  Fa. 

ADVBBTlSINa  MANAOEB  —  For 
newspaper  of  over  34,000  circulation. 
Knowledge  of  layouts  and  ability  to 
direct  staff  of  sales  people  essential. 
Give  complete  details,  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Immediate  opening. 
Address:  S.  T.  Black,  Publisher,  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER,  man  or 
woman,  for  small  daily  in  Western 
Washington.  Must  be  good  solicitor 
and  understand  layout.  Write  all  in 
first  letter,  experience,  salary  desired. 
Box  052,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

ADVEBTISIMa  salesmen,  must  know 
layout  and  copy.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  located  on  weekly  or  small 
daily  to  increase  earning  power.  Salary 

Sins  commission.  Detroit  Suburban 
ewspapers,  17205  Lahser  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAOEB  wanted, 
weekly,  City  5,000,  available  July  1 
or  earlier.  Top  salary  (or  producer. 
Citisen,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

CALIFOBNIA  county  seat  daily  city 
15,000  population  5,500  circulation  is 
seeking  thoroughly  competent  -adver¬ 
tising  man  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  capable  of  assuming  man¬ 
agership  later  data.  Natural  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  ability  important  requisites. 
Must  have  capacity  for  work,  write 
and  layout  copy,  develop  accounts  and 
wear  well.  Give  background  and  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  family,  religions 
afilliations,  age,  present  salary,  picture 
and  all  pertinent  data  necessary  to 
form  picture  in  first  letter.  THIS 
POSmON  IS  PERMANENT  to  right 
party  and  offers  unusually  bright  pros¬ 
pects.  Excellent  climate  and  living 
conditions.  No  has-beens  or  clock 
punchers  need  apply.  Box  967,  Editor 
X;  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Manager.  Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  Metropolitan  area.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  outside  solicitation,  pro¬ 
motion  and  general  Classified  opera¬ 
tion.  Please  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected,  also  references  and 
when  you  will  be  able  to  start.  Box 
978.  Editor  B  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

WANTED 

on  local  sales  staff  of  nationally-known 
newspaper. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  aggressive 
man,  in  his  late  20's  or  early  80’s. 
who  believes  in  the  effectiveness  of 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

If  you  want  to  work  for  this  large 
Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  send  your 
qualifications  to  Box  787,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 


FIRST  CLASS  layout  man  with  sales 
ability  (or  daily  newspaper.  8,000  ABO 
eireulation.  Good  salary,  permanent 
^oshion.  Times  Journal,  Vineland, 

POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  executive  ability.  Also 
staff  man  good  on  copy  and  layout. 
State  salary,  exMrience.  age.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Standard  Times,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 


Help  WaMe4— 


ADVBBTI8IMO  ABBIt 


expeneBE*  >  uu*.  iswess  ilk, 

ing  eonditieas,  5  day  weak.  Bmtli 
Editor  B  PuMlakar. 

_ Hsip  WmN4  Ah 

WAMTBD  by  large  Sontksn  aflaia 
daily,  editorial  retouch  artisi  B^ 
did  opportunity,  address  Bex  im$ 
tor  B  Publisher. 


T  .1  ASSISTANT 

,000  circu  ation.  PUBLISHER— PART  IMTESm 

and  ability  to  under  40,  capable  of  — -wk 

people  essential,  world-circulated,  56-60  page, 
experience  and  magaiine  and  assisting  with  m. 
'd  Southwide  consumer  publieatiaa.  gut 

'  salatT  and  substantial  partnsnki|  j» 

_  tercet  (optional)  if  yon  can  gievvlg 

AOEB  man  or  t**'*  7-year-old  Ttxii  Bu 

w  IJ*crn  qualifications,  educstios,  tU  dS- 

in  a'*®  ‘•'■a**  «"<*  health  dtidw 

write  all  in  Enclose  snapshsk  lu 

****"^^'  947.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

blisher.  —  -  — — . - — . 

-  AMU8BMBMT  industry  trsls  tm 

len,  must  know  wants  reporters  with  iudssr  ee  m 
silent  opportun-  door  show  bis  experienes;  slse  wt 
weekly  or  small  men  with  retail  imd  Juke  bsi  M 
ig  power.  Salary  knowledge.  Box  771,  Editsr  B  fih 

itroit  Suburban  Usher. _ _ 

sheer  Ave.,  De-  aN  OLD  established  service  Jsual 
needs  an  editorial  aasistaat  far  1 

- 7  manent  position.  Applicant  nit  h 

'**“•*•*•  a  demobilised  Infantry  jiaiat  ttm 
vailable  J^y  1  „rho  it  a  graduate  of  the  008  sc  ids 
r  (or  producer.  Benning  course  and  who  is  a  tehm 
tva.  of  several  actions  in  an  Infutcy » 

- - 7"  ganiiation.  The  job  calls  ftr 

seat  daily  city  ^  jopy  writer  and  gsaani  iB 

)0  circulation  is  „perienco.  Physical  dhsMB 

jmpetent  -ndver-  j,  bar  to  employment.  Reply  tsM 
lant  advertising  889,  Editor  B  Publisher. _ 

Nr»"nJ!I!"enthirsU  01*^  EDITOR  to  handle  staff,  mke 
ie^UfsitJa  up  ^ront  page;  chance  to  adTaaeivM 

for  lor^  write  Newspaper  ’S? 

an#i  <0  stBCt ;  detsils  air  mail  with  pMs 
tgU^nrex"  Kditor,  Pampa  Daily  New.,  P-k 

family,  religions  _ _ _ _ _ _ — — - 

t  salary,  picture  CITY  news  reporter  wanted,  nthe 
ta  necessai^  to  ably  man,  some  experience  eiiwlin: 

letter.  'TOTS  salary  compensate  with  ability,  oyci- 
ANENT  to  right  ence.  Daily  Star,  Niles.  Michiysa 
ally  bright  pros-  OOFYBEADBB  AND  BEFOEXEteBl 
nate  and  living  vacancies  for  axyiiksid 

been*  or  clock  editorial  workers.  Men  or  wesMS.  Its 
Box  967,  Editor  „iary  for  top  ability.  Apply  hi 
Smith,  managing  editor,  PlahBli 

-  N.  J.  Courier-News. _ 

COPY  READER  with  wire  expeiiis« 
vvwipTaTian  wanted  by  afternoon  daily  is  Ohh 
VMTISINO  j  ^  27,000  circulation.  PenMSSS 

ea  MuTbe'ex'  job  for  right  man.  $50.00.  BesHh 

s'o^iciSI’Vr-  Editor  *  Publish^ - 

Classified  opera-  DESK  MAN  and  reporter, 

',  experience  and  morning  daily  except  Monday,  is  ms 
references  and  high  mining  community  of 
e  to  start.  Box  with  excellent  year  round  eussu 
er.  Sports  makeup  experienes  cimsm 

but  not  essential.  Write  Imasshtm 
airmail  giving  experience,  refettmm 

-  age,  family  and  draft  status,  sslsnev 

pected,  earliest  date  avails^  ^ 
lY  snapshot.  Bisbee  Daily  Review, 

SING  1000.  Bisbee.  Arisons.  _ _ 

AN 

ID  EDITOR 

FOR  EMPLOYEE  PUBLKJAHW 

nationally-known 

Man  in  late  twenties  or  in  thirte  0 
edit  monthly  newspaper  for 
y  for  aggressive  of  large  shoo  corporation  in  amm 
I  or  early  80’s,  Job  requires  newspaper  bsckpeeal 
effectiveness  of  for  ability  to  edit,  rewrite,  iw  B 
tbing.  from  type,  deal  with  correspossmli  ■ 

,  several  different  plants, 

c  for  this  large 

daily,  send  your  Good  job  for  right  man.  In  rvyW* 
787,  Editor  B  state  fully  experience  and  refst**** 
Will  furnish  complete  d«*nj** 
ceipt  of  inquiry.  Apply  Box  9M,  iw 

-  tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

man  with  sales - - 

BXFBRIENCaBD  maa  capaMs 
‘v^eUnd*  bandling  desk  or  doing  gsn^ 
imal.  Vineland,  Aitemoon  pap«  in  city  d  » 

_  000:  five  day  week,  excellent  7-^ 

ire  for  dianlav  conditions.  Wire  or  write,  gtvja^ 
III  ablUt/.  *21:^  crence^  The  Leader.  Great  Ta^ 
op7  and  layoats  £XI^BIBNO£D  reporter :  *  ^  ^ 

ice,  am.  Admr*  eral  local  news  run,  small  daily 
ard  Tlmea,  Haw  paper.  Give  full  detailf  l"** 
The  Newa,  Rhinelander.  Wla. 

IDITOK  a  PUILISHIt  for  M«y  filial 


— EJitorUl 

desk  end  seaersl 
j  Aitsmoon  dsilT  of  WOO  clr* 
?!^0m  hoar  from  Philsdolphis. 
VineUnd.  N,  J. 

SsinnSt  at  nstiOPSl  college  fra- 
■**"  ,!^ire»  services  of  woman  edi- 
••^Stsat.  Salary  modest,  but 
congenial.  „{9 

f^ffilkinson.  Editor  of  The  Phi 
J^'Diilts,  Hast  Bldg.,  Washington. 

IsnSa^  Get  ready  iiow  for  keen 
*E,r  eoinpetition.  One  of  beat 
country  needs  young,  ambi- 
*frr«>rt*r.  State  qualifications 
Write  News  Editor.  The 

hlmisit  Bloomington,  111. _ 

Bvnerienced.  to  handle 
^inments,  police,  for  small 
CiWrits  or  wire  eolleot:  Ted  Tn- 
E  Hsssfing  Editor,  Greenwich 
!£i.)  'nme. _ _ _ 

arOtTEB,  young  man  with  real  abil- 
ITie  weekly.  Indiana  county-seat 
M  J  1»,000.  Start  at  $30,  plenty 
Tiesertunity  to  grow  with  us.  The 
jiBi  gepoblican.  New  Castle,  Ind. 

IBOIfSB  wanted  for  general  run. 
jmmso  osper,  city  20,000 1  tell  all  | 
E\sfes.  Don  C.  Wright,  editor 
Im,4,  Roswell,  New  Men. _ 

jOORT  EDITOR — Experienced,  cap- 
Sk  •(  ksudling  society  for  daily  em- 
paiiBf  social  news.  Opportunity 
j7kard  worker.  Ted  Yudain,  Man¬ 
ual  Miior,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

miTS  EDITOR,  Police  reporter 
TBtff.  experienced.  Hoosier  pre- 
InMl.  day  work,  $50  per  week,  wire 
IL  Ssscrs,  Pharos  Tribune,  Logans- 
ist  lid- _ 

XHliPH  City  editor  for  afternoon 
Sdy  of  18,000  circulation.  Good 
saii|.  ^briety  essential.  Give 
aililutiont,  experience,  draft  status, 
at  Tke  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 

nils  looking  for  a  copy  desk  man, 
I*  s  knowledge  of  telegraph  news, 
trsponnanent  post  with  a  well  es- 
aiUsd  7-day  paper  in  a  oity  of  good 
liil  esnditions.  A  veteran  would  find 
is  u  ideal  post-war  Job.  Box  801, 
Ukr  k  Publisher. 


_ Hely  W—liJ  SnIsswM _ 

STKSZOATB  aATJRMAM  preferably 
experienced  on  comic  supplements  for 
newspapers.  Must  have  car.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Box  020,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 
REPRESENTATIVE  with  following 
among  editors,  to  place  two  original 
hot  daily  feature  columns.  Exclusive, 
top  commission.  Beinhacker  (author) 
.Vngola,  Ind. 


ShuatioM  Wanted — Administraliwo 
BUSINESS  OB  GENERAL  MANAOBB 
46  years  of  age.  with  a  proven  record 
of  efficient  organisation  building  that 
gets  results.  Experience  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  production  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounts,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  community.  Salary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  IS  years  with  NTO  daily 
newspaper.  Experienced  bnsinees  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  mgr.  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction,  mechanical,  delivery  and  Guild 
contracts.  Excellent  background;  ac¬ 
counting,  age  30.  Box  776,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NBWSPAPBB  EZBOUnVB  of  proyen 
ability,  with  16  years  record  of 
achievement  on  two  eouthweetem  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  nationally  rec¬ 
ognised  as  elassifled  advertising  au¬ 
thority,  currently  assisting  in  news¬ 
print  control,  personnel  work,  seeka 
change.  Box  641,  Editor  A  Publleher. 
OFFICE  BIANAOEB- Accountant  wishes 
to  make  change.  Desires  position  with 
newspaper  Mid-Weet  or  South.  Box 

903,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBUSHEB  General  manager  or  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  city  or  Met.  88,  beet  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  earns  $10,000.  Box  816, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  Salesman,  now  head¬ 
ing  million  dollar  classification  on 
Eastern  paper  seeks  West  Coast  (or 
Southwest)  opportunity  to  assist  pub- 
It.sher  or  business  manager  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  fullest  exploitation 
of  revenue  possibilities.  Age  36.  mar¬ 
ried.  two  children,  salary  important 
but  not  unreasonable.  Box  $951,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TOOn  HAN  with  some  experience  in  Situatism  Ct— 

mpsper  reporting  and  who  wants  — ■  ■ 

Sinn  more.  Advancement  and  size-  dBCULATION  MANAOEB  ten  years' 
lAitlary.  Box  982,  Editor  A  Pub-  experience  AM  and  PM  dailies  with 
iakr.  circulation  from  20,000  to  150,000. 

-  Age  81  4P  draft  status  desires  change 

KOTO  WOMAN  wanted — Graduate  to  medium  aise  daily  or  will  accept 
Sjumsilim  school  to  act  as  assistant  city  or  country  eirculstion  position 
BiMcretary  to  Managing  Editor  of  with  larger  paper.  Prefer  Eastern  loca- 
pUkstions  for  national  Jewish  youth  tion,  energetic  promoter,  well  schooled 
smiution  in  Washington,  D.  0. —  in  carrier  promotion,  direct  mail  sell¬ 
ing  Job.  Tell  us  why  you  should  citing  and  collections,  little  merchant 
im  tke  position.  Box  958,  Editor  A  plans,  ABO  requirements,  city  and 
hUikar.  country  departments.  My  record  of 

production  and  management  will  stand 
strictest  investigation,  best  of  refer- 
lilp  Wa^e4— MocAnmal  ences.  Box  988,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  it  OIBCULATION  manager  now  em- 

mQ^uBOED  newspaper  pressman  ployed  desires  position,  Sonth  or 
■^klold  paper  of  approximately  Southwest.  Several  years  experience 
UK  ^ies  daily,  to  operate  Duplex  City,  suburban.  Home  delivery,  street 
kmbslsr,  seven  days  a  week.  Hnat  sales.  Little  Merchant  plan.  Build 
■^tereetyping  and  color  work  tho^  sound  profitable  circulation.  Honorably 
’PV-  Psper  mat  from  2$  to  d>$  discharged.  Married,  one  child.  Want 
Permaaent  Job  outside  of  the  permanent  position  with  future.  Box 

y*  ”Uee.  Good  salary  and  agree-  975.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

8  OIBCULATION  MANAGER  20  years' 

^  ^  *  FttMUaWe _  experience  in  ABC,  Little  Merchant 

ad  compositor,  afternoon  Plan.  desirea  permanent  location 
Gape  Cod  Standard-Times.  Hy-  Southwest.  Thorough  knowledge  War 

^ _ problems.  Capable  manage  entire  de- 

operator  in  plant  print-  Partmnit  increase  revenue,  at  low 
■Ifsur  weekly  papers.  Unorganised.  References.  Box  991,  Editor  A 

J^sat  Job,  $1.00  per  hour,  40-  Publisher. _ 

n  1“”2  overtime.  Off  2  %  OIBCULATION  MANAGER.  Thorough- 

Modern  shop.  experienced  in  circulation  manage- 
ilk,  Vt  Corp.,  Bellows  merit,  organization,  administration. 


j===j - promotion  and  ABC.  Age  42,  married, 

Man  for  newspaper  atereo-  one  child.  Available  after  thirty  daye 
8  easting.  Small  Daily,  notice  to  present  employer.  Box  989, 

«f  86,000  in  Maine.  Forty  hour  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


•  MDa  ofertime.  Open  shop.  m-ssMi-er 
ys  mutuel  agreement.  Box  797,  OO^TET  cerrier  eni^rTieor.  17 

to  A  ^biiiher  years  experience.  Little  Merchant, 

^  oiisner.  M-E-S.  West  only.  Box  793,  Editor  A 

^ -  Publisher. _ 

l^*Wkry  Agaucy  Service  AN  ACTIVE  successful  circulation 

r  - - manager  with  a  top  flight  record  in 

L  ,  Books.  Fiction.  Plays,  circulation  management  and  growth 

v5!“-  Reading.  Bertha  Klaus-  wishes  to  locate  with  a  midwestem 
^  *0  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  newspaper.  Box  961,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

‘»T0R  a  publisher  for  May  5.  1945 


^••rary  Agaucy  Sarvica 


SiteelioM  Weeted — ^Advertuiuf 
ADVBBTiraO  MAHACUa 
with  sueceetful  beckground,  is  ceaeM- 
sring  change.  Acceptable  propoaitleu 
must  be  permanent  end  ferwem  look¬ 
ing  in  cheraeter.  Present  celery 
$6,200.  Box  866,  Editor  A  Puklisker. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAOEB  38.  14  years' 
experience,  all  phases  eeles  end  man¬ 
agement,  morning,  evening,  Sunday, 
large,  email  cities.  Box  900,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

FUBLISHBB8  Assistant,  Buaineaa 
Manager,  Advertising  Director  or  com¬ 
bination.  25  years  prectieal,  succeeafnl 
experience  with  civic,  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  backponnd.  Experi¬ 
ence  covers  group  and  individual  own¬ 
ership.  Now  and  for  number  of  years 
with  leading  New  England  daily.  Boni¬ 
fied  reeeone  for  seeking  change.  Prefer 
25,000  to  100,000  cirenlation  daily. 
A-1  referencea.  I.  R.  Van  Anrmen,  88 
Cottage  St..  Pawtucket.  It.  I. 

SituatioDs  Waited — Editorial 

it  ASSISTANT  EDlTOB  lmde  maga- 
sine,  Pre-Army  newspaper  rewrite, 
make-np  experience,  seeks  retnrn  to 
N.  Y.  newspaper,  general  magazine. 

Box  990,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ _ 

ATTENTION  SOUTHERN  EDITORS 
Top  flight  news  editor  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Sonth.  Under  40,  draft  exempt, 
15  yrs.’  experience.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  at  my  expenie.  Box  965,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisher. 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  editorial  wri¬ 
ter,  39,  eeeki  vigorous  liberal  paper, 
integrated  idea-swapping  staff.  Fnim 
varied  civic  contacts,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  I  offer  editorial,  news  ideal 
for  serving  community,  building  cir¬ 
culation.  Interested  only  in  paper  of 
vision  and  gats.  Box  790,  Editor  A 
Pnblieher. 

COPT  DESK — All  eronnd  ncwcman, 
52,  wants  wire  or  general  copy  deak 
job  in  Florida  or  Sonth  Atlantie  aaa- 
board.  P.  O.  Box  464,  Danvilla,  Ill. 

COPYBEADEB,  telegraph  editor;  life¬ 
time  press  background;  9  years  desk, 
2  slot;  reliable,  sober,  no  bombast; 
let  work  speak  for  me;  45,  college, 
married ;  now  available.  Box  980,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

DESKMAN  competent.  With  sound 
background  as  reporter,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  physically  fit,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  connection,  prefer  Southeast.  Box 
904,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITOB  daily  16,000  eirenlatlou  avail¬ 
able  in  two  months  for  work  offering 
advancement  in  biner  field.  Prefer 
editorial  writing.  Has  one  national 
award  on  editoriala.  Box  Ttl,  Editor 
A  Pnblieher. _ 

EDITOR  —  Foreclosure  may  diaplaoa 
former  uawe  editor  paper  of  100,000. 
Ohiefiy  intereated  now  la  editorial 
writing.  Twenty  years’  axperieaee. 
Box  806,  Editor  A  ^blishor. 

EDITOB  prize-winning  small  city  daily 
seeks  Job  editorial  capacity  or  perhaps 
assistant  to  publisher;  wants  security, 
pleasant  conditions.  Box  976,  Editor 
A  Pablisher. 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  20.  Editor 
University  weekly,  8,000  eirenlatlou 
wants  reporting  Job  on  Daily.  Box 
895,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 

LIBRARIAN  trainod.  Needs  living 
wage  placement  or  ether  work.  Box 
892,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

MAKE-UP  man;  18  years’  experience 
afternoon  daily,  card,  working,  like 
change.  Address  Box  998,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOB 
After  two  years  in  trade  Journal  work, 
thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  man 
wants  to  retnrn  to  daily  field  where,  as 
managing  editor  of  metropolitan  daily, 
he  gained  his  greatest  snecess.  Me- 
dinm-sized  city  in  East  or  Middle  West 
preferred.  Highest  references.  Box  966, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN — 20  years  on  smell, 
medium,  large  dailies.  Seeks  change 
for  excellent  reason.  Osn  handle  any 
editorial  assignment.  East  preferred. 
Box  988.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


Sitialiaui  Waufa4 . EJitarial 

it  QUALIFIED,  dependable  proof¬ 
reader  (ex-service  man)  drsirea  per¬ 
manent  connection  that  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  fill  in  as  copyreader. 

Box  994,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPOBTEB,  general,  featnres,  stock 
market,  technical;  woman.  College 
gradnate,  broad  background,  speeial 
training  in  home  economics,  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  Southern  daily  with  over 
100,000  circulation,  wants  job  with  a 
future  on  Western  or  Florida  paper. 
Pacific  Coast  or  Texas  preferred.  Box 

944,  Editor  A  Publieher, _ 

BEPOBTEB-REWBITE  man.  2^  yrs.’ 
experience  trade  papers,  College  grad 
NYU  School  of  Jonrnalism.  former 
univereity  correspondent  N.  Y.  Times. 
Will  go  anywhere  at  once.  Box  962, 

Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

SEASONED  reporter  -  feature  writer 
seek!  berth  on  newspaper,  magazine 
or  trzde  (zmzll  town  paper  ideal), 
contributor  to  national  magazines.  Au¬ 
thor  of  forthcoming  hook.  Hard-work- 
ing.  Box  999,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
UNIVERSITY  editor.^gradnate,  20, 
with  experience  on  WMkIy  desires 
permanent  Job  on  weekly  or  email 
daily.  Box  896.  Editor  A  I^bUeher. 
VERSATILE  newspaperman,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  available  far  editor,  reporter, 
rewrite,  publicity.  Box  941,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

WHO  CAN  USE  experineced  man 
writer  of  news.  Editorials,  Speeches, 
Articles,  Radio  News,  Dramatic 
Scripts!  Hive  thorongh  newspaper. 
Radio  Magazine  background.  Box  977, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaationt  WoutaJ — MocLaukal 

FOREMAN  —  Composing  room  dally 
uewspapsr.  Weatem  States.  Refap 
encea.  Can  operate  Ad  maehina.  Bax 

785,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MEOHANIOAL  Superintendent,  fore¬ 
man — now  with  chain — available.  Box 
915,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Will  travel. 
NEWSPAPER  preeeman  eapable  tak¬ 
ing  charge.  Background  prectieal  and 
bnsineea  ability.  Available,  reaeonabi# 
notice.  Refereneee.  Age  48,  married, 
consider  eny  etete.  Free  to  travel. 
Chae.  Wilkins.  P.  O.  Box  1245,  Rich¬ 
mond.  California. 

NBWaPAFKB  FBSS8  BOOK  smpo^ 

intendant  or  mecksaiool  euporlataad- 
ent;  newepapor  exseuiivo  of  wido  eoi- 
perleneo.  Background  of  praotlool  and 
bnainoas  ability.  Box  84$,  Editor  A 
Publiskor. 


PROMOTION  MAN 
Available  to  create  freiA  slant  on  your 
Newspaper  premotiou  proUoma,  stop 
waste  of  eommenplsce  form  lottora  aad 
pamphlets  and  help  win  now  friends 
and  busineas  for  post  war  with  agen- 
cios  and  advertisers.  Full  or  part  timo. 
16  yeara’  advortiaing  aganey  expari- 
enca.  Box  898,  Editor  A  ^bllahor. 


Sitmtioua  Waulo4 — FnUic  RolniMW 

I  BUIIJ)  pnblle  relationa  saniihly. 
Need  met  Hey  I  have  details,  (Mease. 
H.  Box  227,  Woodeville,  New  Hamp. 


Sitnatione  Wonted — PAetofrapAors 

it  VETERAN  desires  photegraphie 
work.  Prefer  commercial  work  with 
newspaper  or  concern.  Royce  B.  Bpil- 
lers.  1126  E.  54th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Silnntioaf  Wanted 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 


Ifsy  kava  the  avml 
thair  Bltnatlon  Wan 


bol  it  laaerted  lu 
tad  advortiiuuanta 


thair  Bltnatlon  Wantad  advortteaaMuta 
If  doolrod.  Bounaot  for  thin  feature 
akonld  bo  mode  when  ordorteg  the  Ad- 
vortiaamont. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AMONG  our  most  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  week  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  that  of  the  Press  Club, 
probably  the 
best  organized, 
best  supported  y  /  . 
local  press  club  cbT 

in  the  country,  <11“^ 

By  virtue  of  a  •  T 

closely-knit 
newspaper  fra- 
ternity  this  club 
was  founded  in 
1888,  and  has 
been  able  to  ^ 

maintain  facili¬ 
ties  ou^ankmg  ••Tombstone" 
those  of  other 
cities.  The  pres¬ 
ent  club  bouse  was  built  in  1913. 
liie  generosity  of  its  hospitality 
to  thousands  of  visiting  news¬ 
paper  men  during  the  United 
Nations  Conference  will  long  be 
remembered. 

Practically  all  non  -  resident 
newsmen  in  San  Francisco  re¬ 
ceived  special  guest  cards  and 
lapel  buttons  entitling  them  to 
the  use  of  the  club  which  is  pro¬ 
viding  a  newsroom  with  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph  and  mail  serv¬ 
ice:  handling  clearances  to  visit 
Army  and  Navy  restricted  areas; 
special  dinners  and  other  func¬ 
tions  for  the  visitors:  immedi¬ 
ate  doctor,  dental  and  dental 
laboratory  service  for  guests; 
and  club  rooms  open  24  hours  a 
day  during  the  conference  with 
dining  room  service  for  break¬ 
fast,  luncheon  and  dinner.  Also 
the  club  has  distributed  an  in¬ 
formation  booklet  on  places  to 
go,  things  to  see  and  where  to 
eat  in  San  Francisco. 

One  tradition  of  the  club,  "The 
Black  Cat,"  has  become  popular 
among  news  men  everywhere. 
Even  many  laymen  know  that 
"behind  the  Black  Cat’’  means 
it's  an  off-the-record  session.  We 
have  heard  some  people  refer 
to  it  as  “Black  Hat.”  But  few 
in  the  industry  who  haven’t 
been  to  San  Francisco  know  the 
legend  behind  it. 

When  that  city  was  devastat¬ 
ed  by  fire  and  earthquake  in 
April,  1906,  weary  new^aper 
men  worked  around  the  clock 
covering  the  story.  Valuable 
copies  of  the  joint  edition  is¬ 
sued  by  all  the  newspapers 
there  at  ttiat  time  now  hang 
on  the  press  club  walls. 

At  that  time,  as  now,  the  club 
had  a  tradition  that,  regardless 
of  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
a  member  might  enter  the  (Hub 
and  always  find  someone  there 
to  provide  companionship.  Two 
now  nameless  reporters  who 
had  been  covering  their  beat 
for  more  than  24  hours  went  to 
the  club  for  a  respite  and  found 
it  in  ruins.  Only  the  fireplace, 
with  a  still-burning  fire,  re¬ 
mained,  and  Tombstone,  the 
club's  black  cat  mascot,  was 
asleep  on  the  hearth  in  front 
of  the  fire,  the  only  living  thing 
present. 

So  the  club  was  not  without 
companionship  and  when  Tomb¬ 
stone  died  Uie  club  members 
asked  Benny  Bufano,  famous 
sculptor  and  member  of  the 


club,  to  cast  a  replica  of  the  cat. 
Bufano  created  Tombstone  in 
ebony  marble  and  today  the 
Black  Cat  greets  everyone  from 
his  sleeping  place  in  front  of 
the  fireplace — a  fire,  which  in¬ 
cidentally,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  be  extinguished  since  1906. 

On  each  Friday  night  when 
club  members  gather  for  their 
weekly  “gang  dinners,”  and  at 
other  times  when  special  din¬ 
ners  are  held.  Tombstone  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  gang  din¬ 
ner  speaker.  Tombstone  repre¬ 
sents  the  off-the-record  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  dinner.  Whatever 
is  said  from  “behind  the  Black 
Cat”  Is  never  repeated  orally,  or 
in  print.  Club  members  swear 
this  tradition  has  never  been 
violated,  and  most  of  the  world’s 
famous  people  who  have  passed 
throu^  San  Francisco  have 
been  guest  speakers  at  the  club. 
•  •  * 

AFTER  waiting  all  day  Monday 

at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a 
room,  as  we  reported  last  week, 
a  small  incident  occurred  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  that  made  our 
blood  boil. 

The  hotel  management  had 
told  us  that  all  rooms  were  re¬ 
served  by  the  State  Department 
and  that  reservations  must  be 
taken  care  of  first.  Because  our 
name  had  been  lost  from  the 
reservation  list  we  had  to  wait 
until  everyone  else  was  taken 
care  of,  and  there  was  no  assur¬ 
ance  we  would  get  a  room  at 
all.  Well,  we  finally  got  one 
that  some  poor  unsuspecting 
soul  had  been  bodily  moved 
out  of. 

And  on  Tuesday  who  should 
walk  up  to  the  hotel  desk  and 
register  but  Edward  G.  Robin¬ 
son,  of  movie  fame,  and  his 
wife.  No  waiting  for  them,  they 
went  to  their  room  immediately. 

And  who  else  but  Miriam 
Hopkins,  another  movie  star, 
was  lodged  in  the  hotel  all  the 
time. 

The  hotel  management  tried 
hard  on  Monday  to  put  all  the 
blame  for  the  confusion  on  the 
State  Department.  They  didn’t 
get  away  with  it. 

•  •  • 

UNDER  the  classification  of 

“little  things  we  never  thought 
about”  is  the  trouble  President 
Truman  is  going  to  cause  news¬ 
paper  copy  readers  in  writing 
headlines.  The  situation  won’t 
become  complex  until  Truman 
is  in  office  long  enough  to  have 
his  every  day  actions  become 
routine  enough  to  be  reduced 
from  two  and  three-column 
heads  to  one-column  size. 

Of  course,  “Roosevelt”  would 
have  caused  trouble  in  the  head¬ 
line  writing  profession,  too.  if 
“F.D.R.”  had  not  become  inter¬ 
nationally  popular  and  recogniz¬ 
able.  We  doubt  if  “H.S.T.”  is 
euphonious  enough  to  ever  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  headline,  or  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  readers.  Most  people 
wouldn’t  know  who  “H.S.T.”  is. 

William  A.  Caldwell,  “Simeon 
Stylites”  columnist  in  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
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ATHOU^ANO  PEOPLE 
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HAS  been 
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NEWS  ARMY 
SPOT  NEWS, 

features 
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9EEN  DONE/ 


Milt  Morris  (AP  Newsieotures)  sketches  some  press  sidelighti  at  lb 
San  Francisco  Conference  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISISB. 


Record,  reminds  us  that  “Tru¬ 
man  will  be  Truman  to  the  end 
of  his  days  and  never  H.S.T.  or 
Harry  or  Hal;  and  ‘Truman’  is 
6V4  letter  units  in  length.  7Vi 
counting  the  space  between  it 
and  the  next  word  on  the  type 
line:  about  as  awkward  a  size 
of  subject  noun  as  there  is  in 
the  language.” 

Caldwell  states  that  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.  J. )  Press  top  one- 
column  headline  counts  13  Vi; 
the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch  12Vi;  the  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  News  14;  the  Camden 
Courier  14;  the  Newark  News 
9;  the  New  York  Times  17,  and 
the  Herald  Tribune  14.  Among 
these  there  are  two  page  one 
heads  in  common  use,  in  one  of 
which  “Truman”  will  make  one 
line,  a  little  loose,  in  the  other 
of  which  the  count  is  14  units. 

“Subtract  7Vi  from  any  of  the 
counts  stated,”  Caldwell  says. 
“Now,  Mr.  Truman  must  behave 
himself  in  5-letter  verbs  for  the 
Asbury  Park  reader,  6-letter 
verbs  in  Paterson  and  Camden 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
circles,  and  9-letter  verbs  among 
the  Times’  subscribers. 

“F.D.R.  had  infinitely  more 
liberty  of  action.  F.D.R.  could 
snub,  twit,  rally,  score,  flay, 
summon,  plead,  command,  gibe, 
sneer,  pet,  see,  ban,  roar,  lear, 
deploy,  lead,  goad,  spur,  leap, 
fly,  and  charge  to  anything  from 
a  squeak  to  a  landslide  win. 
F.D.R.  could  hit  foes,  succor 
allies,  speed  aid  all  in  one  line. 
Mr.  ’Truman  must  by  the  very 
physics  of  headline  writing 


move  ponderously  step  by  sin 
to  his  objectives. 

“Truman  cannot  tlim; 
doesn't  fill  out  the  line.  Ht 
may  doubt,  although  it  Ieitm 
a  little  too  much  white  since 
or  he  may  rebuke  or  in  a  piach 
upbraid,  but  the  predicate,  Ike 
enemy,  the  adversary  will  nmr 
turn  up  on  the  same  line;  b 
will  get  a  line  for  himself.  No 
longer  will  the  Presidmt  u- 
nihilate  him  in  a  single  Aoilo- 
Saxon  monosyllable;  he  will 
get  the  benefit  of  a  sepintc 
movement  of  the  readini  eye 
and  of  the  mind. 

“And,  until  another  Tilt 
comes  along,  or  a  Hull,  or— 1  cm 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes— i 
Towe,  Pike  or  Borg,  the  White 
House  is  going  to  lose  its  rqiu- 
tation  for  finality  in  Araerktn 
affairs.” 

■ 

Lewis  Named  Head 
Oi  Export  Association 

Harley  B.  Lewis,  manager  d 
the  Kolynos  division  of  Hoim 
Products  International,  Ltd.,  wts 
elected  president  of  the  Export 
Advertising  Association,  Inc. 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  at  1 
luncheon  in  New  York. 

William  J.  Reilly,  advertisini 
manager.  International  Divkioe 
of  RCA  Victor  Division  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
has  been  elected  vice-preaidenl 
Arthur  A.  Kron,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Gotham  Advertising  Co 
treasurer,  and  Walter  R  Bick¬ 
ford,  editor.  Export  Trade  «• 
Shipper,  secretary^ _ _ 


m 

Service  men  and  women  find  many  questions  that  perplex  thces  asJ 
seem  singularly  difficult  of  solution.  They  turn,  instinctively,  te  tbsir 
local  newspaper  for  ANSWERS.  The  volume  of  such  queries  proagts 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  suggsst  ts 
papers  featuring  this  service  that  a  special  head  he  used  over  tkit 
group.  The  idea  is  proving  popular. 

Ths  Waco  NawM-TribuiM  A  Timta-Hermld  (32^tt  ME  A  S)  hm 
rtntw^d  it*  contract  for  Tho  Hatkin  Sorviet. 


'j!';/?*-  HI '  J, 


Maybe  it  will  look  right  if  I  stand  on  my  head,”  said  Alice 


Alice  couldn’t  seem  to  understand. 

The  Mock  Turtle  sighed  deeply,  drew  one  flipper  across 
his  eyes,  and  began  again. 

“This  line  is  the  cost  of  living  going  up — and  that  line  is 
the  cost  of  electricity  coming  down.  Now  do  you  see?” 

“No,”  said  Alice,  doubtfully,  “why  don’t  they  go  to¬ 
gether?  One  of  them  must  be  upside  down.” 

Sobs  suddenly  choked  the  Mock  Turtle. 

Alice  was  eager  to  please.  “Maybe  it  will  look  right,” 
she  said,  “if  I  stand  on  my  head !” 

•it  *  -tr 

There  is  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  flavor  to  the  simple 
facts  about  electricity. 


The  average  price  of  household  electricity  has  actually  come 
DOWX  since  war  began^ — while  the  cost  of  most  other  things 
was  going  UP. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  electricity — the  basic  raw  material 
of  all  war  production — though  most  other  important  war  mate¬ 
rials  have  necessarily  been  scarce  or  rationed. 

That  record  is  the  result  of  careful  planning  and  hard 
work  by  America’s  ^unmss-managed  electric  companies. 
And  it  is  your  assurance  of  plenty  of  cheap  electricity  for 
peacetime  job  production — tmd  for  all  the  new  electric 
conveniences  you’ll  enjoy  after  the  war. 

saya  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatici. 

a  Hear  NELSON  EDDY  in  “THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR.”  mtk  Robert 
Armbrutter'e  Orchestra.  SunOau  afternoons,  4:S0,  EWT,  CBS  Ketwork. 


167  ELECTRIC  LIOHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

ULP-SUffORrUM,  rAX-fAYIIf  BVSmtSSiS  *  Mwae*  ea  rs^sst  trass  this  iferi— . 

DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  JUST  BECAUSE  IT'S  CHEAPI 

In  U.  S.  A. 


$4AnOHM  ADVBmSmG  OCPAtrMfNr  •  330  PAK  AVMIf  *  N|W  YOtK 
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